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HE district which occupies our attention, forms the most 
accessible portion of that great region, which is very 
mountainous and therefore as yet but little explored, lying 
in the center of the northern portion of the Island of Luzon, 
commonly called ‘“‘The Land of the Igorrotes,” whose vari- 
ous tribes, well-defined among themselves by language and 
customs, inhabit, in a more or less savage state, the great 
central chain of mountains and its foot-hills, beginning in 
the high “South Caraballo” Mountains and terminating in 
Ilocos Norte. Our district occupies the southwest por- 
tion of this great territory, and its situation will be more 
clearly understood if we say that while the east side is bor- 
dered by valleys like that of Asin, the inhabitants of which 
do not permit the entrance of any traveler under penalty of 
being beheaded, on the south and west sides it has for neigh- 
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IGORROTE WOMAN OF THE POORER CLASS, SHOWING USUAL DRESS. 


(Photograph by Otto Scheerer. ) 





8 DISTRICT OF BENGUET. 


bors the rich and flourishing provinces of Pangasinan and 
La Union.* 

The principal means of entrance to and communication 
with the district is by the road which leads from San Fer- 
nando de La Union through Bauan, Naguillan and Sablan 
(the first Igorrote ranch) to La Trinidad, capital of the Dis- 
trict of Benguet. There exist besides various less important 
communications in the way of Igorrote trails towards dif- 
ferent points of the plain. And now that we speak of roads, 
let us call attention to the project of the Spaniards for the 
construction of a high road of gradual ascent, practically 
along the route above stated through Naguilian and Sablan, 
for, whoever may at any time have had occasion to make the 
journey to Benguet, will readily understand the great impor- 
tance of such a work for this locality. It is true that the ex- 
cessive cost of construction—estimated at some $400,000 by 
the unreliable engineer in charge, for the twenty-five miles 
from Bauan to Baguio, with first class work—would not be 
justified, except from the point of view of the previous 
Spanish government which contemplated saving the ex- 
pense of sending its military people home for recuperation 
by establishing a sanitarium for them in Benguet. However, 
as you are likely to be intimately connected with the future 
of the district, it is advisable not to lose sight of at least an 
improvement of the present road; for, in our humble opinion, 
Benguet is destined, on account of its natural advantages, to 
become the first sanitarium of the Philippines. The district 
was rapidly arriving at this condition before the outbreak of 


*The District of Benguet is bounded on the north by the District of 
Lepanto, on the east by the Province of Nueva Vizcaya, on the south by the 
Provinces of Nueva Ecija and Pangasinan, and on the west by the Province 
of La Union. It is surrounded by high mountains, being separated from 
Nueva Vizcaya by the great central cordillera. Its shape is that of an irregular 
rectangle, its length from north to south about sixty miles, being twice as 
great as its average width. Its western boundary is parallel to the sea shore 
and distant about twenty miles therefrom. The southern extremity is due 
east of Dagupan, and the northern east of Namacpacan. The northwest cor- 
ner is drained by the headwaters of the Aringay and Bauang, the remainder 
of the district by the Agno. The total population is estimated at less than 
20,000; the capital is Trinidad, containing about 2,000 inhabitants. 
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IGORROTE MEN AT BAGUIO, BENGUET. SHOWS USUAL COSTUME OF MEN WHEN NOT AT WORK. 


(Photograph by Dean C, Worcester. ) 
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the second revolution; rich families of the capital, such as 
those of Redoreda Battle, Severino R. Alberto, Hidalgo and 
others had begun to like Benguet. The construction of 
good houses on the plain was begun and its fame spread far 
and wide; should this drop into oblivion it would be a pity. 
In fact it would be advisable to collect all the plans, pro- 
posals and other data referring to the Spanish project, so as 
to make use of them to the extent advisable and to facilitate 
in every way the arrival of rich people who may desire to 
use this place asa resort, or who may wish to establish them- 
selves permanently as merchants, farmers, or in other honor- 
able occupations; but on no account should people who, pos- 
sibly with some minor official’ position, have no other object 
than to fraudulently exploit the Igorrotes, thus continuing 
the scandalous abuses of the previous regime, be encouraged 
to remain. Such conduct should be closely watched and 
offenses punished with a firm hand, for with such examples 
in view, the Igorrote will either go on retiring from civiliza- 
tion or will imitate these vices, but will never become civi- 
lized. 

The two great obstacles which have up to the present in- 
terfered with the arrival of strangers are, (1) the difficulty of 
transporting persons and their effects, and (2) the difficulty 
of procuring food during their stay in Benguet. 

The question of transportation will continue to present 
real difficulties as long as no good highway has been con- 
structed, for one is forced to have recourse to the most primi- 
tive means of locomotion, the muscular power of the Igorrote. 
This gives rise to an embarrassing situation: either we im- 
press the Igorrote, paying him little or nothing for the pain- 
ful labor of carrying upin two or three days (two days are 
required for the descent) some fifty pounds from the level of 
the sea to an altitude of 4,300 feet, or we must hire porters 
willing to serve. The latter are not easily found in sufficient 
numbers, or when available ask exorbitant prices. This 
matter will have to be well regulated and to the satisfaction 
of both parties, inaugurating at the same time a system of 
transportation by means of beasts of burden (probably mules), 
as is done in other countries, either by the government or by 
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IGORROTE IN RATTAN RAIN COAT. 


(Photograph by Dean C, Worcester. 
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encouraging private enterprise. But to force a poor Igorrote 
to leave his home, his family, and his mode of subsistence at 
any moment of the day or the night, and to employ him for 
nearly a week at the hardest kind of labor, not for the good 
of the community, which would give him something in re- 
turn, but for the exclusive benefit of some private individual 
who orders him to be called by means of the lash, is a bes- 
tial and barbarous state of affairs, entirely unworthy of hu- 
manity. 

The second difficulty mentioned, the scarcity of eatables, 
exists in appearance only and is the consequence of the des- 
potic manner of ordering supplies through the commander, 
the captain of the town, or the people of the courts. That 
this, instead of stimulating agriculture and the raising of 
cattle, chickens and garden truck, produces only abandon- 
ment or hiding of eatables, is so well known and will be so 
readily understood by the governing authorities that we need 
not add asingle word. The Igorrotes, especially the women, 
are hard enough workers; they like the gain of money as 
well as any one else, and they know how to cultivate and pro- 
duce a variety of things. Why should there not, under 
normal circumstances, be enough produce to supply a public 
market in the capital? If one has not been established be- 
fore now, and if one is not provided in the future, it has been 
and will be the fault of the governors, not of the governed, 
for neither the Igorrotes nor anybody else will take his pro- 
duct toa public market with a prospect of being defrauded 
in the dealing, or of being deprived of more or less produce 
by deceit. After a public market shall have been established 
in the capital, we shall have the best means of judging the 
extent to which public confidence exists in the district. 

Leaving the idea that the future of Benguet depends 
upon its being made the sanitarium of the Philippines, an 
idea which, after all, is the author's individual one, and there- 
fore probably erroneous, let us investigate the other natural 
resources of the district. We find that the development and 
improvement of nearly all industries, with the exception of 
gold mining only, is hampered by the difficulty of transpor- 
tation to the coast, without counting the prolongation of that 




















IGORROTE SCHOOLBOYS, KABAYAN, BENGUET. 
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abusive system which makes use of those who are falsely 
named ‘forced servers of the government.” Besides rice, 
sweet potatoes, gabe (here called avoa) which is a sort of 
potato, and some other garden truck’ of local consumption, 
there are produced for export coffee, potatoes and rattan 
cane, the production of the first two permitting of consider- 
able further increase. There is an abundance of pine wood, 
very good for carpentering, which, although now shut out 
from the market, would, with easy and cheap transportation, 
probably form a new article of export. There is not asingle 
sawing machine in the district. In order to encourage the 
building of houses a good daily rent will have to be guaran- 
teed. It isalso to be remembered that pine wood is the first 
article in the manufacture of matches. Let us therefore pro- 
tect our pine woods! The Igorrotes annually destroy many 
young pine trees in order to fertilize the fields and gain new 
pasture. It is necessary for you to harmonize the interests 
of the cattle raisers and of the state in this respect, for you 
cannot and should not be indifferent to the gradual disap- 
pearance of our forests. According to the German traveler 
Schadenberg, there are more to the North, Igorrote savages 
who plant pine trees, fully aware of their great utility. 

We have mentioned cattle raisers and pasturers. Such 
animals as the buffalo, cow, horse and dog constitute the 
wealth of the Igorrotes captains, and they breed them well. 
During the dry season, when the grass on the plains dries 
up, there is always likely to be sufficient pasture of good 
quality in the mountains. Nevertheless, we do not notice a 
reduction in the price of animals; on the contrary, it appears 
that carabaos for example, are worth more here than further 
south. 

Regarding the gold mines, we are not competent to give a 
reliable opinion, which requires special knowledge. The ex- 
periences undergone in the Camarines show that it is neces- 
sary to proceed with caution before investing capital in 
enterprises of this kind. There is gold at different points in 
the district, but only an expert inspection ‘can show whether 
it would justify operations on a large scale. 
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AN IGORROTE CONSTABLE IN THE CENTER. 


THE IGORROTE HEADMEN OF BUGIAS, BENGUET ; 
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Let us be permitted, in conclusion, to add a few remarks 
with reference to the Igorrotes. We are not writing a for- 
mal study regarding anything; we merely note rapidly our 
opinion on the most important questions concerning this dis- 
trict, so as to enable you to consider the proper course to be 
taken in your new office. The Igorrote, on account of his 
timid character, is submissive and accustomed to the hard 
Spanish yoke, and will always be easy to govern; but our 
intention is not only to govern him by laws which are, so to 
speak, unnecessary, they governing themselves in a patri- 
archal manner, but to uplift him gradually on the road to 
civilization. We should see in him, not an inferior being be- 
cause it is convenient for him, to dress somewhat like the 
civilized Greeks and Romans of old, but rather a younger 
brother of ours to whom we owe protection and affection. 
Laying aside outward appearances and fixing our attention 
on their natural qualities, such as are observed in their home 
life, we observe that by the side of various defects due to 
their ignorance, they have some very fine qualities, such as 
their integrity, which is recognized by all and which is usu- 
ally developed only to a small degree among races of simple 
customs and needs, or among those who live in the midst of 
civilization and are influenced by more diverse passions. 
Among their most apparent defects is their lack of clean- 
liness and a certain inclination to gamble. Among their 
customs unworthy of respect is that of having their dead 
“lying in state’’ for some days, which may be the cause of 
infectious diseases. In their feasts and dances, on the other 
hand, I have never noticed anything worthy of condemnation, 
being moderate and quiet even in their occasional intoxica- 
tions. We recognize two distinct tribes of Igorrotes inhab- 
iting this district: those living in the territory extending 
from the center to the southern limit and who talk in ‘‘ Nabi- 
loi’ dialect, and those who live in the north and on some few 
ranches bordering on La Union Province and talk in “Can- 
canay.” The latter I do not know very well, but I can say 
that the “Cancanay” Igorrotes, as well as those living on the 
Buguias Ranch in the north, and those who, under the name 























IGORROTE CARRIERS IN BENGUET, LUZON. 


A means of transportation called ‘‘ urimol” in Tagdélog. 
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of Bagoti, form the ranches bordering on La Union Province, 
have the reputation in this district of being robbers. 

Spanish writers who have written about Benguet men- 
tion the slavery in which the Kailianes are held by their 
Caciques. We have not seen anything which would deserve 
this designation. 

It is well enough for the rich to have in their service some 
poor individuals who are made to work, and who receive a 
certain amount of pay; they are usually well suited and re- 
garded as inferior members of the family, and their fortune 
is certainly more enviable than that of the poor in Europe. 
There is no feast in the houses of the rich without some por- 
tions of the meat being given to all; it is even sent to houses 
some distance away. This is a’traditional custom, and cer- 
tainly deserves praise. In exchange for such liberality and 
as an assistance on occasions of need, the poor lend gratui- 
tous service to the rich after the manner in which the Taga- 
log is assisted by his neighbors when he desires to move his 
nipa nut to the other side of the street. Withal, there are 
also some cases of cruelty and abuse, as may be found in all 
parts of the world. As for the rest, we have had the satis- 
faction of hearing more than one Igorrote express the desire 
that his son be taught to read and write, and this will be 
more frequent in the future, as it is no longer necessary for 
him to approach the dreaded Spaniard for this instruction. 

Speaking of the resources of the district, we have forgot- 
ten to mention horticulture. While praising Benguet it has 
always been stated that nearly all the vegetables and fruit trees 
of Europe are productive here; however, very little indeed 
has so*far been done in thisrespect. Of the fruit trees a few 
samples have existed as curiosities, and of vegetables no more 
have been planted than are already found growing in other 
parts of the Philippines. There remains, therefore, a broad 
field for experiment, which may result in supplying our 
neighboring provinces with cabbage, beans, and other garden 
vegetables, and Manila with fruit, such as pears, apples, small 
oranges, etc. The small tea plant should also be grown here, 
but people from Japan or China would be necessary for its 
cultivation. 





IGORROTE GIRL WITH CARRYING BASKET. THIS CHILD WAS TO BE MARRIED IN A MONTH. 


(Photograph by Dean C. Worcester. ) 
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Judging from all that has been said regarding the Igor- 
rotes, you see that it is advisable and of the greatest impor- 
tance for us to win their confidence, and to make them under- 
stand the real object of the present revolution. It is very 
difficult for us to accomplish this, because they are naturally 
timid, and they are accustomed to regarding all who do not 
belong to their race as enemies. oppressors and prospectors. 
I have the profound conviction that from all that they have 
seen of the revolution in this district up to the present time, 
they have gained the impression that it did not amount to 
more than a mere change in persons who are to exploit them; 
previously they were Europeans, and now they will be Fili- 
pinos. Contributions of war, enforced service and seizure of 
supplies, the presence of people in uniform and with guns, 
and, after they have put the Spaniards to flight, certain 
abuses which it is better to hush up, will be inevitable conse- 
quences of each revolution; but it is highly advisable to cause 
them to disappear as soon as they are no longer indispensa- 
ble. The confirmation by the Provisional Military Chief of 
the election in which the people elected their own captains, 
or persons of long standing confidence as their future local 
governors, has already made a very good impression. If in 
addition the position of Provincial President be given to the 
most noted of their race, the gain in their confidence will 
more than compensate for the probable lack in personal for- 
mality, because they will then begin to understand the mean- 
ing of the expression: ‘By the people and for the people;” 
while if they see these and other inferior positions held by 
unknown people, foreigners, or persons whose bad records 
are well known in the district, people whose motto is “An 
ebbing river, a gain in fishermen,” the contrary will be the 
case. We destroy the initial advance to their confidence, and 
with this the best methods of their gradual civilization. We 
do not lay down our pen without giving thanks and a vote 
of confidence to the already mentioned Provisional Military 
Chief for his frank and loyal conduct, expressing the hope 
of seeing him return to this district with the rank he deserves 
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for his good faith, and on which we believe all would congrat- 
ulate him with true pleasure. 


This article was written in September, 1898, at Anbebok Farm, Town of 
Aguinaldo, by Mr. Otto Scheerer, for his friend Don Viscounte Quesada, Pro- 
visional Military Chief of the District of Benguet. At this time Benguet 
Province was under the rule of Filipinos, it being the interval between Spanish 
and American rule. Later, the United States army took possession of the 
province, and during their rule everything was quiet. This province was the 
first one in the Philippine Islands to have American civil rule established, a 
governor being appointed, who set up his headquarters at Baguio. Mr. 
Scheerer, the writer of the above article, was the first civil Secretary of State 
for the province under American rule. He did not retain this position very 
long.— [ Epitor.] 





EVOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD* 


By Major D. H. BOUGHTON, ELeEvENTH Cava.ry. 


T does not require a close study of the military policies of 

the American people to discern that they are by tradition 

and custom opposed to a large standing army, and that in 

times of war or other emergency, when the civil government 

can no longer enforce the laws, they place their main reli- 

ance upon what may be broadly termed the citizen soldiery 
of the Republic. 

Centuries of oppression suffered by their European an- 
cestors, traceable to irresponsible power backed by the force 
of arms, has taught them to safeguard their liberties by limit- 
ing the size of the nation’s standing army, and reserving to 
themselves in their sovereign capacity the right to keep and 
bear arms. 

In the Declaration of Independence we find one of the 
principal complaints of the colonists against Great Britain 
was that the latter kept up standing armies in time of peace 
to overawe the people. And when that Declaration had been 
made a living reality by an appeal to arms extending through 
eight long years of suffering and death, and a strong, cen- 
tralized, constitutional government had sprung from the 
weakness and inadequacy of the Union under the Articles of 
Confederation, we find the fears of the people crystallized in 
the second amendment to the Constitution of the new nation: 


“A well regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” 


This was a constitutional expression of a right which the 
people then enjoyed, and which they not only reserved to 


*Read before officers of the National Guard of Missouri at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, April 20, 1g04. 
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themselves but made its abuse on the part of the new gov- 
ernment impossible by this constitutional prohibition. So 
long, then, as our government is a government of, for, and 
by the people, so long must its ultimate reliance repose upon 
the intelligence, integrity, and patriotism of its citizen sol- 
diery ; and when that support shall fail, be it through com- 
mercial venality springing from selfishness and greed, or 
through the waning of national patriotism, then we may look 
to see the Union pass away. 

John Quincy Adams, in his message to Congress, March 
4, 1825, referred to the militia in these terms: 

“The organization of the militia is yet more indispensable 
to the liberties of the country. It is only by an effective 
militia that we can, at once, enjoy the repose of peace, and 
bid defiance to foreign aggression; it is by the militia that 


we are constituted ax armed nation, standing in perpetual 
panoply of defense, in the presence of all the other nations of 


the earth.”’ 


Four years later, Andrew Jackson, in his inaugural mes- 
sage, spoke as follows: 

“The bulwark of our defense is the national militia, 
which in the present state of our intelligence and popula- 
tion, must render us invincible. * * * So long as it (the 
Constitution) is worth defending, a patriotic militia will 
cover it with an impenetrable aegis. Partial injuries and 
occasional mortifications, we may be subjected to, du¢ a mil- 
lion of armed freemen, possessed of the means of war, can 
never be conquered by a foreign foe.” 


It is true that the people conferred upon the Federal 
government the power “to raise and support armies” dis- 
tinct from those that might be formed by calling forth the 
militia, but they hedged it about with limitations, and their 
representatives have always jealously opposed any attempt 
to augment the standing army beyond the minimum num- 
ber that to them appeared imperatively necessary. After 
the Revolution the regular or standing army was reduced to 
eighty men. At the outbreak of the Rebellion it numbered 
about 18,000. After the Rebellion and until the beginning 
of the Spanish-American War it was kept at about 25,000. 
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When a nation situated as is ours, beyond the danger of im- 
mediate attack, adopts a military policy to maintain but a 
small regular establishment, and to depend upon its citizen 
soldiery, either as militia or volunteers, such policy is not 
open to criticism. But when a nation with such a policy 
fails to adequately provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining its citizen soldiery ina manner making it available 
in times of national crises, such a policy becomes a national 
menace and invites the destruction of the very liberties it is 
supposed to maintain. 

The Constitution confers upon Congress the following ~ 
power in regard to the militia:* 

“To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- . 
sions.”’ 


This provision states all the purposes for which the 
militia may be called into the service of the Federal govern- 
ment, and makes it impossible for the latter to use this force 
as a means of conquest or domination of a foreign country. 
Indeed, according to the weight of authority, the President 
cannot constitutionally order the militia to invade foreign 
territory. However, as the best means of repelling an in- 
vasion may be by carrying war into the enemy’s country, it 
is conceivable that a liberal construction of the above provi- 
sion might permit the militia to be so used. 

Had the Constitution stopped here it is not difficult to 
see that the nation in placing its reliance upon the citizen 
soldiery would have been leaning upon a slender reed. One 
hundred years of experience has amply shown that had the 
organization, arming, and disciplining the militia been left 
to the several States, some of them in all probability would 
now be without any organized militia at all, and others would 
have but indifferent forces, differently armed, organized and 
equipped, and with varied systems of drill regulations. It 
is unnecessary to comment upon the result of calling such 
heterogeneous forces together in defense of the Union. Nor, 
fortunately, was this danger unforseen at the beginning. 


* Constitution, Article I, Section 8. 
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Those great men whose united labors gave us the Constitu- 
tion (the greatest document probably that has ever emanated 
from the brain of man) fully comprehended the necessities 
of the situation and provided for them by incorporating in 
the Constitution the further provision giving Congress power :* 

“To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
States respectively the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress.” 


The provisions cited cover all the power of Congress 
over the militia, and when fully and intelligently exercised 
are ample to accomplish the purposes sought. Indeed, few 
people have ever realized the magnitude of the military 
power of the Federal government, and have supposed that it 
was practically limited to raising and supporting the standing, 
orregular army. But consider for a moment its power in re- 
gard to the militia. It can provide for organizing, arming, 
and-disciplining this force equally in times of peace or war. 
This means that every able bodied male citizen of this broad 
land may be enrolled in the militia, and that this force may 
then be organized, as Congress in its wisdom may deem ad- 
visable, into infantry, cavalry, artillery, or other branches of 
the military service, and then armed and disciplined or 
trained until the whole becomes an efficient military machine, 
and that the revenues of the nation may be used for these 
purposes. The limitations are that the States must appoint 
the officers and train the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. Armed with these powers, it be- 
comes the duty of the Federal government to provide a 
national militia capable of warding off the “partial injuries 
and occasional mortifications” referred to by President Jack- 
son. That it has neglected so long to do so must be attrib- 
uted to a failure to fully comprehend the nature of our gov- 
ernment and the necessities of the situation. 

The first law under its militia powers was passed by Con- 
gress in 1792, but was repealed and superseded by the act of 


* Constitution, Article I, Section 8. 
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1795. This act, however, was but a slight modification of 
the former, and, with few changes has remained upon the 
statute books for over one hundred years (having been re- 
pealed only last year), notwithstanding the fact that it has 
long since been obsolete and an object of ridicule to those 
who have seriously considered the ways and means of a na- 
tion’s defense. Bearing in mind that we have experienced 
several wars, and have witnessed the inadequacy of the militia 
as a means of national defense, it will be interesting to read 
a section of our militia laws as they stood at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, when the study of war had become 
a science, and the nations of the world were bending their 
energies toward perfecting their military systems. 

Section 1628, R. S. (repealed January 21, 1903): 

“Every citizen shall, after notice of his enrollment, be 
constantly provided with a good musket or firelock of a bore 
sufficient for balls of the eighteenth part of a pound, a suffi- 
cient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, and a knapsack, a 
pouch with a box therein to contain not less than twenty-four 
cartridges suited to the bore of his musket or firelock, each 
cartridge to contain a proper quantity of powder and ball; or 
with a good rifle, knapsack, shot pouch and powder horn, 
twenty balls suited to the bore of his rifle, and a quarter of a 
pound of powder; and shall appear so armed, accoutred, and 
provided when called out to exercise or into service, except 
that when called out on company days to exercise only he 
may appear without a knapsack. And all arms, ammunition 
and accouterments so provided and required shall be held 
exempted from all suits, distress, executions or sales for debt, 
or for the payment of taxes. Each commissioned officer 
shall be armed with a sword or hanger and a spontoon.”’ 


I seriously doubt if two years ago the militia of this 
country carefully complied with the above law, or the officers 
were armed with and understood the uses of the spontoon. 
At any rate the existence on our statute books of a law long 
since obsolete and absurd, proves either that we are a non- 
military people, dazzled by the hallucination of a coming 
universal peace, or that the development of our military 
policies has been controlled and hampered by conflicting in- 
fluences, the dominant one being the ever present fear of 
creating a military hierarchy. 
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Coupled with this fear has been the idea, long prevalent, 
that on account of our territorial isolation and the consequent 
immunity from foreign aggression, we have little need of 
armies or of preparations looking to their prompt mobiliza- 
tion. The result has been a conflict of ideas, and until within 
the last two years an utter inability on the part of our legis- 
lators to agree upon any scheme or system competent to 
render the militia a really efficient force when called into 
the service of the Union. 

Those who have any lingering doubts in their minds in 
regard to this statement have only to read the military his- 
tory of our country bearing upon this subject to be con- 
vinced of the accuracy of what has been said. The War of 
the Revolution, of 1812, our Indian wars, the war with 
Mexico, and the Great Civil War, all bear witness to the 
weakness of this support which has always been considered 
the mainstay of the government in times of great national 
emergencies, a weakness, bear in mind, resulting almost 
wholly from inadequate National and State laws with the 
consequent lack of preparation, training and discipline, and 
not from any inherent defects in those who compose the 
great body of our citizen soldiery. 

When discussing matters of such grave importance we 
should look facts squarely in the face and seek to remedy 
evils known to have existed, and which will come again 
under like conditions and misapprehensions. The popular 
conception has always been that to make a soldier it was 
only necessary to put a uniform on a man and place a gun in 
his hands; or, if the weapon chanced to be a sword, the meta- 
morphosis would produce an officer capable of caring for, con- 
trolling and leading men whom fortune had placed under 
his command. It is difficult to dispel popular fallacies. 
They become a part of the very lives of the people and sit 
enthroned in song and tradition while displaced reason 
vainly struggles to rend the veil and resume her sway over 
the minds of men. Experience and ridicule alone seem 
capable of successfully combatting a popular delusion and 
of arousing a people toa realization of theirerrors. We are 
all familiar with the nursery rhyme: 
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“Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 

We took it in with the very air we breathed and believed 
it, though we often burned the midnight oil in conning the 
morrow’s lessons, and wondered why people who retired 
with the birds and were up with the sun, did not accumulate 
more of this world’s goods, and why they seemed no less 
free from the ills that flesh is heir to than the rest of us. 
We took it for granted that they were wise, for the rhyme 
said so. Then along came some genius with more wit than 
poetry in his soul and rewrote the rhyme: 

“Early to rise and early to bed 
Is a sure sign that a man has wheels in his head.” 

The illusion fell away, and we no longer saw through the 
glass darkly. 

A hundred years of experience has been necessary to dis- 
pel the fallacies that have attended the popular conception 
of what constitutes a free state, and to teach the nation that 
armies cannot be instantly created by calling together men 
‘from their plows and workshops, and putting into their hands 
weapons they may have never seen before. 

In the early history of our government it appears to have 
been the intention of Congress to entirely dispense with 
regularly trained troops, and to depend wholly upon militia 
called out as. the emergency arose. At the same time it 
failed to provide measures for making the militia an efficient 
force capable of taking the field when called upon. The re- 
sult has been disaster, disgrace, and an unnecessary expense 
of blood and treasure. 

After the defeat on Long Island, August 27, 1776, Wash- 
ing wrote to Congress as follows: - 


“Our situation is truly distressing. The check our de- 
tachment sustained on the 27th ultimo has dispirited too 
great a proportion of our troops and filled their minds with 
apprehension and despair. The militia, instead of calling 
forth their utmost efforts to a brave and manly opposition in 
order to repair our losses, are dismayed, intractable, and im- 
patient to return. Great numbers of them have gone off — 
in some instances almost by whole regiments, by half ones, 
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and by companies at atime. ‘This circumstance of itself, in- 
dependent of others, when fronted by a well appointed 
enemy superior in number to our whole collected force, 
would be sufficiently disagreeable, but when their example 
has infected another part of the army, when their want of 
discipline and refusal of almost every kind of restraint and 
government have produced a like conduct but too common 
to the whole, and an entire disregard of that order and sub- 
ordination necessary to the well doing of an army and which 
had been inculcated before, as well as the nature of our mili- 
tary establishment would admit of, our condition becomes 
still more alarming, and with the deepest concern I am 
obliged to confess my want of confidence in the generality of 
the troops.”* 


iA 
A little later he again wrote to Congress: 


‘To place my dependence upon militia is assuredly rest- 
ing upon a broken staff. Men just dragged from the tender 
scenes of domestic life, unaccustomed to the din of arms, 
totally unacquainted with every kind of military skill (which 
is followed by want of confidence in themselves when op- 
posed by troops regularly trained, disciplined, and appointed, 
superior in knowledge and superior in arms), are timid and 
ready to fly from their own shadows. 

‘Besides, the sudden change in their manner of living, 
particularly in their lodging, brings on sickness in many, 
impatience in all, and such an unconquerable desire for re- 
turning to their respective homes that it not only produces 
shameful and scandalous desertions among themselves, but 
infuses-the like spirit in others. Again, men accustomed to 
unbounded freedom and no control cannot brook the restraint 
which is indispensably necessary to the good order and gov: 
ernment of an army, without which licentiousness and every 
kind of disorder triumphantly reign. To bring men to a 
proper degree of subordination is not the work of a day, a 
month, or even a year, and unhappily for us and the cause 
we are engaged in, the little discipline I have been laboring 
to establish in the army under my immediate command is in 
a manner done away by having such a mixture of troops as 
have been called together within these few months. 

“Relaxed and unfit as our rules and regulations of war 
are for the government of the army, the militia (those 
properly so called, for of these we have two sorts, the six 


*Spark’s Writings of Washington, Vol. 4, p. 72. 
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months men and those sent in as a temporary aid) do not 
think themselves subject to them, and therefore take liber- 
ties which the soldier is punished for. This creates jealousy, 
jealousy begets dissatisfaction, and this by degrees ripens 
into mutiny, keeping the whole army in a confused and dis 
ordered state, rendering the time of those who wish to see 
regularity and good order prevail more unhappy than words 
can describe. Besides this, such repeated changes take place 
that all arrangement is set at naught and the constant 
fluctuation of things disarranges every plan as fast as it is 
adopted.”’* 


Born of bitter experience and wrung in anguish from the 
heart of the great commander, these words describe, as no 
others can, the danger and folly of relying upon untrained 
troops. Bravery in battle is not enough. Most men are 
brave, and when their timidity and nervousness are overcome 
by discipline and familiarity with their arms, their com- 
mander has little to fear from them when the shock of com- 
bat comes. But the trials of battle are only a fraction of 
those the soldier is called upon to undergo. Itis inthe camp, 
in the bivouac, and on the march that the lack of thorough 
training and preparation has the most deadly effect, and car- 
ries in its wake a grim but fruitful harvest of disease and 
death.t Is it a wonder that Washington protested against 
the use of untrained troops and officers? The marvel is that 
with his experience and that of so many others with such 
troops, we should have delayed a hundred years before 
taking adequate steps to provide an efficient National Guard. 
The disparity, however, between trained and untrained 
troops is lessened when the latter are led by an experienced 


officer. 
The following is quoted from the memoirs of the famous 


Revolutionary War cavalry leader, Henry Lee; to show the 
value and effect in battle of trained officers in command of 


undisciplined troops. 

It was at the battle of Camden in 1780, where General 
Gates with about 4,000 Continentals and militia was defeated 
with a loss of about 1,800 men. 
~ #*Spark’s Writings of Washington, Vol. 4, p. 94. 


+ Out of over 223,000 volunteers raised for the Spanish-American War, 289 
were killed in battle or died of wounds, while 3,848 died of disease. 
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The Americans were drawn up with the Continentals on 
the right and the militia, consisting of two brigades, on the 
left, supported by a small reserve. At the first onset the 
militia, with the exception of Dixon’s North Carolina regi- 
ment, threw away their arms and fled. This regiment, sup- 
. ported by the reserve, not only held its ground for a time, 

but actually charged the enemy in their front and captured 

many prisoners. At the same time the Continentals on the 
right were steadily forcing the British from the field. In 
the meanwhile, however, the British right finding itself un- 
opposed, on account of the flight of the militia, swung to the 
left and overlapping the weakened American line, rolled it 
up and the battle was overs The intrepid Baron De Kalb, 
who commanded the Continentals, was wounded eleven 
times and captured, dying shortly after. Had all the militia 
stood their ground as well as Dixon’s regiment, the Ameri- 
cans would have had one less defeat to mourn. 

This is what General Lee says: 


“None, without violence to the claims of honor and 
justice, can withhold applause from Colonel Dixon and his 
North Carolina regiment of militia. Having their flank ex- 
posed by the flight of the other militia, they turned with dis- 
dain from the ignoble example, and fixing their eyes on the 
Marylanders whose left they became, determined to vie in 
deeds of courage with their veteran comrades. Nor did they 
shrink from this daring resolve. In every vicissitude of the 
battle this regiment held its ground, and when the reserve 
under Smallwood, covering our left, relieved its naked flank, 
forced the enemy to fall back. Colonel Dixon had seen ser- 
vice, having commanded a Continental regiment under 
Washington. By his precept and example he infused his 
own spirit into the breasts of his troops, who, emulating the 
noble ardor of their leader, demonstrated the wisdom of 
selecting experienced officers to command raw troops.’”* . 


Years after, General Lee, while again commenting upon 
the valor of this regiment, took occasion to express in no 
measured terms his disapprobation of a policy that sent un- 
trained troops into battle. He said: 


*Upton’s Military Policy of the United States, p. 46. 
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“Here was a splendid instance of self-possession by a 
single regiment out of two brigades. Dixon had commanded 
a Continental regiment, and of course to his example and 
knowledge much is to be ascribed, yet praise is nevertheless 
due the troops. While I record with delight facts: which 
maintain our native and national courage, I feel a horror 
lest demagogues who flourish in a representative system of 
government (the best, when virtue rules, the wit of man can 
devise) shall avail themselves of the occasional testimony to 
produce a great result. 

“Convinced as I am that a government is the murderer 
of its citizens which sends them to the field uninformed and 
untaught, where they are to meet men of the same age and 
strength, mechanized by education and discipline for battle, 
I cannot withhold my denunciation of its wickedness and 
folly.” * 


In 1790, General Harmer was defeated in an attack upon 
an Indian village near the present city of Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana. The evidence before the court of inquiry that investi- 
gated his conduct, showed that “amongst the militia were a 
great many hardly able to bear arms, such as old, infirm men 
and young boys;’’ also that there were many ‘“substitutes.”’ + 

The following year General St. Clair was sent against the 
Indians with about 1,400 men and was defeated by a nearly 
equal force with a loss of 632 killed and 264 wounded. The 
committee of the House of Representatives appointed to in- 
vestigate this disaster reported that the militia appear to 
have been composed principally of swbstztutes, and totally un- 
governable and regardless of military duty and subordina- 
tion.t 

Disaster may overtake the best trained troops, but had the 
militia that took part in the above mentioned engagements 
been trained and commanded as thé experience of former 
wars then dictated, in all probability we would now be spared 
the humiliation and disgrace of these defeats. 

Notwithstanding the bitter experience of the preceding 
thirty-six years the people still adhered to the popular de- 


*Upton’s Military Policy of the United States, p. 47. 


+Same, p. 77. 
t Upton’s Military Policy of the United States, p. 79. 
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lusion and the nation, at the outset of the War of 1812, found 
itself wholly unprepared for the coming conflict. Theregu- 
lar army was small and poorly organized, while the militia 
was such in name only. In enthusiasm the people were not 
wanting. The cry was, “On to Canada!” as at the beginning 
of the Civil War it was, “On to Richmond!” 

Defeats, disasters, wholesale desertions, insubordination, 
mutinies, incompetent officers, political jealousies, refusal of 
states to furnish militia when called upon, and of the latter 
to cross the frontier, though their comrades were engaged in 
unequal battle on the other side, national humiliation and dis- 
grace. And these were Americans imbued with the same 
spirit of patriotism and love of country that actuate us to-day. 

The dark record is not flattering to our national vanity, 
and our historians, after dwelling upon the one or two land 
victories that are really creditable to us, turn with relief to 
the sea, where our brillant naval operations electrified the 
world. Yet a study of the campaigns of this war, ending 
though the majority did in humiliating disaster to our arms, 
furnishes some of the most instructive lessons in our nation’s 
history. General Lee said that a government that sent un- 
informed and untaught soldiers into the field was a mur- 
derer of its citizens. Read carefully the history of this war 
and see if he is not right. 

The government, however, learned little, or what it did 
learn was soon forgotten, for we find that when General 
Taylor, in 1845, was sent to the lower Rio Grande with a 
small force of regulars to oppose any attempt on the part of 
Mexico to invade the State of Texas, he was instructed, 
should his own force prove inadequate, to call upon the gover- 
nors of the nearest States to furnish contingents of militia. 
This meant the use of untrained troops again, for neither 
Congress nor the States had at that time taken suitable meas- 
ures to place the militia on an efficient basis. But circum- 
stances, which marked the introduction of a new feature into 
our military policy, rendered this step unnecessary. This 
was the use of volunteers, a measure growing out of the fact 
that Congress could not call forth the militia to invade a for- 
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eigir country, and was therefore compelled to raise armies 
under its general power “to raise and support armies.” 

But it matters not by what name troops are designated, 
‘be it militia, volunteers or regulars, their efficiency and use- 
fulness will be measured, other things being equal, by the 
amount of military education and training they may have 
received. 

According to all the laws of logic and experience this 
statement should be axiomatic. Unfortunately to our people, 
it is not; but to make it as obvious as possible and to em- 
phasize it by lessons drawn from our own experience has 
been, and is, one object of this paper. We could continue 
citing instances until this lecture grew into a volume, and 
the volume intoalibrary. Ourannals are replete with lessons 
striking enough to convince the most skeptical —lessons not 
confined to the early history of our country, but extending 
down to the Spanish-American War, where the lack of prep- 
aration was so glaring as to arrest the attention of the most 
casual observer. But enough has been said to show a nation 
must have some definite military policy, and, no matter what 
that policy is, one feature must be that the government should 
not send into the field inefficient or untrained soldiers. 

We have referred to the inadequacy of our national mili- 
tary laws as they existed from 1792 to 1903. Let us now 
turn to a brief consideration of the Act of Congress, approved 
January 21, 1903, which act was passed not only to promote 
the efficiency of the militia, but with the additional object of 
somewhat definitely shaping our military policy for the 
future. As this act is of great importance, we shall take it 
up section by section, with such comments as appear neces- 
sary to a proper understanding and appreciation of the whole. 
The first section, defining the word “militia” and legally 
authorizing the use of the term “National Guard,” is quoted 
in full, as are also certain others: 


“SECTION 1. That the militia shall consist of every able 
bodied male citizen of the respective States, Territories and 
the District of Columbia, and every able bodied male of for- 
eign birth who has declared his intention to become a citi- 
zen, who is more than eighteen and less than forty-five years 
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of age, and shall be divided intotwo classes: The organized 
militia, to be known as the National Guard of the State, Ter- 
ritory, or District of Columbia, or by such other designations 
as may be given them by the laws of the respective States 
or Territories, and the remainder to be known as the Reserve 
Militia.” 


Sec. 2. This section exempts certain persons and classes 
of persons from militia duty, recognizes that the States and 
Territories may make further exemptions, and provides that 
no member of any well recognized religious sect whose creed 
forbids war shall be required to serve in the militia or any 
other armed or volunteer force under the jurisdiction and 
authority of the United States. 
td 

“Sec. 3. That the regularly enlisted, organized and uni- 
formed active militia in the several States and Territories 
and the District of Columbia who have heretofore partici- 
pated or shall hereafter participate in the apportionment of 
the annual appropriation provided by Section 1661 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, whether 
known as National Guard, militia, or otherwise, shall consti- 
tute the organized militia. The organization, armament and 
discipline of the organized militia of the several States and 
Territories and in the District of Columbia shall be the same 
as that which is now or may hereafter be prescribed for the 
regular and volunteer armies of the United States, within five 
years from the date of the approval of this act: Provided, 
That the President of the United States, in time of peace, 
may by order fix the minimum number of enlisted men in 
each company, troop, battery, signal corps, engineer corps, 
and hospital corps.”’ 


An additional proviso to this section allows certain mili- 
tary organizations that have been in existence since 1792 to 
retain their accustomed privileges. Section 1661, Revised 
Statutes, referred to herein, is an act of Congress making an 
annual appropriation of one million dollars for the purpose 
of providing for issue to the organized militia any stores, 
supplies, or publications which are issued by the War De- 
partment to the regular army. ‘This amount is apportioned 
among the States according to the number of Senators and 
Representatives to which each is entitled, a just proportion 
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going to the Territories and District of Columbia under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the President. 

As can readily be seen, this section of the militia act de- 
fines the “organized militia,” and secures uniformity in or- 
ganization, armament and discipliné throughout the.armies 
of the United States whether composed of militia, volunteers 
or regulars. The necessity for this wise provision is ap- 
parent. 


“Src. 4. That whenever the United States is invaded, or 
in danger of invasion from any foreign nation, or of rebel- 
lion against the authority of the government of the United 
States, or the President is unable, with the forces at his com- 
mand, to execute the laws of the Union in any part thereof, 
it shall be lawful for the President to call forth, for a period 
not exceeding nine months, such number of the militia of 
the State or of the States or Territories or of the District of 
Columbia as he may deem necessary to repel such invasion, 
suppress such rebellion, or to enable him to execute the 
laws, and to issue his orders for that purpose to such officers 
of the militia as he may think proper.” 


The provisions of this section are plain and confer upon 
the President the power to call out the militia when the 
emergencies enumerated in the Constitution arise.  For- 
merly it was maintained that in calling out the militia the 
President should address his order or requisition to the gov- 
ernor of the State, but this view was overturned in the case of 
Houston v. Moore* where the law was the same as it is now. 
In this case the Supreme Court ruled that “the President's 
orders may be given to the chief executive magistrate of the 
State, or to any militia officer he may think proper.” 

The President may authorize the Governor to designate 
the particular militia to be included in the call, and in all 
probability this would be the method generally adopted. 


“Sec. 5. That whenever the President calls forth the 
militia of any State or Territory or of the District of Colum- 
bia to be employed in the service of the United States, he 
may specify in his call the period for which such service is 
required, not exceeding nine months, and the militia so 


*>s Wheaton, 1. 
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called shall continue to servé during the term so specified, 
unless sooner discharged by order of the President. 

“Sec. 6. That when the militia of more than one State is 
called into the actual service of the United States by the 
President he may, in his.discretion, apportion them among 
such States or Territories or to the District of Columbia, 
according to representative population. 

“Sec. 7. That every officer and enlisted man of the mili- 
tia who shall be called forth in the manner hereinbefore 
prescribed and shall be found fit for military service, shall 
be mustered or accepted into the United States by a duly 
authorized mustering officer of the United States: Provided, 
however, That any officer or enlisted man of the militia who 
shall refuse or neglect to present himself to such mustering 
officer upon being called forth as herein prescribed, shall be 
subject to trial by court martial, and shall be punished as 
such court-martial may direct.” 


Until called into the service of the Union the militia is a 
State force under the Governor, who is its commander-in- 
chief. It is then subject to such military law as the State 
may provide. State laws, however, must in no way contra- 
vene the paramount laws of Congress enacted under its con- 
stitutional power to provide for organizing, arming and dis- 
ciplining the militia. 

But an enlistment in the army does not operate as a dis- 
charge from the organized militia or National Guard, anda 
member of the National Guard in his State who enlists in 
the regular army repudiates his engagement in said State 
troops, and by so doing becomes and remains liable to such 
penalties as may be authorized by the laws of the State in 
whose military service he has been enlisted.* 

The President is by the Constitution commander-in-chief 
of the militia when the latter is called into the service of the 
Union. 

The word “discipline,” as used in the Constitution, has 
reference to the drill and training necessary in the education 
of the soldier, and not to “military discipline,” as that term 
is now used. 

*Circular 13, A. G. O., 1903. National Guardsmen applying for enlist- 


ment in the army are required to present evidence showing discharge from 
the State or Territorial forces. 
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“Sec. 8. That courts-martial for the trial of officers or 
men of the militia, when in the service of the United States, 
shall be composed of militia officers only. 

“Sec. 9. That the militia, when called into the actual 
service of the United States, shall be subject to the same 
rules and articles of war as the regular troops of the United 
States.” ° 


With the single exception, therefore, that courts-martial 
for their trial must be composed of militia officers only, 
members of the National Guard, when called into the service 
of the Union, are subject to the same military law that gov- 
erns the regular forces. 

SEcs. 10 and 11. These sections provide that the pay and 
allowances of the militia, when called into the actual service 
of the Union, shall be the same as those for the regular 
army. and shall commence on the day of their appearing at 
the place of company rendezvous. 


SEc. 12. This section provides for the appointment of an 
adjutant general of each State, etc., who, in addition to the 


usual duties of such officer, will make returns and reports 
concerning the militia to the Secretary of War. Abstracts 
of these returns and reports will be transmitted to Congress 
by the Secretary with his annual report. 

SEc. 13. This section provides for the issue, at the 
national expense, of such number of United States standard 
service magazine arms, accoutrements and equipments as 
“may be necessary to arm all the organized militia of the 
United States. It also provides for the exchange of old ammu- 
nition for new, the turning in of old arms to the Ordnance 
Department, and requires the Governors of States and Ter- 
ritories to make annual returns for the property received 
under this section. 

This provision enables the States and Territories, with- 
out expense to themselves, to at once arm and equip their 
National Guard the same as the regular forces are armed and 
equipped, and renders possible the immediate codperation of 
the two forces when the former are called into the service of 
the Union. 
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SEc. 14. This section provides for an annual inspection 
of the National Guard by an officer detailed by the Secretary 
of War, and when the report of such inspection shows the 
National Guard of any State, Territory or of the District of 
Columbia is sufficiently armed, uniformed and equipped for 
field service, it authorizes the Secretary of War to turn over 
to such State, etc., so much of its allotment made under Sec- 
tion 1661, Revised Statutes, as shall be necessary for the 
payment, subsistence and transportation of such portion of 
the organized militia as shall engage in actual field or camp 
service for instruction. The pay and allowances in such 
cases are the same as those of regular soldiers under like 
conditions. ’ 

This provision enables field and camp instruction to be 
given to at least a part of the National Guard of each State 
every year, provided the State officials take steps to properly 
arm, uniform and equip it for field duty.* . 

Sec. 15. This section provides for participation of the 
National Guard in the field maneuvers and encampments of 
the regular army. In this case, the pay, subsistence and 
transportation of the militia so participating are the same as 
those provided for the regular army under like conditions, 
and are defrayed from the appropriation for the pay, subsis- 
tence and transportation of the army. The wisdom of this 
provision is apparent and needs no comment. 

SEc. 16. This section provides that when an officer of 
the organized militia pursues a regular course of study at 
any military school or college of the United States, such 
officer shall receive from the annual appropriation for the 
support of the army the same travel allowances and quarters 
or commutation of quarters, that a regular army officer would 
if attending the school or college, and also commutation of 
subsistence at the rate of one dollar a day while in actual at- 
tendance. 

Under existing orders the officers’ school at posts, the 
special service schools, and the General Service and Staff 
College at this place are open for instruction to officers of 


*Circular No. 9, War Department, 1903. 
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the National Guard, 7. ¢., to officers of the organized militia. 
But to entitle them to receive the allowances prescribed in 
this section, their attendance at the school or college must 
be authorized by the President on the recommendation of 
the governor of the State, Territory, or the commanding 
general of the District of Columbia, as the case may be. 

The War Department is now preparing suitable regula- 
tions for a general system of progressive instruction for 
officers beginning with the officers’ schools at posts and end- 
ing with the War College. These regulations will undoubt- 
edly prescribe the qualifications necessary for admission to 
the more advanced schools, and should be consulted by 
officers of the National Guard who contemplate taking a 
course of instruction.* 

Sec. 17. This section broadens the provisions of Section 
1661, Revised Statutes, so as to make the money therein an- 
nually appropriated available for the purpose of providing 
for issue to the organized militia azy stores and supplies or 
publications furnished the army. It also authorizes the 
States, Territories and District of Columbia, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War, to purchase from the War 
Department like property for cash, with cost of transporta- 
tion added. 

SEc. 18. This section provides that each State or Terri- 
tory receiving aid from the Federal government under this 
or former acts shall, during the year next preceding the 
annual allotment of funds, require each company, troop or 
battery of the National Guard not excused by the governor 
to participate in at least five days instruction in camping or 
practice marches, to assemble for drill or target practice not 
less than twenty-four times, and to be inspected by an 
officer of the National Guard or of the regular army. 


SEC. 19. This section provides for the detail of one or 
more officers of the army on the application of the Governor 
of a State or Territory, to attend encampments of the Na- 

*See also Circular 24, War Department, 1903. Mileage is paid at the rate 
of seven cents a mile over the shortest usually traveled route. Commutation 


of quarters amounts to $24.00 for a lieutenant, $36.00 for a captain, and $48.00 
for a major. 
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tional Guard, and to give instruction as may be requested by 
the Governor. The officer or officers detailed make reports 
to the Secretary of War, and the latter furnishes a copy to 
the Governor. 

SEc. 20. This section provides for the detail of one or 
more army officers, on the application of a Governor of a 
State or Territory, to report for duty to the Governor in con- 
nection with the organized militia. Such details may be re- 
voked at the request of the Governor or at the pleasure. of 
the Secretary of War. 

SEc. 21. Thissection authorizes the issue of ammunition 
for target practice to the militia when encamped at any mili- 
tary post or camp. The insfruction, however, must be car- 
ried on under the direction of some officer detailed by the 
proper military commander. 

SEc. 22. This section extends the benefits of the pension 
laws to the militia when they have been called into the ser- 
vice of the United States, and to their widows and children. 

Sec. 23. The object of this section is to ascertain the 
names of specially qualified persons who will be available 
for appointment as officers in any volunteer forces other than 
those composed of organized militia, that may be raised by 
the Federal government in future years. A list of such per- 
sons is to be formed and kept on file at the War Department, 
the test of availability being examinations by boards of offi- 
cers convened by the Secretary of War at the various army 
posts throughout the United States. 

Applicants, besides possessing the attainments necessary 
to pass such examinations, must have served in the regular 
or volunteer army, or in the organized militia, or, being a 
citizen of the United States, he must have attended and pur- 
sued a regular course of instruction in any military school or 
college of the United States, or have graduated from some 
educational institution to which an army or navy officer has 
been detailed as superintendent or professor pursuant to law, 
after having creditably pursued the course of military instruc- 
tion therein provided. In addition, successful applicants be- 
fore being commissioned must pass a physical examination. 
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Those who have successfully passed this examination 
may be authorized by the President to attend any military 
school or college of the United States other than the Military 
Academy, and to receive from the annual appropriations for 
the support of the army the various allowances and commu- 
tations provided in this act for the organized militia. 

This section may stimulate to some extent an interest in 
military matters throughout the country, but the benefits 
promised are too remote and uncertain to arouse any great 
enthusiasm. In the first place there is no surety that volun- 
teers will ever be called out during the active lifetime of any 
person who would like to see his name enrolled on this wait- 
ing list, and in the second he has no absolute guarantee that 
he will be commissioned even when such forces are called 
out. Political exigencies may interfere. 

Moreover, these uncertainties are increased by the pro- 
gressive age limits which the act imposes upon the granting 
of commissions, limitations that would be valuable if applied 
to the regular army, but are of doubtful utility in volunteer 
forces that are called out for short periods of service > only — 
two years at most as the law now stands. 

To receive a commission as-second lieutenant under this 
section a person must not be over thirty years of age; first 
lieutenant not over thirty-five; captain not over forty; major 
not over forty-five; lieutenant colonel not over fifty, and colo- 
nel not over fifty-five. Nor can they be commissioned in any 
National Guard organization that volunteers for service in a 
body. 

The War Department has already issued regulations for 
carrying the provisions of this section into effect. These 
regulations set forth the necessary qualifications which the 
applicant must possess, the scope and character of the exam- 
inations for officers of different grades, arms of service, or 
corps, and contain a form which applicants must follow in 
applying for examination.* 

SEc. 24. This section provides that the volunteer forces 
called out in future by the Federal government shall, sub- 


* General Orders No. 6, War Department, Igo4. 
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ject to the preceding section, be organized in accordance with 
the law approved April 22, 1898. This was the act creating 
' the volunteer army at the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War, and authorized, it will be remembered, the volunteering 
of organized militia in bodies. With the National Guard 
organized, armed, equipped, and disciplined the same as the 
regular army, which this act now requires, the raising of vol- 
unteers in the future will be a comparatively easy matter, and 
will not be attended’ with all the confusion and ill results 
that followed the calling out of these forces in 1898. 

SEc. 25. This section repeals the century-old militia 
laws that have encumbered our statute books so long and - 
rendered any real efficiency wh that branch of our national 
forces well nigh impossible. In laying them aside, however, 
we should remember that they are a part of our history, and 
unite us with the long forgotten past, when our great-grand- 
fathers in colonial times marched with the “train bands,” and 
on training days turned out in their best attire to indulge 
their vanities in military pomp and display, and thus kept 
alive the military spirit that animated the Minute Men of 
1776, and which still lives in the patriotism and valor of the 
National Guard to-day. But*they have served their useful- 
ness, and, like all human institutions subject to the eternal 
changes that mark a nation’s progress, have passed away to 
give place, let us hope, to laws more in consonance with our 
present needs. 

This completes the review of the new militia act, com- 
monly known as the Dick bill, from the name of the gentle- 
man who assisted in framing it, and who was instrumental 
in securing its adoption. It had its origin in an agreement 
between the War Department, representing the regular army, 
and the National Guard of the States, represented by a con- 
vention that met in Washington in 1902, in regard to pro- 
visions that were necessary to give vitality and effectiveness 
to our. militia system.* This agreement was presented to 
Congress and resulted in the drafting of a bill which, with 
some changes, was finally enacted into the present law. ° 


* Report of the Secretary of War, 1903, p. 338. ° 
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The necessity for some such provision has long been ap- 
parent, and was recognized as early as the time of President 
Jefferson, who recommended the separation of the militia into 
active and reserve forces. But the Federal government has 
never provided for a really organized militia until the adop- 
tion of this bill. It is true that what was termed the Na- 
tional Guard had existed before, but only as a creation of the 
States and to be used primarily as State forces. Uncer these 
conditions uniformity could not exist, nor could be expected 
where each State was proceeding upon its own lines and 
with little conformity to progressive military standards. 

Now, however, the National Guard has a national status 
and becomes a-recognized national force. It receives aid 
from the Federal government. conforms to army standards, 
and when called out will form with the regular army one 
homogeneous force. In its enlarged sphere its importance 
cannot be overestimated. 

But this act is not limited to its effect upon the National 
Guard, and while it energizes that force, gives it a national 
habitation and a name, and provides means for placing it on 
an efficient basis, it also crystallizes our heretofore nebulous 
and unformed military policy into definite shape. The parts 
to be played by the various actors have been mapped out, 
and with the energy and enterprise that characterize the 
American people we may hope to see at no distant day our 
military forces so organized, armed, equipped, and disci- 
plined that the nation will ever have ready at its command 
an army of freemen—the dream of former days—capable 
of defending its honor, its flag and the liberties of its peopie. 

In brief this policy may be outlined as follows: 

first. For all ordinary emergencies and needs of the 
government where military force is required, a small but 
highly efficient regular army. 

Second. For greater emergencies where an additional 
force is required to suppress insurrection, repel invasion, or 
to execute the laws, the regular army to be supported by a 
well trained National Guard similarly organized, armed, 
equipped and disciplined. 
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Third. For still greater emergencies, or for foreign ser- 
vice, or when the call is for a longer period than nine months, 
dependence must be had on volunteers. In this case the 
organized militia will probably not be called out as such, but 
will enter the armies in organized bodies as volunteers, which 
the law now authorizes. 

Our regular army in time of war, or when war is threat- 
ened, may be increased to 100,000 men. The organized mili- 
tia or National Guard now number 116,000 men, and are in- 
creasing. In war, then, the nation will have an organized 
force of over 200,000 men available for immediate action. 
Behind these stand the millions of reserve militia, many of 
whom will have served in the regular army, the National 
Guard, or been instructed in military schools. Our country 
is not without defenders. 

In this lecture an attempt has been made to emphasize 
the fact that all military forces, whatever their nature, should 
be thoroughly trained before being called into actual service, 
and that the failure to observe this military truism during 
the century and a quarter of our national existence rendered 
the militia, upon which the country depended during that 
period, an inefficient and expensive force. An unformed 
policy, confounding military resources with military strength, 
and leading to imperfect and ill-digested legislation, is mainly 
responsible for this. But experience is the great teacher, 
and to day our people seem to realize that the military pro- 
fession is indeed a profession, and that soldiers cannot spring 
into existence panoplied for war as did Athena from the 
brain of Jupiter. 

From untrained militia the States have gradually evolved 
trained forces which they called the National Guard. But 
they were not in reality national forces, though they might 
be called into the service of the Union as militia. There 
was no uniformity, little cohesion, and a lack of system, 
with theeconsequent inability to effectually codperate with 
the regular army, which should form the nucleus of all. 
Then comes the new militia act, the Dick bill, and the Na- 
tional Guard of the States becomes the National Guard of 
the nation. Our military policy takes form, a system is 
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evolved harmonizing discordant elements and enabling all to 
work for one common end. 

But the picture is not entirely without shadows. The 
way has been blazed, but much work yet remains to be done. 
It will be observed that the provisions of the new militia act 
are operative mainly upon the States, and not upon the Na- 
tional Guard direct. Aside from requiring on the part of 
the States certain codperative work as a condition precedent 
to their receiving allotments of money, the law is without 
sanction. Whether or not this is an element of weakness 
remains to be seen. 

The duty of the States is plain. Their legislation con- 
cerning the National Guard should be along the lines laid 
down by the Federal law. Otherwise confusion and lack of 
harmony must follow. For the National Guard only such 
men should be enlisted as would probably pass the muster- 
ing officer when they are called into the Federal service. So 
also the State codes of discipline, their military law, should, 
so far as possible, be assimilated to that governing the regu- 
lar forces. The reason for this is obvious. Simplicity be- 
gets efficiency, the real test, the watchword of the army. 

Officers detailed to inspect or on duty with the National 
Guard, or with any troops, should hew close to the line 
regardless of criticism. The military profession is not a 
pastime, and praise should be bestowed only when honestly 
earned. 

A word more to my brothers in arms of the National 
Guard and Iam done. Laws and regulations can call armies 
into existence, but cannot alone mould them into shape. 
After all has been said and done, the real test of the efficiency 
of a military establishment is found in the ability, zeal and 
integrity of its officers. It is they who breathe into the legal 
organism the breath of life and make of it a living poten- 
tiality. The future of the National Guard is in the hands of 
its officers. They are the guardians of the trust, the nation 
the beneficiary, and the people are watching how the duty is 
performed. 
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TROOP “M” SIXTH CAVALRY IN THE CHINESE 
REL:&F EXPEDITION OF 1900. 


By Captain DE R. C. CABELL, First U. S. CavaA.ry. 


HE First and Third Squadrons of the Sixth United 
States Cavalry were’assembled at San Francisco the 
latter part of June, 1900, with orders to sail on the Grant 
July 1st to Nagasaki, there to receive orders for the Philip- 
pines-or for China. About 250 horses had been sent from 
Jefferson Barracks to Vancouver to go on a horse boat from 
there; the remaining horses left San Francisco July Ist on 
two horse boats. 

There was considerable hurry and some confusion in 
loading the property, as it was desired to send the regiment 
forward as early as possible. Twenty-five sets of the horse 
equipments of my troop had gone with that number of men 
to Vancouver with the horses of my troop and were to go on 
the horse boat from there. When the order was received to 
place the remainder of my horse equipments on one of the 
horse boats sailing from San Francisco with the horses of 
other troops, I endeavored to get it changed, and tried to 
show that if we went to China and there was need of getting 
quickly into shape for work, it would be easier and quicker 
to get the men; horses and equipments from two boats than 
from three. For some reason this change was not allowed, 
and I sailed with my horses on one boat with part of the 
horse equipments, the rest of the equipments on another, and 
seventy-five of my men on a third. 

The Grant arrived off Taku the morning of July 3oth. 
None of the horse boats had arrived and none came until 
August 2d or 3d. Seven troops of the regiment went ashore 
August Ist. My troop was left aboard the Grant with orders 
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to remain there till I had succeeded in landing all the prop. 
erty of the regiment and then to promptly join the regiment 
at Tien-Tsin. 

As we lay out ten miles or more from shore, and boats 
could cross the bar only at high tide, thus making but one 
round trip a day, and above all, as lighters were very few and 
far between, this was a job that appeared well nigh endless. 
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The next five days were unhappy ones, filled with efforts 
to beg or borrow lighters, distracting rumors from Tien-Tsin, 
(thirty miles inland) that the Relief Expedition was expect- 
ing to start daily from there, and finally that it had actually 
started, and that we of ‘“‘M” Troop were hopelessly out of it. 
Then we heard that the Sixth had been left at Tien-Tsin to 
await its horses and equipments. 

The 3d of August passed with no more lighters, probably 
for several days, and a large part of the property still on the 
Grant. That night, through the courtesy of Captain Byron, 
the quartermaster on shore, I was promised the use for one 
trip of a small steamer engaged by him and expected next 
morning from Hong Kong, provided I caught the steamer 
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before he did. So, early in the morning I took the steam 
launch and cruised among the sixty or more war ships and 
transports looking for my steamer. Fortunately I got it 
first, took it to the Grant and began its loading. The last of 
the three horse boats had gotten in the night before. I 
went to the one carrying my saddles, etc., and fortunately 
found most of them stored on deck. I took them in a row 
boat to the Grant. 

We reached Tongku with the last of the regiment’s prop- 
erty, my troop and part of the equipments at 11 o'clock P. M. 
August 4th. Next morning we boarded some flat cars on 
the small railroad managed by the Russians and reached 
Tien-Tsin at 11 A. M., having met on the road a telegram 
from the Colonel ordering me to remain at Tongku till all 
the horses of the regiment had landed. As the trains in 
passing did not stop long enough to change cars I had to go 
on to Tien-Tsin. 

Leaving my troop at the station I walked two miles out 
to camp and reported the facts. 

I was told to remain and unload a number of cars con- 
taining heavy boxes of artillery ammunition. Seeing this 
could not be done that day with my men I sent out and 
rounded up one hundred coolies, who were glad to work for 
food, though they had to be guarded to prevent the troops 
of other nations seizing them. With their help the cars 
were unloaded by dark. When I was at the camp at noon I 
had asked for transportation to take my troop baggage to the 
camp, and was told that all available transportation but one 
wagon had gone with the Relief Expedition which had left 
the day before. However, I took out a load on the coolies. 
Next morning all my coolies, whom I had been ordered to 
turn over to the quartermaster, had escaped. Getting per- 
mission to go down to the station to see what I could do to- 
wards getting the rest of my baggage out, I sent out and 
secured the service of one hundred and fifty more coolies, 
and started them on regular trips to camp with my lighter 
baggage. In the meantime, by arrangement with Captain 
Byron, my troop set up eight wagons which had been shipped 
“knocked down,” he allowing us to use them for one trip in 
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return forthis work. By these means I succeeded in getting 
all my horse equipments and all of my light baggage which 
had arrived, out to camp. 

The baggage of the other troops was at the depot at 
Tien-Tsin and Tongku. I now needed only my horses to 
have one troop of cavalry ready for business, and they began 
to come in on the 6th by rail from Tongku. At 6p. M. on 
the 7th I reported to Colonel Wint that I had sixty-five men 
mounted and equipped for the field. He asked me how 
many horse equipments there were in the other seven 
troops, and on investigation I found sixteen sets. Colonel 
Wint then told me to take all of my troop that was ready, 
and the sixteen men to whom these equipments belonged 
and start next morning to join the Relief Expedition. 

This expedition had left Tien-Tsin August 4th, and 
fought the battle of Piet-Sang, ten miles from Tien-Tsin, 
early on the 5th, and the next day fought the battle of Yang- 
tsun, twenty miles from Tien-Tsin. In this battle the 
Americans had borne the brunt of the fighting and had lost 
some eighty men, killed and wounded, and had driven the 
Chinese headlong from the field in the direction of Peking. 
The Relief Expedition driving the Chinese towards Peking 
consisted of about 10,000 Japanese, 3,000 Russians, 2,500 
Americans and 2,000 British. The Japanese had some field 
artillery and a little cavalry. The only other cavalry with 
this expedition was a squadron of Bengal Lancers with the 
British. 

After the battle of Yang-tsun the Chinese retreated 
rapidly and were pursued by the allied army on the road 
along the Pei-ho River. 

The Japanese, having so much the larger army, were 
given the post of honor at the front, followed by the Rus- 
sians, Americans and British on the same road. 

On the morning of August 8th the troop left Tien-Tsin 
in high spirits at the prospect of joining the army at the 
front. They had worked hard and faithfully for a week to 
get ready for this start, and were happy that their labors had 
been rewarded by this opportunity, so they left Tien-Tsin 
whistling, singing and laughing. This joyful frame of mind 
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continued until we neared the battlefield of Piet-sang, where 
the sight and smell of numerous bloated carcasses of Chinese 
and horses scattered along the road, caused a sudden silence 
to fall on the troop, and there was no more whistling or sing- 
ing that day. 

After nooning at Piet-sang, where we found a company of 
the Ninth Infantry under Lieutenant Coleman and a detach- 
ment of Japanese left to guard the bridge of boats across 
the Pei-ho, we went on ten miles further to the battlefield of 
Yang-tsun, where we camped for the night. 

The weather was extremely hot, the roads cut up and 
dusty from the passage of so many troops and trains, and 
this, added to the fact that my horses were just twenty: four 
hours off the transport and’ were very leg weary, made the 
march a hard one. 

There had been considerable discussion at Tien-Tsin as 
to whether it would be possible to get forage on the way to 
Peking, and although I had been given but seven pack mules 
to carry the rations of my seventy-eight men, I had loaded 
one of these mules with grain. Besides this, Colonel Wint 
had sent a spring wagon with me to go as far as my first 
camp with one day's grain, and then return. Our apprehen- 
sions were greatly relieved when we found, as we proceeded, 
that the country was flat and level for miles on each side of 
the Pei-ho, and was practically nothing but one immense 
corn field, covered with the finest growth of Indian corn and 
kow-ling I have ever seen. It is true the corn was still not 
ripe and therefore not the best force for horses. 

In all directions over this great plain were scattered at 
intervals of two or three miles small villages, and in some 
of these we found dried corn. It was not always possible to 
get this dried corn, because the Chinese army had doubtless 
destroyed all it could, and the allies had used all of the 
rest that they could lay hands on. 

My troop was divided into four well organized squads, 
and to save time and to prevent confusion and to give every 
man his fair share of the work, I had arranged the duties of 
these squads so that on arriving at camp each squad knew 
just what it had to do, and it°was not necessary to stop at 
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any time and make details: For instance, on arriving at 
camp the leading squad, which had been the advance guard, 
at once posted themselves as outposts and proceeded to locate 
the water and wood. This squad formed the camp guard 
that night. The second squad, after putting their horses on 
the line, went out and got the forage; the third squad got 
the wood and the fourth squad the water. If it happened 
the forage was very scarce or hard to get, all the other men 
of the troop assisted in bringing it in, for I had made it a 
rule that no man should eat his supper or breakfast until his 
horse had been fed with the best obtainable forage, and I 
saw personally that this rule was enforced allthe time. The 
result of this distribution of duties was that we got into camp 
quickly and with the least fatigue to men and horses. 

Neither men nor horses rested much the first night. It 
was hot and the mosquitoes were in clouds. Isaw some men 
sleeping with their saddle blankets wrapped around their 
heads. 

Next morning we crossed the Pei-ho again on a bridge of 
boats, and at noon overtook the pack train of the British con- 
tingent. 

This train consisted of a large number of small mules. 
The drivers and packers were East Indians and seemed to 
manage their mules well. On looking at their pack saddles 
and carts it struck me that there was too much iron about 
them, making them unnecessarily heavy and very noisy. 
The pack mules were driven along the road in strings of 
threes, the lead mule being led and the second and third 
hitched to the saddle of the mule in front of it. I saw no- 
runaways, no straggling, and there was always a man right on 
hand to adjust the pack if one slipped. 

The carts also seemed to be efficient transportation, ex- 
cept that they were too heavy, and therefore the mules. 
attached to them could not pull much besides the cart. 

The idea of having carts instead of heavy wagons like 
ours struck me as a good one, for if one cart became disabled 
it was so much easier to pull it out of the column, unload it, 
fix it up, and reload it than it is with one of our big wagons.. 
The pack mules seemed too small to be very serviceable. 
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Late this afternoon we also passed a portion of the Japa- 
nese transportation. This consisted of a long train of light 
two-wheeled carts, drawn by one pony in shafts; sometimes 
a second pony was-hitched by ropesin front. Each cart had 
a driver, and was piled high with baggage, rations, etc., done 
up in small, neat, compact bundles. 

Occasionally I would see one of these carts turn out of 
the road to repack or to adjust the harness, or something of 
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that kind, and it was noticeable that this accident to one cart 
did not perceptibly delay the train, and that the driver, 
assisted if necessary by one or two of the train guards, could 
quickly unload and reload the cart, when he promptly fell 
into place in the train. 

Occasionally I would pass stragglers of the various armies. 
An American seldom had anything but his canteen, some- 
times his gun, but a Japanese soldier who fell out was inva- 
riably seen with all of his arms and equipments, and when 
he rejoined his company he must have taken his whole equip- 
ment. 
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We saw for the first time how a camel might be used to 
lighten the hardships of such a march. Where the road 
passed up a hill in a narrow cut we came upon a camel, led 
by an Indian sikh, and loaded with two or three hun- 
dred canteens of water, which covered his back and sides 
like clusters of grapes. 

At sunset that day I reported to General Chaffee at Peh- 
moon, near Ho-Si-Wu, just half way from Tien-Tsin to Pek- 
ing. He had with him the Ninth Infantry, two battalions 
of the Fourteenth Infantry, Reilly’s battery field artillery, 
two battalions of marines, and a detachment of the Signal 
Corps. 

The American transportation consisted of fourteen fqur- 
mule wagons, fifty pack mules, and another pack train of 
fifty mules loaded with ammunition. One pack train did not 
join General Chaffee until two or three days later. We were 
told that the Japanese army were ahead of us, keeping in 
touch with the Chinese. They were followed by the Rus- 
sians, and we were to follow them. 

August oth, for ten miles we marched along in rear of 
the Russians and I got my first sight of these soldiers on the 
march. They were heavy, stolid looking men, who straggled 
little and seemed to stand the heat well. The company just 
in front of me had a large kettle mounted on two wheels 
and drawn by two small horses. They managed to keep a 
fire under this kettle and so boiled water all day while 
marching on. I filled my canteen once or twice from this 
kettle and found the water good. It is true it was hot water 
when I first got it, but it was soon as cool as the water in the 
other canteens exposed to the sun. I was told that this 
kettle with hot water in it was, on its arrival in camp, used 
to make the soup which constituted the main part of these 
soldiers’ supper. It would seem a most excellent thing for 
us to get one of these kettles and see what Yankee ingenuity 
could do to improve it and then give one of them to every 
one of our companies. 

The Russians wore a white cotton uniform and a white 
cotton cap. The first day I saw them they struck me as be- 
ing the dirtiest looking soldiers I had ever seen, and they 
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continued to look dirty until one day when they stopped a 
few hours near water. Next day these men turned out in 
immaculate looking white; that is, they were made to wash 
their clothes whenever they had an opportunity, and I never 
saw them in anything like a permanent camp but what they 
had exceedingly clean looking uniforms. 

About 5 o'clock of the afternoon of this day we made 
camp in a village several miles off the main road, after 
marching sixteen miles. The main road here made a big 
bend and we cut acrossa chord of the arc. The wagon train 
did not get into camp that evening. At 10 o’clock I was 
directed to send a squad back a few miles to locate it. This 
squad reported back at 12 aot having seen the wagon train. 
I was then directed to take the rest of my troop and go back 
to our camp of the night before to look for it. When we 
reached the place, about six miles back where we turned off 
the main road, I carefully examined the road for marks of 
the passage of our wagon train, but there had been so much 
travel over this road that there was absolutely no sign of its 
having passed. nor could I hear anything of it from any of 
the numerous stragglers whom I saw along the road. I there- 
fore continued on back to Peh-moon, where I got breakfast, 
but saw nothing of the wagon train except the tracks where 
it had turned into the main road. 

When I left Tien-Tsin I had been unable to obtain any 
map of the country between Tien-Tsin and Peking. I had 
been given permission to copy a map of this road. This 
copy was made by Lieutenant Guiney of my troop, with a 
lead pencil in a very short time at night by the light of one 
flickering candle. The map was poor, indistinct and in- 
accurate in the first place, so he copied only enough of it for 
us to reach General Chaffee by its aid. We had no other 
map, and so the country ahead of us was absolutely unknown 
to me. Seeing and hearing nothing of the wagon train at 
Peh-moon, I started back to the front again, searching the 
roads on each side for evidence of the train leaving the main 
road. There were many roads which led off the main road, 
each of them so much traveled and cut up that it was impos- 
sible at times to tell which was the main road. I traveled 
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along until about sundown without having come upon any 
sign of the wagon train. I had overtaken parties of Japanese 
soldiers, and for this reason thought I must be near the front, 
and therefore concluded, as I had no rations, to go back to 
our camp of the night before. I reached it in eight miles, 
as we traveled in the dark through corn fields and villages 
where there were no roads, being guided only by a small 
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compass in a wrist watch, and what i kept in my head of the 
different distances I had marched that day. We camped 
this night without rations or shelter, and in some rain. 
Next day I overtook the army at Tung chow, sixteen miles 
from Peking. We had been in the saddle almost continu- 
ously thirty-six hours. 

From Tung-chow to Peking there extends a large canal 
running due west and in almost a straight line. There are 
four roads running parallel to this canal, each leading into a 
gate in the wall of the city of Peking. These roads are 
about a mile apart, two on each side of the canal. It had 
been decided that from Tung-chow to Peking the four armies 
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should march abreast, one on each of these four roads. The 
Japanese were on the right, then the Russians, Americans 
and British. The country was still perfectly flat and covered 
with a dense growth, of high corn. Numerous crossroads 
intersected the road that we traveled. To keep up the nor- 
mal formation of an advance guard in this country and ex-. 
plore it thoroughly and fast enough not to impede the march 
ot the troops behind was not possible, because the horses 
traveling through the high thick corn and forcing their way 
through it where there were no roads, soon became exhausted; 
therefore I improvised a formation for my advance guard 
which I had never seen used before. Lieutenant Guiney, 
with one squad of eighteen jen, was sent forward as an ad- 
vance party. Of these men he kept a small detachment in 
the road and sent the others in twos, threes or fours, along 
the crossroads to the right and left, with orders after explor- 
ing the road for half a mile or so to return to the main road 
by the same route and to fall in in rear of the troop. 

As soon as one squad began to be much depleted I sent 
another squad forward from the support at a trot to replace 
it. In this way every horse had an equal share of the fatigue 
of the march, and we made eleven miles to camp in about 
three hours and a half, having covered the country com- 
pletely for half a mile or more on each side of the road and 
without seriously fatiguing any horse. We saw no Chinese 
troops, and only occasionally a few unarmed Chinese or men 
who had just thrown away their arms. 

About 10 o’clock we reached a village about five miles 
from Peking. Shortly after we arrived at this place General 
Chaffee told me to take six men and go to the road a mile and 
a half to the left, upon which the British were advancing, 
connect with them, and then use the six men as an outpost. 
I went along through the high corn until I got near where I 
expected to find the road, when I could see trees which indi- 
cated a village. At the same time I heard a great chatter in 
Chinese, and dismounted with a sergeant to slip up on the 
place and see what was there. When I got within about a 
hundred yards of the village I saw about eight or ten Chinese 
soldiers who, on seeing me, set up a shout and ran back into the 
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village. I could see thirty or forty others hurrying from one 
side of the street to the other with their arms. I ran back 
to the horses and dismounted, and knowing that it was use- 
less to longer try to conceal our movements, and yet not 
knowing just what was in the village, I determined to charge 
through it. This we did in column of files, firing with our pis- 
tols as we went. There were some two or three hundred 
Chinese soldiers in the village, but they were too frightened 
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to do us any harm or make any serious attempt to stop us. 
As soon as I got back to camp I was sent with my troop and 
two guns to attack the village, but the Chinese had fled. 

We were told that it had been agreed that the four armies 
were to lay over on this line the next day, August 14th, so 
as to bring up everything from the rear and get in readiness 
for the attack on Peking, for it was expected there would be 
a hard struggle. 

At 5:300’clock on the 14th I was ordered to take my troop 
and make a reconnaissance toward Peking, going until I met 
with some resistance or until I reached the wall, and then to 
return to camp. I expected to be back by 8 o’clock. After 
going about three miles the advance guard reported to me 
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that they had just seen a British lieutenant, who stated that 
he and his forty men had just been driven back. I sent 
word to him to turn back and that we would see what was in 
front of us. I do not think this message reached him. Soon 
after this, we were fired on from the left front and our ad- 
vance party driven in. 

The firing was in volleys and from apparently several 
hundred men. I dismounted the troop, put the horses under 
shelter, and took up a position which was sheltered from the 
left front, and returned the fire, sending a mounted squad 
under Lieutenant Guiney to make a short reconnaissance and 
with orders to retreat around my flank if he found any consid- 
erable body. He developed a party. of infantry and some 
mounted men and then joined me. After some twenty or 
thirty minutes of this firing we got several volleys on the 
right rear, and I mounted and withdrew about five hundred 
yards to where I had seen a strong compound, and I sent 
word back to General Chaffee that I had been attacked and 
would stay where I was. 

A civilian interpreter had accompanied me that morning, 
and as soon as the firing began he fled back to camp and re- 
ported that my troop was surrounded by Chinese infantry 
and cavalry, and was being cut to pieces, whereupon General 
Chaffee had promptly come forward with his force. When 
he reached my position and saw the wall of Peking he 
formed his line and advanced on it, and in a short time a 
company of the Fourteenth Infantry had scaled the wall. 

During this attack on the wall my troop was covering the 
left and front, and was for some half an hour or more en- 
gaged in the clearing of a gate by dismounted carbine fire. 
At 11 o'clock the night before we had heard a heavy can- 
nonading, which continued all night, and thought it must be 
the Chinese attacking the legations, but when the Americans 
reached the wall they found that most of this firing had been 
by the Russians and Japanese, who had advanced the night 
before and attacked the wall. It was said that the Russians 
had in fact succeeded in taking the gate and gotten in the 
city, where they were ambushed by the Chinese and driven 
out with a loss of a hundred men. 
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It was this same gate that was taken by the Americans 
about 11 o’clock the morning of the 14th, just after they had 
scaled the wall. 

Though the Americans were the first in the city by sev- 
eral hours, they were not the first to reach the legations, 
having no guide who knew the streets. The British who 
entered by the gate which my troop had cleared of Chinese, 
marched straight to the wall of the Tartar City near the lega- 
tions, and going under this wall by the water gate, entered 
the legations without a fight, the Americans being a short 
time behind them. 

About 1 o’clock I left my troop dismounted under the 
wall at the corner where jt had been scaled, and walked 
along the wall outside for about 200 yards, when I came to 
the Tung-pien gate. This gate and the narrow street lead- 
ing from it into the city were jammed with three or four 
hundred Russian infantry. There seemed to be some dis- 
, pute or misunderstanding between them and the Americans 
as to which were entitled to possession of the street. The 
Russians were not firing nor making any other use of the 
street but were just standing init. They were very ugly as 
I passed through them. 

A hundred yards or so from the gate I saw General 
Chaffee’s staff and two guns of Reilly’s battery. The latter 
were in position on an open stone bridge, firing at an immense 
tower on the wall of the Tartar City, at a distance of one 
hundred yards. This tower was filled with Chinese rifle- 
men, but the men at the guns did not seem to mind the bul- 
lets that were flying around them, and continued pegging 
away at the tower. 

When I went back through the Russians at the gate they 
were still ugly, and were venting their spleen by the pleasant 
pastime of murdering women and children. Isawa Russian 
soldier pick a woman up by the waist, turn her feet up and 
mash her head against the pavement, and another take a 
small child by the ankle, swing him around his head and 
dash his brains out the same way. Whether there were 
officers with these troops I do not know, but it is presumed 
there were. 
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That night we camped between the moat and the wall of 
the Tartar City. Itrained, and we had no covering or bed- 
ding. Lieutenant Guiney and I stuck our sabers in the 
ground and rested one end of the guidon staff on these sabers, 
the other end on the ground, and stretched a piece of mat- 
ting which we found across this, and so got some protection 
from the rain. 




















JAPANESE AND AMERICANS AT TAKU. 


Next morning at 7 o'clock my troop followed the artillery 
through the Chien-men gate of the Tartar City, into a flag- 
paved court, just inside this gate. I went up on the gate, 
which was about fifty feet high. There were four guns of 
Reilly’s battery up there. Two of them pointed toward the 
palace and were not firing, and two of them pointed west 
along the wall of the Tartar City, firing at the gate on this 
walla mile off. They were doing fine practice, hitting the 
gate at nearly every shot. About this time a heavy firing of 
small arms was opened on the gate from one of the gates of 
the palace, about seven hundred yards to the north of us. 
We could see the Chinese, who were using all kinds of small 
arms, smokeless and black powder, Mausers, Remingtons, 
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jingals, bows and arrows, and as Major Quinton expressed 
it, every weapon known to modern and ancient warfare. | 

General Chaffee stood looking coolly at this sight for a 
few minutes, and soon opened on the enemy a heavy fire 
from infantry and marines posted on the Chien-men gate and 
wall on each side of us, and a wall in front of it, while part 
of the Fourteenth Infantry advanced on the gate, which was 
soon taken. I rejoined my troop in the court below, and we 
sat there holding our horses and talking to some companies 
of the Ninth Infantry, which at this time were also in reserve. 
This sounded more like a battle than any I had seen. The 
four guns of Reilly’s battery were firing just over our heads, 
as were some five or six hundred infantry and marines. The 
wall just in front of me was filled with infantry firing, anda 
touch of reality was given by the sound of a few Chinese 
shots that were striking the stones of the court. Lieutenant 
Corcoran, Sixth Cavalry, in command of a Gatling gun de- 
tachment, brought his gun up at a trot through the gate 
where one of his men was killed, and opened fire on the 
Chinese. He was vigorously cheered by our waiting troops, 
to whom the sound of his firing was a welcome one. 

The fight was over by 2 o'clock, when the Americans had 
taken the four gates in succession and had driven the Chi- 
nese off the gate over the door of the palace. 

It was said the fighting was stopped at this time by the 
Allies, who were unwilling for the Americans to occupy the 
palace, and they insisted on the Americans withdrawing 
from the Imperial City, which was done at 5 o’clock, and we 
camped this night in the same place we camped the night 
before. The assaulting columns had captured a large quan- 
tity of flags, which were sent back to me to keep, so that 
when my troop marched out of the Imperial City it looked 
like a troop of lancers, each man carrying a Chinese flag. 
These two days’ fighting, resulting as they did in the relief 
of the legations and the capture of the palace and the whole 
city of Peking, virtually ended the campaign, though there 
were a few minor affairs later at other places. 

The next day the French troops relieved the Pei-tang 
Catholic Cathedral in the Imperial City, which had been held 
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for two months by fifty French and Italian marines under 
the leadership of Bishop Favier.' This cathedral was so 
large a compound that it would have required several hun- 
dred men to have properly defended it against a courageous 
foe, yet these fifty marines had held it against the daily at- 
tacks of thousands of Boxers and. Imperial troops, who had 
never once effected an entrance, though they had exploded 
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seven large mines under different parts of the enclosure and 
had killed or wounded between thirty and forty of these de- 
fenders. 

If the holding of the legations by seven hundred soldiers 
was a great thing, the holding of this place by fifty men 
when it was in the heart of the Imperial City and subject to 
assaults from all sides, is almost unparalleled in history. 


THE JAPANESE SOLDIERS. 


Of the sixteen thousand troops composing the Relief Ex- 
pedition, the Japanese had between eight and ten thousand. 
It was said that these were the picked troops of Japan, and 
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that they had been told that any man who misbehaved be- 
fore the: nations would not be allowed to return to Japan. 
They were, therefore, the very best that Japan could do, and 
there were no better. They were brave, active, hardy and 
uncomplaining soldiers. No risk, nor even the certainty of 
death kept them from doing their duty. ‘ It was said that, 
on the night of July 13th, when the attack on Tien-Tsin had 
failed and it became necessary to blow up a gate of the 
walled city or abandon the attack, early next morning twenty 
Japanese soldiers volunteered to blow up the gate, though 
this had to be done in the actual presence of hundreds of 
Chinese immediately over them on the wall, and they must 
have known that few or none of them would return alive 
from the attempt, and yet they successfully blew up the gate, 
and nineteen of the twenty were killed or wounded. Again 
at Peking a similar attempt was made to blow up a gate. 
After the fuse was lighted the Chinese opened a small pos- 
tern gate and sallied out and put the fuse out. 

The Japanese seeing this, returned, relit the fuse and 
stayed right there until it exploded, some being blown up 
with it. 

One great advantage these people had as soldiers over 
our men was, that they could live on so little and so simple 
fare that the commissary trains were very small. Whether 
they would make as successful soldiers against a braver 
enemy remains to be seen, but there was nothing that I saw 
that would lead me to doubt it. 


THE RUSSIANS. 


The difference between the Russian officers and soldiers 
that I saw, was more marked than that between the officers 
and soldiers of any other nation. Many of the officers seemed 
educated, polished gentlemen, and were doubtless accom- 
plished soldiers. 

The men, on the other hand, while strong, hardy and 
possessed of plenty of brutal courage, were, nevertheless, 
stupid, dirty and brutal looking. The impression we got of 
the Russians as a whole, was that if they were holding a 
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position and under control of their officers, they would prob- 
ably stay there as long as a man was left, but in an attack 
when the individual qualities of the men would be called 
into play, that they would show up poorly. 


THE FRENCH. 


The French had no troops with the Relief Expedition 
until Peking was reached, and they took no part in the two 
days’ fighting, except a squad of twenty men who were with 
me on the morning of the 14th. 

This squad was well handled and did good work. Later 
the French had some thirty thousand troops in China, 
among them some Chasseufs d’ Afrique, who were fine look- 
ing soldiers. 

THE BRITISH. 

The British troops were composed of various tribes of 
East Indians and some English artillery. During the ad- 
vance I saw little of them except of some native Indian lancers. 
These men made most excellent scouts. They went in 
small patrols of four or five well to the front, covering a 
large extent of country. It was said that each mounted man 
had a native servant to take care of his horse and equip- 
ments, and there was no cleaner looking, neater appearing 
soldiers on’ the march or on parade than these lancers. 
Their horse equipments were always in perfect condition, 
and I never saw better groomed horses. The latter were 
half Arabian and neat, clean limbed, small animals that 
stood the march very well, but they had many sore backs 
and did not carry near the weight that our horses did. 

The English officers and soldiers fraternized with our 
officers and soldiers, and it was a common remark that we, 
meaning the American and British, were the only decent 
people there. 


THE GERMANS. 


The German soldiers did not arrive until after Peking 
was taken, so they had no part in the fighting. The Chan- 
cellor of their legation had been killed at the beginning of 
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the uprising, and they seemed to feel that they ought to do 
something, so they sent out numerous expeditions into the 
country and there were frequent rumors of battles in the 
country around Peking long after everybody else had gone 
into winter quarters. 

The German soldier makes a magnificent appearance on 
parade, but he seemed entirely unsuited to a campaign in a 
hot country, and where he had long distances to march; nor 
did he seem to know how to care for himself well in the field, 
for it is said that there were more sick Germans in China 
than of all the other nations together. 


THE AMERICANS. 


We all know what our soldiers are, so it is useless to re- 
mark upon them. They were the same independent, care- 
less, slouchy, but brave and intelligent men that we have in 
our army to-day. 

The slouchy appearance of the American soldiers in 
Peking, as compared with the foreigner, was caused by the 


fact that the Americans in permanent camp were required to 
wear good, ciean looking uniforms all the time as long as 
they had them. They had but two or three suits of blue, 
and in the dust of Peking these all became dirty, and there 
was no way of cleaning them. 

The soldiers of the other nations took off their best 
clothes as soon as they returned from a parade or ceremony, 
and went around camp in their oldest clothes, so whenever 
they were turned out for a ceremony they excelled our men 
noticeably in the neatness and cleanliness of their dress. 











THE METHOD BEST SUITED IN THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY FOR IMPARTING PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION IN “SECURITY AND INFORMA. 
TION” TO THE NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
OF A TROOP OF CAVALRY, INCLUDING A 
SCHEME FOR PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
THAT SUBJECT.* | 


# 


By First LigtvrEnant MALIN CRAIG, Firru CAvaAtry. 


E are taught that “cavalry is the arm par excellence 

for patrolling,” and it is apparent that the security 

and information of any body of troops, will depend more 

upon the efficiency of its patrols than upon all the other 
means of gaining information combined. 

Let us, therefore, dwell at considerable length on patrols 
and upon the individual members of a patrol, inasmuch as 
the success of the patrol depends upon the scouts, and the 
success of the force sending out the patrol depends in turn 
upon the success of the patrol, and so on, up to the main 
force. 

The members of a patrol are scouts, hence we will ex- 
amine into the necessary qualifications of a scout in order 
that we may tell our men what is needed. Not every man 
has these qualifications, nor can every man acquire them. 

A good scout should be naturally fearless and energetic, 
he should have good vision and hearing, and have plenty of 
audacity tempered with judgment. He should be a good 
horseman, full of resource and expedients. He should be 
ever prepared to rely upon himself alone, and should never 


*Subject of thesis required at the General Service and Staff College, De- 
partment of Tactics, in connection with the course in Security and Informa- 
tion.—[ Epiror.] 
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allow himself to be captured as long as he and his horse are 
not disabled by wounds or by accident. 

A scout may add to the above essentials, certain other 
qualifications which may be considered as accomplishments, 
(such as, for instance, being a good shot, or conversant with 
the language of the inhabitants of the theatre of operations, 
or a military topographer) and his value as a scout will be 
accordingly increased. 

Some degree of familiarity with topography is almost a 
necessity for a patrol leader, since information supported by 
a map, a mere sketch even, is more reliable, and conveys a 
far more accurate idea than can be obtained from a man who 
relies upon his unaided memory. 

It is certainly to be conceded that a man in his first enlist- 
ment is fully occupied in learning the routine dutiesof a soldier, 
and it is with men who have previously been thoroughly 
grounded in their drill, horsemanship, etc., that we should 
work to gain the success that is demanded. 

We will suppose then that our noncommissioned officers 
are well grounded in the routine duties of a soldier; that 
they are well instructed in troop drill, equitation, guard duty 
and fire discipline. They will have had, also, some instruc- 
tion in the estimating of distances, signaling, camping expe- 
dients, and perhaps a smattering of elementary veterinary 
science. 

Our subject should be then divided into its technical head- 
ings, as understood by the recognized authorities on the sub- 
ject, and progressive instruction given under these headings. 

Among the technical headings under which authorities 
ordinarily consider military methods of gaining information 
and security for an army are: ‘Reconnaissance in Force,” 
“Special Reconnaissance,” and “ Patrolling.” We shall discuss 
the last named first on account of its very great importance. 

In instructing our men, we should assemble the whole 
troop for an informal lecture. The means to be taken will 
arouse the interest of nearly all the men, and give an oppor- 
tunity to make necessary preliminary explanations, and com- 
prehensively illustrate them. 

It seems that the average enlisted man can gain a more 
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complete understanding of oral explanations and instructions 
when his eye is afforded opportunity to assist his ear. 
Knowledge acquired through the combined senses of sight 
and hearing is much more thoroughly, clearly and easily im- 
pressed upon the memory than that which comes through 
the sense of hearing only. For these reasons illustration of 
instruction is exceedingly valuable, hence desirable. 

This can be accomplished by the use of large diagrams, 
as is shown by the various plates in “Security and Informa- 
tion’’—on a blackboard, or by the use of pegs stuck in the 
ground and marked “sentinel,” “vedette,” “picket,” “sup- 
port,” ‘“‘reserve,” “patrol,’’ “scout,’’ etc. Another method, 
better than any other expedient for illustrating instructions 
in minor tactics, we will designate the “Terrain Table,” 
which consists in taking an ordinary table (the larger the 
better), and nailing boards vertically around its edges to a 
suitable height. Then fill the enclosed space with sand to 
a convenient depth. If the sand is moistened, it may be so 
manipulated as to represent almost any kind of terrain. 
Natural features are easily improvised—woods by sprigs of 
evergreen or twigs, farm houses or villages by blocks, roads 
and streams by strings or pieces of small rope, soldiers in 
patrol, outpost, advance guard, or any desired formation, by 
matches or toothpicks. 

Here then we have the terrain, and it is right here that the 
men can be taught the theory of minor tactics and their own 
positions under various conditions. The instructor can ex- 
plain and illustrate as he proceeds. Every man should be 
taught to find the points of the compass, and each should 
know what is required of him under any and all circum- 
stances. 

When the men have gained a general idea of the subject, 
and have learned to think of the table with its improvised 
natural features as a miniature terrain, a noncommissioned 
officer should be called upon to conduct a patrol from a desig- 
nated point to some position indicated by the instructor. 
The movement should be made as it would be under natural 
conditions, keeping out of sight of a supposed enemy in a 
particular direction or directions, at the same time examining 
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all places likely to afford concealment to the scouts of the 
enemy, ascending all heights near the route for the view 
that is afforded (at the same time keeping concealed as much 
as possible), and in general, carrying out all the principles 
laid down in “Security and Information” for the conduct of 
a patrol of the kind used. 

Individual men may be required to proceed in the same 
way until they understand what is required regarding the 
method of procedure of scouts; they may be then excused, 
and particular attention paid to the noncommissioned officers, 
who in the natural order of things will be the patrol leaders. 

It will soon be found practicable to send out two, and later 
several patrols on the miniature terrain, sometimes with the 
same, sometimes with different objects in view. It will be 
apparent at once that the men are taking great interest in 
the work, and the noncommissioned officers in learning their 
own parts will unconsciously prepare themselves for the im- 
parting of instruction to the other members of the troop. 
They will in addition gain familiarity with the particular du- 
ties of each man of a patrol, such as point, flanker, rear guard, 
etc. 

The noncommissioned officers should be required to con- 
struct upon the terrain table models of well known ground, 
and later of territory recently scouted over, with a view to 
educating their memories and training their powers of obser- 
vation in a way that will assist them later in the instruction 
in map making. « 

To this instruction should be added, without fail, exhaust- 
ive detailed practice in the writing of messages, and in the 
understanding of the essentials of military messages, viz: 
accuracy, legibility, and the separation of facts from sur- 
mises, etc. Also the method of recording the time, place of 
the sender, the address, signature, and methods of sending, 
all of which are so thoroughly explained in ‘Security and 
Information.” 

In connection with the formation to be taken by patrols, 
under various conditions of terrain, it may be well to state 
that the tendency at present is to use the skirmish formation, 
with flanks slightly refused, under nearly all conditions. By 
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means of this formation more front can be covered than in 
any other way, hence more opportunities are afforded for the 
gaining of information. 

It will be a difficult matter to surround and cut off or to 
ambush a patrol in such formation, hence one or more men 
will always be able to get away in case of sudden attack. 
Thus all the requirements of a proper formation are main- 
tained. 

In a close country, it may be objected, this formation can- 
not be maintained. This is also true of the normal forma- 
tion, and in such a case I would suggest the formation of a 
column or of columns of troopers, with a suitable distance be- 
tween the men, the usual formation to be taken at the first 
opportunity (ploying and deploying where necessary). 

If our men learn well, in theory as indicated, the duties 
they are to perform, and are then put through a course in the 
actual terrain, similar or better, identical with that which 
they have learned in theory, they will be far better equipped 
for their duties than the men who have had practical work 
only. 

A scout may be a private soldier or he may be an officer, 
but regardless of his rank, the value of his work will depend 
on his natural ability, improved by training, study and prac- 
tice. This is why I lay so much stress on the scout, and on 
the necessity for his being well trained, on the fact that it is 
on him that the success or failure of his patrol depends, and 
by regular gradations we find that the commander himself 
is dependent on the scout for information concerning the 
terrain, resources of the country, movements, strength and 
position of the enemy. The scout is, in general, the only 
man who can supply the above information in time of war 
and in the face of the enemy. 

A special reconnaissance may be considered as a patrol, 
generally large, but at times small, and which has a particu- 
lar object in view. Its commander will be, in general, an 
officer, and the success of the reconnaissance will depend 
upon the thoroughness of the instruction of the members in 
their duties as scouts. The importance of their duties can- 
not be too strongly impressed upon the individual scouts. 
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The line which marks the difference between a special 
reconnaissance and a reconnaissance in force is often a 
small one. The object in view is often the only difference. 
The troop should have practice in both kinds of reconnais- 
sance, outlining an enemy where necessary. 

In no kind of instruction does satisfactory success with 
the advanced portions more depend upon the thoroughness 
with which elementary principles have been taught than in 
field exercises. In such elementary instruction, therefore, 
too much care and study cannot be put upon efforts to im- 
part to all a complete and intelligent grasp of the spirit of 
the principles involved. From the very nature of the work, 
few definite rules can be announced for its government. 
Success depends upon the prompt exercising of good judg- 
ment. This is. why instruction should be directed toward 
creating an interest in the work, and producing an intelli- 
gent appreciation of its principles. 

Noncommissioned officers and intelligent, selected pri- 
vates (good horsemen, who habitually take good care of their 
mounts, preferred ) should be carefully drilled and instructed 
in the duties of patrol leaders, scouts, etc. They should be 
required to study, and where practicable to recite prior to 
the practical instruction of the day, on the portions of the 
text which relate to the exercises of the day. 

Some forms of compensation may well be given to men 
who show great interest and who do extra study, by accord- 
ing them whenever possible such privileges as naturally 
fall to patrol leaders and scouts, such as marching in pairs 
on the flanks, in the advance and in the rear of the column, 
whenever on the march. Strict maintenance of distance 
and position should not be exacted of them except during 
instruction. 

A troop commander can make thoroughly efficient patrols 
of his men, certainly of a majority of them, by first giving 
them the illustrated theory as previously explained, then 
supplementing by practical work, as indicated hereafter in 
the progressive schedules. 

As our drill regulations contemplate dismounted work by 
our men, the course of instruction should include some dis- 
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mounted work. The general conduct of mounted and dis- 
mounted patrols is to a great extent the same. Distances 
vary considerably, as do some of the means of examining 
houses, villages, enclosed places, marching on great roads, 
etc. At any rate, the men should be so trained as to be of 
value to the service in case of loss of horses, or as has been the 
case in our service lately, when cavalry regiments have been 
temporarily dismounted for service. The men should feel 
that dismounted they are the equal in every respect of in- 
fantrymen, being armed the same (with a revolver in addi- 
tion) and mounted, considerably at an advantage, due to 
superior mobility. 

Advance and rear guard duty should be first understood 
from the illustrated instruction, then by doing practically 
what has previously been explained and illustrated. The 
duties of constituent parts of the advance and rear guards 
can be readily taught, using the whole troop for the lines of 
observation and resistance, and indicating the reserves, and 
if necessary even the supports, by flags or other suitable 
mark. 

The necessity for active, able scouts and patrols is espe- 
cially apparent in the rear guard duty, where cavalrymen are 
in demand on account of their ability to fight a delaying 
action, and then mount and get away in a manner that could 
not be successfully attempted by dismounted troops. 

In the theoretical instruction in advance guard duty, 
given at the terrain table, the men can see how each patrol, 
flanker or point, guards the larger bodies which follow from 
surprise, and enables them to prepare for action. 

In advance guard duty I would again advocate the skir- 
mish formation in preference to the normal one. It pre- 
serves the integrity of the subdivisions under their own 
leaders; it covers more ground, therefore causes an enemy 
who would allow the advance party to get by and then de- 
liver a few volleys into the flank of the support or reserve, 
or of even the main body, to keep at a greater distance than 
he otherwise would. In close country the skirmishers would 
close in and be in fully as effective a position as though they 
were in the normal formation. At any rate, the troop should 
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be well drilled in both formations The training should 
cause each man to move to his position at command, almost 
automatically, yet all the while using his faculties for observ- 
ing, and at the same time keeping himself concealed as much 
as is consistent with seeing all that can be seen. 

Outpost duty in practice is but the expansion of what the 
men have learned from the instruction given at the table on 
the terrain of sand. They may consider the various bodies of 
the outpost as stationary patrols, with moving patrols here 
and there, to supplement with what information they may be 
able to obtain the security given to the main force by the 
stationary bodies. 

The sentinels are merely performing guard duty under 
new conditions. They have more to remember in the way 
of special orders. Here the use and necessity for signals is 
taught and understood. The value of a good point of obser- 
vation for the vedettes is pointed out—on high ground by 
day, below the sky line by night. All can be well illustrated 
by detailing patrols and scouts to represent an enemy; let 
them attempt to crawl up on the vedettes; let them run the 
gauntlet of a patrol ortwo. In short, let them compare their 
positions to those of a game stalker, always remembering 
that the game is stalking them at the same time, and that 
any carelessness on their part may cause the game to deliver 
a disabling blow from the limits of long rifle range. 

I have merely touched upon the various headings, be- 
lieving that the practical instruction will follow the illus- 
trated. It seems to me that the method of the table and 
sand representing the terrain will give more than theoretical 
instruction, for it combines at ieast the elements of practice 
with the theory. The men sce what they are to do before 
they do it, and they will involuntarily look upon their work 
in the field as they did at the table, only the table will be 
larger and they will be what was represented by the matches 
and toothpicks. 

Before proceeding to the progressive scheme for instruc- 
tion I wish to note that, where possible, it is advisable to 
give auxiliary instruction to selected men in topographical 
reconnaissance. The instruction should be given in detail, 
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practically conventional signs, map reading, map making, no 
matter how rough, road sketching, and most important, report 
writing. 

After the men have practiced copying conventional signs 
and simple maps, they should be taken, dismounted, along a 
road for a mile or so, pacing and estimating distances, taking 
bearings with a compass, orestimating them, or both. After 
some proficiency is shown in the above, simple sketches may 
be made, showing courses of roads and streams, the men 
familiarizing themselves with the character of surrounding 
features which have military importance. Then other trips 
should be made over the same routes, the instructor point- 
ing out such objects as shopld be described and explaining 
what features require mention, and giving reasons. 

This instruction will teach the men to supplement their 
sketches with descriptive reports. The written reports should 
be carefully gone over by the instructor, omissions supplied, 
improvements suggested, and then the whole rewritten. As 
the men progress, exploring patrols may be sent out under 
them, a sketch and written report being required on return. 
The work should be checked and corrected. 

A troop commander who is interested in his troop, can 
easily find time to get in the instruction above indicated, 
during the ordinary open season for the practical work, and 
during inclement weather for the theoretical. After the 
foregoing theoretical illustrated instruction, the troop is 
ready for the field work, in the sense that the men can work 
intelligently, having a good idea of what is wanted, and not 
being dependent upon hurried and often incomplete verbal 
instructions, given at the last moment just before they are 
to be put into execution. Where they are in doubt the non- 
commissioned officers will be capable of straightening them 
out. All will be eager to learn; their interest has already 
been aroused and is ready for the stimulation that properly 
conducted field exercises will bring. They will look upon 
their duty as a pleasant relaxation from the dull routine of 
drill. 

The following schedule seems to more fully meet the re- 
quirements of our service and to be more thorough and prac- 
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tical than any other of which I know. It has been found 
successful in the few instances where tried. All depends 
upon the troop commander; if his interest is sincere that of 
his men will follow. 





































SCHEME FOR PROGRESSIVE INSTRUCTION IN MINOR TACTICS 


( CAVALRY.) 
PATROLLING. 
Explanation : 
Division of patrols: 
(a) Large. 
(4) Strong. 


Strength of each. 


Classification and purpose for which each is used: 
(a) Officers (small or strong). 
(6) Reconnoitering (small or strong). 
(c) Exploring (small or strong). 
(d@) Harassing (small or strong, generally strong). 
(e) Expeditionary (small orstrong, generally strong). 
(f) Visiting (small). 
(g) Flank (always strong). 
(4) Covering (always strong ). 
(7) Connecting (always strong). 
(2) Pursuing (small or strong). 
In the general formation of the patrol, note especially 
the composition of the point. 
General conduct of patrol with reference to: 
(a) Moving to the front. 
(4) Moving to the rear. 
(c) Great roads, villages, inhabited places. 
(d) Halting. 
(e) Meeting a friendly patrol. 
(/) Civilians from direction of the enemy. 
(g) Questioning country people. 
(#) Civilians going towards the enemy. 
(7) Guides. 
(2) Concealment while reconnoitering. 
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Methods of reconnoitering : 
(a) Across roads. 
(6) Heights. 

(c) Defiles. 

(d) Bridges and fords. 

(e) Woods. 

(f) Inclosures (gardens, parks, cemeteries). 
(g) Houses. 

(4) Villages. 

(z) Cities and towns. 

(2) Enemy in position. 

(7) Enemy on the march. 


¢ 
Practice. 


The troop should be divided into small reconnoiter- 
ing patrols, and territory assigned to each. After giving 
special instructions to each leader, he should be directed to 
inspect his patrol, to designate a place of assembly, to give 
special cautions and to instruct the men in signals. 

The patrol should be started out after questioning the 
leader and members to ascertain whether duties are thor- 
oughly understood. Where possible, an officer should ac- 
company each patrol, otherwise an especially well qualified 
noncommissioned officer, to make corrections of mistakes and 
to point out omissions. On completion of what orders re- 
quire, the patrols should return to the starting point or post 
and report tothe commander. It is assumed that all instruc- 
tion will be consistent with the principles enunciated in the 
text for the conduct of cavalry patrols. 

Repeat the foregoing instruction until it is thoroughly 
understood and comprehended. Too much care cannot be 
taken to see that the points, flankers and scouts do not go 
about in a purely mechanical manner, due to ignorance and 
lack of proper appreciation of the spirit and purpose of the 
duty. 

Impress upon the men the fact that the typical forma- 
tions given in the text are examples only, taken under 
normal conditions, and that they cannot govern rigidly; that 
all formations of patrols will necessarily vary, according to 
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their object, the nature of the ground, and the character and 
position of the enemy. 

Teach the leaders that “the patrol must always be so 
formed as to facilitate the gaining of information, and to in- 
sure, if possible, the escape of at least one man in case the 
patrol should be cut off.” 


PATROLLING — Continued, 
Explanation: 
The commander explains: 
Significance of signs: 
(a) Boats and bridges. 
(6) Flames and smoke of campfires. 
(c) Rumbling vehicles. 
(d) Neighing horses. 
(e) Braying mules. 
(f) Barking dogs. 
(g) Noises made by troops on the march and the 
distances heard. 
(2) Reflections of weapons. 
Distances that different objects are visible. 
Conditions tending to mislead judgment of distance. 
Significance of : 
(a) Trails. 
(6) Abandoned camps and bivouacs. 
(c) Manner of inhabitants (hostile or friendly). 
Reports: 
(a) When sent. 
(6) How sent. 
(c) Indispensable qualities. 
(d@) Form. 
Now divide the troop into expeditionary patrols (better 
small), and fully explain: 
Proper procedure of patrol when its object is to: 
(a) Capture sentinels. 
(6) Capture patrols. 
(c) Capture prisoners generally. 
(d) Destroy roads, railroads or telegraphs. 
(e) Tap a telegraph line. 
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Considerations touching prisoners: 
(a) By whom questioned. 
(6) Best time for questioning. 
(c) Relative value of different grades. 
(d2) Questioning enlisted men. 


Practical. 


The commander gives his instructions, the patrol leader 
then gives his, and makes his inspection of the men and 
horses. The patrols now start out, accompanied where prac- 
ticable by an officer, in other cases by a well qualified non- 
commissioned officer, who points out to the leaders subjects 
for patrol reports, these te be written out in proper form 
(under supervision until proficiency is attained) and sent 
back by a member of the patrol. 

In the absence of subjects, appropriate as far as regards 
sufficient number and variety, they should be assumed, and 
surrounding conditions should be suggested, to afford oppor- 
tunity to instruct and test the knowledge of patrol leaders. 

Reconnoitering patrols should now be detailed to operate 
against each other, using distinctive clothing to distinguish 
the members of the patrols at a distance. Care should be 
taken to prevent any actual combat. Signaling by firing 
should be done only when absolutely necessary, and other 
firing should be in some way limited, as for instance to the 
occasional exchange of shots by detached scouts 

Instructors are present with the patrols where possible, 
and an umpire should be present to comment on errors and 
failure to take advantage of opportunities to maneuver to ad- 
vantage. 

Expeditionary patrols should be operated against each 
other, and in all cases instructors and umpires should use 
every effort to have the operations conducted on tactical 
principles, with proper caution and restraint. Foolish and 
ridiculous sham fights with blank ammunition should be im- 
mediately stopped, and the exercises terminated for the time 
being, or else the patrols should be sent back to begin all 
over again. 
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ADVANCE GUARD DUTY. 
Explanation : 

The troop commander explains what would be the result 
of an attack upon troops marching in a body, and goes to the 
examination of the object of an advance guard. 

Customary division of troops while marching: 
(a) Main body. 
(6) Advance guard. 
(c) Flanking guards. 
(d) Rear guard. 
Duties of the advance guard. 
Divisions of the advance guard : 
(a) Vanguard. 
(a) Advance party. 
(6) Support. 
(6) Reserve. 
. Disposition, movement and relative distances of con- 
stituent subdivisions of the advance guard. 
Conditions influencing distance from the main body. 
When the advance guard should be formed normally, 
and when it should be disposed as a skirmish line. 
Use of signals and connecting sentinels. 
Precautions against firing. 
No complements rendered. 





Practical. 


After the above points have been well explained and are 
understood by the men, the troop is exercised in the various 
formations in the order in which they have been considered. 
Use roads which afford the greatest variety and number of 
opportunities for illustrating principles of advance guard 
duty. Where necessary, halts should be made for the pur- 
pose of corrections and explanations. 

Noncommissioned officers should be given practice in 
commanding a vanguard. 
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ADVANCE GUARD DUTY—Continued. 


Explanation : 
The commander explains: 

How the formation is modified by the terrain. This 
illustration should have especial reference to the 
duties of the flankers. 

How a town is passed through — illustrate. 

Conduct on encountering the enemy. 


Practical. 


The entire troop, properly divided, now forms and acts 
as advance guard to an assumed main body following in 
rear. (This latter may We represented by a man carrying a 
flag.) 

To give opportunity for practice, a strong patrol, clothed 
in some distinctive uniform to personate the enemy, should 
be detailed to operate while slowly retiring in front of the 
advance. The patrol should not retire from successive posi- 
tions, until forced to do so by superior forces or by flanking 
parties. , 

In this work the opposing patrol should be taught that its 
only object is to delay the march of the advance guard and 
to avoid destruction or capture. 

The advance guard should in turn understand that it is 
not to change the complexion of the exercise by an ill-con- 
sidered and precipitate pursuit of a weaker force, but should 
content itself with a cautious advance sufficiently rapid to 
avoid delay of the march of the main column. 

Flanking operations should be preferred to direct ad- 
vances on positions held by the hostile patrol when the 
latter entails considerable disadvantages and much sacrifice. 
Always insist upon the observance of the proper principles. 

Dismounted action and direct advances should not be re- 
sorted to when turning movements are practicable. 
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OUTPOST DUTY. 


Explanation : 
The commander explains: 
What outposts are, and the duties with which they 
are charged. 
Classification of duties : 
(a) Observation. 
(6) Resistance. 
General shape of the line of outposts. 
Two systems of outposts: 
(a) Cordon. 
(4) Patrol. 
and the combination of the two. 
Subdivisions of the outposts: 
(a) Sentinels (vedettes). 
(6) Pickets. 
(c) Supports (illustrate doth systems). 
(d@) Reserves. 
Line of 
(a) Observation, 
(4) Resistance, 
by whom occupied. 
Proportionate strength of subdivisions. 
Dispositions and relative distances from each other 
of subdivisions. 
Positions of outposts: 
With reference to the main body (distance from) 
and with reference to the army in general. 
How natural features determine the location: 
(a) Ridges. 
(6) Rivers. 
(c) Woods. 
Most favorable position —best and worst. 
Special disposition where line of outposts is 
along: 
(a) A wood. 
(6) An obstacle with few passages (stream, 
canal). 
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Considerations governing relative strength, posi- 
tion and duties of: 
(a) Pickets. 
(6) Supports. 
(c) Reserves. 

Use and duties of connecting and picket senti- 
nels. 


Practical. 


The troop is divided into reserve, support and pickets, 
and the latter is divided into reliefs by the picket commander 
after reaching the position assigned to his picket. 

The commander now, gives in the presence of all: 
Detailed instruction to his subordinate commanders. 
Instruction in posting and in the duties of sentinels 

and vedettes. 

For purposes of illustration and further instruction, the 
outpost should be posted in the prescribed manner. Assoon 
as sentinels or vedettes are posted, they will be instructed 
in their duties by noncommissioned officers, supervised 
by picket commanders; when properly posted and in- 
structed, the picket commanders should notify the outpost 
commander, who then makes his inspection, questioning 
vedettes and sentinels as to their orders and duties, chang- 
ing posts not well located (giving reasons), and giving such 
additional instruction, information and illustration as may 
seem advisable. 

Picket and connecting sentinels are posted and instructed. 


ASSEMBLE THE OUTPOST. 


Explanation : 

The commander explains to all the tse of Cossack posts, 
in place of pickets and vedettes or sentinels. (It seems 
proper to observe that the modern tendency is in favor of 
the use of Cossack posts, as more desirable in all cases, ex- 
cept where a close investment of a fortified place is being 
carried on, than the use of pickets, sentinels and vedettes). 

He then explains the purpose, duties, and composition of 
visiting (small) and reconnoitering (small or strong) patrols, 
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tells the men what examining posts are, also explains patrol- 
ling posts, and detached posts, giving an outline of the pur- 
pose for which each is used, and the duties, location and com- 
position of each. 

He explains how the outpost is defended (entrenching, 
etc.), and shows the necessity and desirability for changes in 
the outpost at night, the system usually adopted and reasons 
therefor, how posted, and how the duties are performed. 


Practical. 


A trooper is detailed to represent the reserve with a flag 
or other suitable mark, the whole troop is divided into sup- 
ports, each of which furnishes Cossack posts. The line of 
outposts is then established as prescribed. Instruct and in- 
spect as before. 

Examining and detached posts are detailed from the sup- 
ports, and posted and instructed. Small reconnoitering and 
visiting patrols are also detailed, instructed, and sent out. 

Assemble the outpost on the supports, and make new 
dispositions for observation at night. 


Several patrolling posts are detailed, instructed and posted. 
Repeat this instruction sufficiently often for thorough ap- 
preciation and understanding. 


REAR GUARD DUTY. 
Explanation : 

When the duty of the rear guard begins. 

Why it is that a retreating army can be protected by 
a small fraction of itself. 

Why it is necessary to organize the rear guard as soon 
as possible. 

By what it is to profit, and what it is to do. 

The two courses of action open to the enemy, and the 
disadvantages of each. 

Strength of the rear guard, and the objections to hav- 
ing it too large or too small. 

Distance from the main body, and the objection to 
having it too great or too small. 

Formation with illustration. 
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Features in which different from advance guards: 
(a) Flankers. 
(6) Intermediate bodies. 


Practical. 


Dispose the troop as a rear guard (indicating. the inter- 
mediate and main bodies by a flag) and march it along a 
route affording opportunity for illustrating the methods of 
taking up successive defensive positions, and of withdrawal 
from action. 


EXPLANATION — Continued. 


The commander explgins : 
Composition and general conduct of: 
(a) Artillery. 
(6) Cavalry. 
(c) Infantry. 
(d@) Withdrawal from action.-: 
(¢) Patrolling for protection of flanks. 


(f) Advantage over pursuing force. 

(g) Defensive positions, when used. 

(4) How long occupied. 

(2) Contact with pursuing force and how it is main- 
tained. 


Defiles: 
(a) Use of, by pursuer and by rear guard. 
(6) How defended: 
(a) At entrance. 
(6) At outlet. 
Measures for delaying the enemy: 
Positive : 
(a) Actual combat. 
(6) Threatened combat. 
Negative : . 
(a) Bridges, how destroyed. 
(6) Fords, roads, how obstructed. 
(c) Villages, how utilized. 
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What should be done by rear guard: 
(a) To produce suffering and inconvenience to pur- 
suers. 
(6) With stragglers. 
(c) At each halt. 
Duty of rear guard: 
(a) In friendly country. 
(4) In hostile country. 
(c) In forward march. 


Practical. 


The commander divides the troop into components of a 
rear guard, assigns duties, and after explaining what pur- 
suing patrols are (their use and duties) details several small 
ones to personate the enemy. 

The troop then makes a retreat with patrols in pursuit, 
halting as often as is necessary and desirable for corrections 
and suggestions. The intermediate and main bodies are indi- 
cated as before by flags. 

This completes the course for the instruction of the 
troop noncommissioned officers, and with it the instruction 
of the troop. More attention is paid to the noncommis- 
sioned officers with a view to grounding them so thor- 
oughly that they are capable of keeping the privates up to 
the standard demanded. The “explanations” of the sched- 
ule will be the more valuable and more thoroughly im- 
pressefl on the hearers in proportion to the attractiveness 
(and value) of the method used in illustration. The terrain 
table is advocated for the theory until all is understood, eradi- 
cating erroneous impressions at the outset. (They are al- 
ways harder to eradicate afterwards.) The interest of the 
men is the first requisite at this stage, and when it is once 
aroused the rest will follow in a way most gratifying to 
the troop commander. 

After the combined theory and practice afforded by the 
terrain table instruction, the memory of each individual 
trooper is refreshed by a brief rehearsal of the movement for 
the day, made to the troop collected in the field just prior to 
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giving the preliminary commands for execution. Each in- 
dividual can and will move out at once at command, intelli- 
gently and confidently. 

Hold the men in practice to the principles previously ex- 
plained and reiterated. The above scheme is perfectly prac- 
ticable. Inclement weather, instead of being a time for idle- 
ness on the part of the men and officers, can be utilized for 
the terrain table. Noncommissioned officers’ school will be 
eagerly attended by men who accomplish much more than 
ordinarily, for their hearts are in their work. 

It seems needless to remark that an organization pro- 
vided with a fair theoretical basis (the above schedule will 
provide it) can accomplishy more than double the field work 
that can be gotten through with by a troop unacquainted 
with the principles of the security and information of the 
command. 

Since completion of the above essay, attention has been 
directed in section room work, to the scheme of M. Dubois, 
for illustration of tactical dispositions, problems, etc. 

He uses plates of glass which are primarily placed on a 
map and marked with ink in such a manner as to indicate 
the positions of various forces. 

By this means, two (or more) men, representing op- 
posing forces with identical maps on which rest the glass 
plates, make their dispositions under a time limit and accord- 
ing to instructions. 

At the end of the period a third individual (umpire), who 
has a third map identical with that of the others, takes the 
glass plates of the other two and superposes them over his 
own map. 

At a glance he can determine what opposing forces can 
be seen by each other, and he marks on each map what 
each force is able to see of the opposing one. Then the 
plates go back to their original maps, and the operators have 
another period to adjust their dispositions to suit the new 
conditions, etc. 

This is, apparently, a most excellent method of illustra- 
tion, and is to be advocated after the terrain table instruc- 
tion. The reason for not taking it up at once is that it will 
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hardly be probable that the noncommissioned officers are 
sufficiently up in map reading to be able to use this instruc- 
tion intelligently without the preliminary instruction that 
the terrain table gives. On the latter they first see the folds 
of the ground, etc. Later they are better able to (uncon- 
sciously ) read the contours and understand the relations they 
bear to slopes. 

.M. Dubois’ scheme is in reality “ Kriegsspiel,” and in this 
country at least, we look upon ‘“‘Kriegsspiel’’ more as a means 
of illustration for commanders, training them to see and 
recognize, and promptly meet new conditions. It is un- 
doubtedly a valuable addition to our means of illustrating 
and may be used when the men are able to handle it with the 
requisite appreciation and intelligence. 

















GRIERSON’S RAID, APRIL 17TH TO MAY 2p, 1863. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL S. L. WOODWARD, SEVENTH CAVALRY, 
ForMERLY Major AND A. A. G., U. S. VoLUNTEERS. 


[ CONCLUSION. ] 


APTAIN TRAFTON’S advance en- 
tered Bahala on a charge and captured 

an officer of, the staff of General Frank Gard- 
ner, from Port Hudson. At Bahala, the 
depot, water tank, steam pumping plant, 
bridges and trestles near the town, were de- 
stroyed. The detachment then started on its 
journey to rejoin the main column, which 
Captain Trafton had been instructed would be found in the 
vicinity of Union Church. After leaving the column for 
Bahala, he had traveled as much as possible off the road in 
order to take the town by surprise. On returning he took 
the shortest route to the trail of the column, and upon strik- 
ing the road learned that the main body of Wirt Adams’ cav- 
alry, with a battery of artillery, had preceded him several 
hours en route to Union Church, with the intention of coming 
in rear of Grierson’s command while it was engaged at 
Union Church. They had no idea that there was a force of 
“Yankees” in their rear. It was indeed a mutual surprise, 
with the advantage in favor of Captain Trafton, who knew 
of their presence in advance, while they did not know of his 
command in theirrear. When he learned of this force of the 
enemy preceding him, it was intensely dark, and he had still 
thirty miles to march to rejoin the main column, with this 
intervening enemy to encounter or circumvent. It was 
necessary to exercise great caution in his march, as well as to 
use the utmost celerity in order, if possible, to rejoin Colonel 
Grierson before daylight, or at least notify him of the pres- 
ence of this force in his rear. 
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Sergeant Surby, the chief of scouts, with one of his men, 
Stedman by name, a private of one of the regiments, had 
been ordered to report to Captain Trafton for this expedition. 
These two moved continuously in advance of the column, 
observing everything. The command was ordered to main- 
tain the utmost silence, and every man seemed to realize the 
necessity for this precaution. A few men rode in advance 
of the column to convey messages from Surby to the com- 
manding officer, so that it could be halted when necessary, 
in accordance with a preconcerted arrangement, to give the 
scouts time to interview any parties they might meet and to 
obtain information of the inhabitants. Soon after striking 
the main road, Surby saw a light, apparently outside a house; 
he approached silently and before he himself was discovered 
saw an old man on the portico, holding a candle in one hand 
and shading his eyes with the other, conversing with a 
mounted man. Surby hailed the old man, asking him to 
step to the fence, as he wanted to obtain some information 
from him. The old citizen shambled out to the fence, when 
Surby asked him “ How long since our troops have passed?” 
The old man replied: ‘Do you mean Colonel Adams?”’ 
Being answered in the affirmative, he gave all the informa- 
tion he had as to the force, its composition, and the hour at 
which they had passed. It was also ascertained that the 
mounted man who had disappeared in the darkness, though 
a stranger to the old citizen, was a Confederate officer inquir- 
ing the road to Port Hudson. Surby bade the old man 
“Good night,” saying that his command which was approach- 
ing, were reinforcements for Colonel Adams, and they hoped 
to overtake them early in the morning, and also asked him 
to inform the mounted man, if he returned, that they were 
Confederates. 

Just as Surby reported to Captain Trafton, a lone horse- 
man came in from the roadside. He was ordered to halt, 
which he promptly did, saying loudly: ‘I am all right; I 
belong to the Confederate army. I heard your conversation 
with the man at the house.” Captain Trafton directed him 
to advance, which he did promptly. He was armed with a 
shotgun, which Surby obtained by a ruse to examine it. He 
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never again saw that gun. Captain Trafton remarked: “This 
man may bea Yankee.’”” He most emphatically denied the 
soft impeachment, saying: ‘‘No, gentlemen; you are mis- 
taken. Iama lieutenant from Port Hudson, and can tell you 
all about the post and who commands it, so that you can tell 
if lam allright.” He wasa youngster at home on furlough. 
and incidentally, to visit his sweetheart. Hewas taken along 
and was quite voluble. From him Captain Trafton gleaned 
much valuable information as to the Confederate forces in his 
front, from which he was enabled to effect the capture of 
several detachments from the rear of Colonel Adams’ cav- 
alry, in each case Surby having approached in the darkness 
and by his conversation deceived and secured them without 
a struggle. They were generally induced to accompany the 
command without knowing they were prisoners in the hands 
of the Yankees. Of course, their enlightenment came later. 
During the expedition quite a number of Confederate officers 
and soldiers were surprised and captured while engaged on 
the same pleasant duty as the lieutenant from Port Hudson. 

During the night, by the accidental discharge of a cap- 
tured shotgun, Sergeant Vaughn of the Seventh [Illinois 
Cavalry was seriously wounded, so that he had to beleft. He 
was turned over to the tender mercies of the inmates of a 
house near which the accident occurred, who promised to treat 
him kindly. I believe he recovered and afterwards rejoined 
his command. 

Soon after midnight the scouts approached a house, which 
seemed to be the residence of a large planter. A loud knock 
at the door brought inquiry from within as to who was there. 
Surby’s prompt reply that he was a Confederate soldier who 
had been sent by his captain to inquire about the road, and 
how long since Colonel Adams had passed, brought an in- 
vitation toenter, light a candle and be seated. The propri- 
etor, Mr. Mosby, was a planter, lawyer and bachelor of large 
means. His attorney’s habit of cross-questioning asserted 
itself and he interrogated Surby closely as to what command 
he belonged to and where they were from. By Surby’s 
acuteness his curiosity was satisfied and his suspicions, if he 
had any, allayed. Being requested to furnish a servant 
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to guide us, he replied that when he heard the “Yankees” 
were coming he had sent his negroes away with his horses 
and mules to save them, but if he had his saddle horse he 
would gladly accompany the command till they joined Col- 
onel Adams, whom he knew very well, and who had halted 
at his place for half an hour as he passed; he thought this 
reinforcement was a “capital idea.” He stated that Colonel 
Adams had about 400 men and about six pieces of artillery. 
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Being told that he could be well mounted and sent safely 
back, he consented to go; in fact he was anxious to do so. 
About midnight the command came to the intersection of 
the roads, the left going to Fayette, and thence to Natchez on 
the Mississippi River, and the right to Union Church, where 
Colonel Grierson was expected to be found with the main 
column. At this point the scouts met three men of Colonel 
Adams’ command, two of whom were officers who had left 
the column to visit friends in the vicinity. Practicing his 
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usual deceptive methods, Surby learned that the enemy had 
taken the road to Fayette, where they expected to be joined 
by the rest of the command and reinforcements from farther 
west, and, as it was believed that Colonel Grierson was going 
to Natchez, an ambush was to be prepared on that road. 

Mr. Mosby being curious about the prisoners he saw 
brought back, was told they were “Yankees” who had 
straggled, probably to plunder; he thought their capture a 
“capital idea,” and hoped they would be shot, as they should 
not be permitted to live. When the command arrived at the 
point where the roads diverged, he ‘was anxious to know if 
they intended to follow the “ Yanks” or join Colonel Adams. 
Upon being told by Captain Trafton that he would follow the 
“Yanks” and send a courier to Colonel Adams, he thought it 
a “capital idea,’’ volunteered and was anxious to carry the, 
dispatch. He evidently thought his services would be more 
valuable in carrying a message to his friends than in guiding 
them into the jaws of the enemy. The commanding officer 
did not agree with him, however, and he was kept with the 
column. 

Captain Trafton was much relieved to find the road to 
Union Church unobstructed, and his weary little command 
continued their march with light hearts, rejoining the main 
force at Union Church before daylight, having been continu- 
ously in the saddle for nearly twenty-four hours, marching 
over sixty miles and capturing twenty-one prisoners. The 
main column and other detachments had, in the meantime, 
covered about thirty miles. 

Mr. Mosby, who was nicknamed “A Capital Idea,” was 
much surprised and chagrined when he was called upon to 
take an oath not to give aid or comfort to the enemies of the 
United States until properly exchanged. He characterized 
the proceedings as “a d d Yankee trick,’ but was very 

much mollified when given a horse and equipments to carry 
him back to his home. . 

The next morning, April 29th, the command moved out 
on the road to Fayette and Natchez, and after proceeding a 
short distance a small detachment was sent still farther on 
the road to make a demonstration, while the main column 
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swung off to the southeast, leaving the road and marching 
through the woods to the road to Brookhaven, which is south 
of Bahala on the railroad. The detachment which had been 
sent on the Natchez Road was directed, after demonstrating 
towards that point and Port Gibson, to return by the short- 
est route to the main column. Colonel Adams having 
taken the road to Fayette and Natchez the evening previous, 
encamped within four or five miles of Grierson’s command 
at Union Church. If he knew of Grierson’s presence at that 
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point he must have heard that a detachment of his command 
had been driven from there the afternoon before, and con- 
cluded it was not prudent to attack. He passed by the flank 
of Colonel Grierson’s command toward Natchez and placed 
his force in ambush on that road. As only a demonstration 
was made for a short distance in that direction, he was left 
in ambush and in blissful ignorance of the direction Grier- 
son had taken until late in the afternoon of April 29th, when, 
finding Grierson had returned to the railroad, he took the 
same direction, hoping to intercept him farther south. His 
efforts, however, came to naught. On’this morning the guns 
of Admiral Porter’s fleet, which was bombarding Grand 
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Gulf, were distinctly heard, but the little command could not 
dally to await developments. The enemy were concentrat- 
ing from every direction to envelop it, and its only salva- 
‘tion was rapid movements to deceive them, and long marches. 


After striking the main road to Brookhaven numbers of 
oxen and mule teams were met, loaded with supplies for the 
Confederate forces at Port Gibson and Grand Gulf. These 
were all destroyed. A number of prisoners were also cap- 
tured. It was understood that there was a camp of instruc- 
tion at Brookhaven with from 500 to 1,000 men, and that 
there might be some opposition at that place. The com- 
manding officer had no fear of meeting such a force, how- 
ever, and he determined to,attack and break it up. As the 
column approached the town along the wide road with dense 
woods on both sides, a single shot was heard on the left and 
front, doubtless a signal of its approach. The advance 
guard charged in column of fours through the town, com- 
pletely enveloping it, the troopers in their wild dash separat- 
ing by twos at the cross streets and firing from their 
horses at every man in sight. The camp of instruction was 
about one and one-half miles south of the town in a beauti- 
ful grove of live oak, a most admirable location. A part of 
the command proceeded rapidly and charged wildly through 
it. This cantonment of rude frame buildings had accom- 
modations for 1,200 or 1,500 men and had been garrisoned 
until the day before by about 800 men, mostly conscripts in- 
feriorly armed. In anticipation of Grierson’s cavalry com- 
ing that way they left the day before. It was afterwards 
learned that orders had been sent to the commanding officer 
to scatter his men through the country to prevent their cap- 
ture. A number of arms and a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion and other public stores were found here and in the 
town. ‘These were all destroyed, to accomplish which it 
was necessary to burn the railroad depot. The fire was so 
fierce as to endanger some private dwellings, but a detail 
was made from the command, with an officer to direct, 
which, with buckets and other appliances, succeeded in pre- 
venting the destruction of any private property. Over 200 
officers, soldiers and able-bodied citizens, who were captured 
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in and about the town, were paroled. Indeed, when it was 
ascertained that the captives were being paroled and re- 
leased instead of being carried away, it was surprising to see 
the eagerness with which every man liable for military 
duty, sought one of the papers which exempted him until 
exchanged. Many who had escaped and were hiding out 
were brought in by their friends to obtain one of the valu- 
able documents. The citizens generally expressed great sur- 
prise and gratitude at the treatment accorded them. 

Among the prisoners captured here was a newly fledged 
lieutenant in a bright new uniform bedizened with gold. 
He was visiting some young ladies, and as the advance 
dashed through the town, he attempted to escape. As he 
was astride the back fence two troopers espied him and fired 
upon him. When he was delivered to the paroling officer, 
his desire for war and deeds of glory had vanished like 
water through a sieve. 

After making a complete wreck of the railroad for some 
distance each way, the column, about dark, moved south 
about eight miles to the plantation of Mr. Gill, where suffi- 
cient forage being found, it bivouacked for the rest of the 
night, having marched about forty miles since the last rest. 

April 30th, the march was resumed southward along the 
railroad to Bogue Chitto, thence to Summit, destroying every 
bridge, trestle and water tank enroute. At Bogue Chitto, 
the depot and fifteen cars, all filled with public stores, were 
destroyed. A large Confederate flag was also captured. The 
bridges and trestles from Brookhaven to Summit were very 
extensive, and after their destruction, the road was never 
again of use to the Confederate government. News of the 
treatment accorded the people at Brookhaven had reached 
Summit, and the inhabitants of this pretty little town did 
not seem especially alarmed at our approach. Much Union 
sentiment seemed to exist, and the population generally were 
friendly. Frisoners captured during the day and citizens in 
the town liable for military duty were paroled, ‘as at Brook- 
haven. 

The railroad station and about twenty-five cars were 
found laden with supplies, sugar, bacon, salt, meal and 
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molasses. As the destruction of the station by fire would 
endanger the town, the stores therein were carried out, the 
citizens invited to help themselves to what they needed for 
their own consumption, when the remainder was loaded into 
empty cars, pushed beyond reach of harm to the town and 
burned. A silk flag inscribed with the mottoes, “God and 
our rights,” “ Fort Donelson,” “Shiloh,” was also found. The 
people were profuse in their thanks for our generosity and 
kind treatment. 

About sunset the command left Summit and the railroad 
and marched southwest towards Liberty, halting for rest and 
food at midnight, about fifteen miles from Summit, on the 
plantation of Dr. Spurlarky having covered about thirty-five 
miles. | 

The demonstrations in different directions were the 
means of scattering the forces of the enemy in their efforts 
to intercept the command in the different places towards 
which their dispatches and couriers reported it had gone. 
The movement toward Natchez had drawn all available cav- 
alry south on the direct line of march toward that point, so 
that they were beyond the control of General Gardner, com- 
manding Port Hudson, and the subsequent destruction of the 
railroad from Brookhaven to Summit led him to believe it to 
be Grierson’s intention to continue down that road to Mag- 
nolia and Osyka, at both of which points there were large 
accumulations of stores. At Osyka, too, there was already a 
considerable force and camp of instruction. General Gard- 
ner, therefore, ordered every available force from Port Hud- 
son and other places to rendezvous at this latter point. 

On the morning of May ist the march was resumed 
southwest towards Liberty, but soon after starting the 
column left the road abruptly, marched due south through 
dense woods interspersed with fallen trees, so that it was 
necessary to lift, by hand, the little artillery over them. 
After traveling several miles in this way, a dim road, but 
little used, was intersected, which led in the desired direc- 
tion. This movement was also intended to again threaten 
the railroad at Magnolia and Osyka, and was also to deceive 
any couriers or scouts that might be on the watch. From 
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the report of Colonel R. V. Richardson (Confederate), dated 
Osyka, May 3, 1863, it appears that a courier brought him 
word that the column had left the road to Liberty and taken 
that to Osyka. 

About noon the main road from Port Hudson to Osyka 
was struck at a right angle a few hundred yards west of 
where it crosses the Tickfaw River at Wall’s Bridge. This 
is a deep, abrupt, rapid stream, not fordable, and completely 
hidden by a dense growth of vines and bushes. The road 
making a curve after crossing the bridge, it was impossible 
to see any distance in advance. When the scouts came to 
this road, they found evidences of a considerable force of 
cavalry having recently passed, going east to Osyka. The 
column was halted to give time to reconnoiter. Sergeant 
Surby approached the bridge and found a picket of three 
men stationed there. He engaged them in conversation, as- 
certained to what command they belonged and their number. 
It was a detachment of about one hundred men of Colonel 
Wingfield’s battalion of cavalry, under Captain Scott, en route 
to Osyka. They had halted for a noon rest and to feed. 
While Surby was conversing with the men, several shots 
were fired off to the right. This was occasioned by a small 
party on the right flank approaching a house where they 
found several saddled horses tied in the yard and the riders 
in and about the house. The party charged them, capturing 
all of the horses and two of the men. The firing, however, 
alarmed the pickets, and Surby and his comrades disarmed 
them and brought them back to the column. He immedi- 
ately returned towards the bridge and saw two more mounted 
men approaching; these were Captain Scott and a comrade. 
Surby and one of his men rode forward and conversed with 
them, allaying any suspicion they had as to the cause of the 
firing by telling them it was caused by their pickets firing 
upon the advance of the reinforcements, who were en route 
to Osyka to protect it against the “Yankees.” Captain Scott 
and his companion were quickly disarmed and sent to the 
rear. At this juncture, the column having been halted for 
some time awaiting the reconnaissance of the scouts, and 
from information obtained from them and the prisoners, it 
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being evident that there was considerable force in our front, 
Colonel William D. Blackburn, who was in command of 
the advance battalion, asked permission to ride forward, 
clear the bridge and ascertain the character of the force in 
our front. Colonel Grierson gave him the necessary order, 
and warned him to proceed cautiously, as it was uncertain 
what force was in front. It was not Colonel Grierson’s in- 
tention to be drawn into a general engagement with a large 
force, which would cause a delay long enough for the enemy 
to concentrate the commands following and trying to inter- 
cept us from every direction, as well as to incumber his com- 
mand with dead and wounded; but rather, while presenting 
a bold front and developing their strength, to pass by their 
flank. 

Colonel Blackburn rode rapidly and recklessly forward, 
followed by three or four of the scouts, and dashed across 
the bridge. Several shots were fired as they approached, 
while Lieutenant Stiles of the Seventh Illinois, with the ad- 
vance guard, charged upon the bridge after Colonel Black- 
burn, and was met by a withering fire at short range. Those 
not killed or wounded retreated in some confusion. Two 
troops were quickly dismounted, deployed and began firing 
through the dense foliage without being able to see the enemy, 
and two guns of the battery were unlimbered and threw a 
few round shot and cannister in that direction. Ina few 
moments a party of dismounted skirmishers were cautiously 
advanced across the bridge, to find that, after firing one vol- 
ley, the enemy had precipitately fled. A strong detachment 
was sent to pursue them rapidly. Colonel Blackburn was 
found near the bridge seriously, and as it afterwards proved, 
mortally wounded, his horse, a large, powerful animal, dead 
and lying partly upon the Colonel. “Colonel Blackburn was 
wounded in the head and thigh, and his horse had received 
twenty or more bullets. One soldier was dead, and Sergeant 
Surby and two others seriously wounded, one of whom after- 
wards died. Colonel Blackburn was quickly relieved from his 
predicament, and he, with the other wounded and dead sol- 
diers, were taken to the nearest house, that of Mr. Newman, 
where the dead soldier was buried and the wounded disposed 
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of as comfortably as possible, with the warning to the people 
to treat them properly under pain of future punishment. 
Suffice it to say, that they were given all possible humane and 
proper treatment. All the wounds were too severe for the 
men to be taken with the column. Precaution was taken to 
change Sergeant Surby’s clothing from his citizen’s dress to 
uniform, as otherwise he would have been subject to treat- 
ment asaspy. A surgeon and two men as nurses were de- 
tailed from the command to remain with them. Colonel 
Blackburn and one of the wounded soldiers died a few days 
after the fight. 


The road over which the enemy had fled was found, as far 
as the pursuing party followed them, strewn with saddles, 
blankets, hats, coats and firearms, indicating that after firing 
their one murderous volley they had been seized by an un- 
controllable panic. They never pulled rein until they had 
reached Osyka and reported Grierson’s approach towards 
that point. It was not the commanding officer’s intention, 
however, to again attack the railroad or be diverted from the 
object of reaching the Union line at the nearest point. The 
powers of endurance of the command, marching day and 
night, fighting, destroying railroads, etc., had been taxed to 
the utmost, and he knew full well that rest and recuperation 
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were necessary and that further enterprises would be reck- 
less, and invite disaster. 

From all information obtainable, it was known that every 
available force was marching from all directions towards 
Osyka to save that important point. During the engagement 
at Wall’s Bridge, ‘‘ Miles’ Legion,” a force of infantry and ar- 
tillery far outnumbering Grierson’s, was approaching from 
Port Hudson, and according to the official reports of Colonel 
Miles when he arrived on the scene of the engagement a few 
hours afterwards, he found the cavalry commands of Colonel 
Wirt Adams, Lieutenant-Colonel G. Gantt and Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. C. Wilburn, all of whom had been in pursuit and 
abandoned it at this point. ‘-Colonel Miles did likewise, and 
at the urgent request of Colonel J. M. Simonton, in command 
at Osyka, who was fearful for the safety of his command, he 
proceeded to that station, where other forces of the enemy 
had already concentrated. At Osyka also arrived later Col- 
onel R. V. Richardson, with a force of about 500 men. Accord- 
ing to his official report of May 3, 1863, from Osyka, to General 
Pemberton, he had been ordered to embark on cars at Jack- 
son, Mississippi, on the evening of April 28th, with the men 
and horses of three companies of the Twenty-Ninth Mississ- 
ippi Mounted Infantry, proceed by rail to Hazelhurst, where 
Grierson had last been heard from on the railroad, and with 
the assistance of other forces which were to report to him, to 
follow or intercept. After much delay in leaving Jackson, 
on account of inefficient railroad service and lack of enthu- 
siasm on the part of the conductor, engineer, etc., he did not 
reach Hazelhurst until about noon on the 29th, during which 
time Grierson had marched to Union Church, whipped the 
detachment of Wirt Adams’ command, made the demonstra- 
tion towards Natchez and doubled back to the southeast, and 
was then at or near Brookhaven. 

At Hazelhurst, Colonel Richardson was met by an ex- 
cited citizen who reported “a thousand Yankees a quarter of 
a mile fromtown.” Heran his train back, dismounted his 
command and formed for attack, sending twenty men 
mounted to reconnoiter. He soon found the report false, no 
Yankees having been there for at least forty-eight hours. 
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He heard that they had been at Bahala on the railroad the 
previous evening, and also that they had engaged Wirt 
Adams at Union Church that morning and were going to 
Natchez. They were reported to be in so many different 
places and directions at the same time, that he was some- 
what mystified, but decided that they had abandoned the line 
of the railroad and were on their way to Natchez. He ac- 
cordingly decided to go to Union Church, as well to get 
upon the trail as to gather up the rest of the forces which 
were to constitute his command. Upon his arrival at 
that point, he sent dispatches to Colonel Adams, informing 
him of the route Grierson had taken, with directions to join 
him in the direction of Liberty, and himself proceeded 
towards Brookhaven, gathering up some scattered detach- 
ments on the way. But his pursuit amounted to nothing. 
All he saw of Grierson’s cavalry was their work of 
destruction. He continued, however, along the railroad 
from Brookhaven to Osyka, viewing the destruction that 
had been accomplished as far asSummit. At Osyka, he saw 
a dispatch from Colonel Adams to the effect that he (Adams) 
had sent an officer (Captain Wren) to destroy Williams’ 
Bridge across the Amite, and was en route for that point with 
his command. Colonel Richardson accordingly followed 
with all the force he could muster, striking the trail near 
Greensburg about the time the Illinoisans were being en- 
thusiastically welcomed by their friends in Baton Rouge. 
This ended his pursuit. 

After burying the dead soldiers and making all possible 
arrangements for the care and comfort of the wounded at 
Walls’ Bridge, the column moved rapidly south on the road 
to Greensburg, Louisiana, recrossing the Tickfaw to the west 
side at Edwards’ Bridge. At this point it met and engaged a 
command of Confederate cavalry under Major W. H. Garland. 
‘They were surprised and easily driven off by the advance 
battalion and two guns of the battery with considerable loss 
on. their side in killed, wounded and captured. There were 
no casualties on the Federal side, and no delay in the march, 
the battalion engaged simply falling in the rear of the col- 
umn after scattering the enemy. 
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In order to reach the Union line at Baton Rouge, it was nec- 
essary to cross the Amite River,a wide, deep and rapid stream, 
with only one bridge, Williams’, which was in exceedingly 
close proximity to Port Hudson. Up to this time Colonel 
Grierson had hardly hoped to be able to reach it before it 
was destroyed or sufficient force should be placed there to 
effectually prevent his passage. Upon arrival at Greens- 
burg, from information obtained there and from captives, 
he believed he was so far ahead of the news of his approach 
that it was possible the crossing could successfully be made 
at Williams’ Bridge. The column accordingly pushed on 
with as much rapidity as possible, surprising and capturing 
couriers as well as officers and soldiers absent from their 
commands, and from whom much valuable information was 
obtained as to forces yet to be confronted. The bridge was 
reached about midnight. Upon inquiry of a citizen, who 
was with some difficulty awakened, a half mile from the 
bridge, it was learned that at dark that night there was no 
force at the bridge, except a small courier force at a house a 
few hundred yards from the river on the Port Hudson Road. 
As it was the intention to take the left hand road to Baton 
Rouge after crossing the bridge, it was thought prudent not 
to awaken this detachment (whom it was learned were likely 
to be asleep in the house) lest some one might escape and 
carry news to the enemy who might be in front. A large 
force of infantry and artillery was sent from Port Hudson to 
guard this bridge and intercept the column. Not dreaming 
of the celerity of the movements, they tarried on the way 
and arrived too late. The bridge was approached with some 
trepidation, but crossed in safety, and the weary column pro- 
ceeded on its journey without the knowledge of the couriers 
until after daylight the next morning. 

Just before daylight, as the scouts approached the bridge 
across Big Sandy, a pretty, rushing stream, they espied 
the tents of a large camp upon the opposite side; re- 
connoitering carefully, they discovered no pickets or guards 
and no special signs of life, except two negroes about the 
campfire. They reported their discovery to Colonel Grier- 
son, who dismounted one troop to proceed quietly and cau- 
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tiously across the bridge and deploy towards the camp; an- 
other troop was advanced mounted to support it. The dis- 
mounted troop fired a volley into the camp, and then charged 
through it, yelling. It is needless to say the occupants of 
the camp were paralyzed with terror. Only one is known to 
have escaped and he, from his own statements, dressed only 
in underclothing, mounted a horse bareback and never drew 
rein till he reached his home sixty miles. 

This was a camp of about 800 men, the command of Col- 
onel Hughes. The effective force was absent, having been 
drawn northwest towards Natchez by the demonstrations 
from Union Church towards that place, leaving about sev- 
enty convalescents and camp guard, all of whom, with the 
exception noted, were captured. The camp was beautifully 
located along the bank of the stream, and consisted of about 
150 tents, with every appliance for comfort, large quantities 
of ammunition and other stores, as well as many stands of 
arms. These were all quickly destroyed, the command only 
halting long enough for that purpose. The country here- 
about, with its beautiful groves, the trees laden with the grey 
moss characteristic of Louisiana, was very attractive, and as 
the day dawned, it seemed to inspire the men with renewed 
life and spirits, especially in view of the great success thus 
far, and of the fact that they knew the danger line had been 
passed and that this was the beginning of the end of the 
great raid. 

Having completed the destruction of this camp, the com- 
mand moved rapidly towards Comite River, seven miles 
away, the last barrier between it and Baton Rouge. The 
scouts in advance described a camp near the river, men mov- 
ing about and horses grazing. Three columns, of two 
troops each, were quickly formed and deployed some dis- 
tance apart, the center column having as its objective the 
horses and men in sight, and the others going on either 
flank. These, each in columns of fours, simultaneously 
charged wildly down on the unsuspecting enemy, who were 
picketing towards Baton Rouge, and were totally unprepared 
for such an onslaught in their rear. They were evidently 
at breakfast. They fled-in the wildest confusion, leaving 
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arms, horses, clothing, and in fact everything except their 
precious bodies, each seeking his own personal safety. The 
columns coming in on the flanks and the main command 
quietly bringing up the rear, prevented any possibility of 
their escape, and the only man of the command who did es- 
cape was the commanding officer, who bethought himself to 
climb a tree and conceal himself in the thick foliage. He 
was not discovered. One troop ran on to eighteen concealed 
in adense arbor of vines and captured theentire party. This 
was Captain Bryan’s company of Stuart’s cavalry, and was 
composed of the scions of the aristocracy of that part of 
Louisiana. They, as well asthe troops whose camp had been 
destroyed earlier in the day, were on outpost duty from Port 
Hudson, watching the Federal forces at Baton Rouge. 
About forty men with their horses and all equipments were 
captured. As soon as everything was destroyed which could 
not be taken, the command forded the Comite River, which 
was deep enough to swim the small animals. Proceeding 
about five miles, abundance of provisions and forage were 
found on a plantation, and as neither men nor horses had 
been fed since the morning of the day before, Colonel Grier- 
son decided to halt, feed and rest for a few hours, the more 
especially as he knew his command was not expected in 
Baton Rouge and would not be prepared to entertain so 
many unexpected and hungry guests. 

When the command halted, an orderly at headquarters 
who was evidently asleep on his horse, continued on the road 
to Baton Rouge and rode into the pickets. The appearance 
of a single cavalryman in Federal] uniform was rather a sur- 
prise to the guard, and upon being questioned the orderly 
stated that he belonged to the Seventh Illinois Cavalry; he 
was discredited, and it was thought some ruse was being at- 
tempted by the enemy. He was sent to the commanding 
general, Brigadier-General C. C. Augur, who sent two troops 
of cavalry under Captain J. F. Godfrey to investigate. The 
commanding officer deployed a line of skirmishers and ad- 
vanced upon the bivouac very cautiously. Being met by 
vedettes and assured of the identity of the command, Cap- 
tain Godfrey welcomed it most cordially and sent word to 
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General Augur what command it was, and from whence it 
came. The march to Baton Rouge was resumed, the com- 
mand reaching there about 3:00 o'clock P. M. 

The news of its coming had been heralded through the 
city and the streets were lined with soldiers and citizens who 
vied with each other in the manner of their welcome. The 
command certainly presented an interesting appearance as it 
marched in, the troops in columns of fours, with drawn 
sabers, one regiment in advance the other in the rear. Be- 
tween the two were the battery, prisoners, several hundred 
negroes, each leading several animals besides the one he was 
riding, and a number of vehicles of various descriptions 
carrying the sick and wounded, of whom there were about 
twenty. The indisposition was generally caused by swelling 





of the legs from continuous riding. The battery especially 
presented a ludicrous appearance. The wheels were origi- 
nally poorly constructed and nearly all had broken down at 
some stage of the journey. They had a peculiarly short 
hub. They were replaced by light wagon wheels which 
were found from day to day, the hubs being sawed off and 
bands shrunk on; but there was scarcely any two wheels of 
the same size, so that the guns had an odd, wobbly motion, 
giving one the idea of a huge bug ambling along. Some- 
times a gun had to be carried several days in a captured 
wagon until suitable wheels could be obtained. Such was 
the affection of the command for this battery that the idea 
of abandoning any part of it because it was disabled could 
not be thought of. 

The enthusiasm of the crowds, which met the column half 
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a mile from the city and lined the streets as it passed, knew 
no bounds. With waving of flags, banners, handkerchiefs 
and everything available, the entry into this beautiful South- 
ern city was indeed triumphant. The march was directly to 
the Mississippi River to water the horses, thence to a beauti- 
ful magnolia grove on the outskirts of the city. Since the 
morning of the day before the command had marched with- 
out rest or food, except at the place referred to near Baton 
Rouge, during which time it covered over eighty miles, 
passed almost under the guns of the stronghold of Port Hud- 
son, had four engagements (in each case routing the enemy) 
captured two camps and forded an almost impassable stream. 
It is needless to say that all appreciated the fact that they 
were once more within friendly lines and could sleep with 
assurance. The garrison at Baton Rouge were most profuse 
in their hospitality, regiments volunteering to furnish coffee 
and food to the weary troopers from Illinois, and in every 
possible way contributing to their comfort. 

The result of this most extraordinary and successful ex- 
pedition were twofold. The original object, to pierce the 
heart of the Confederacy, cut lines of communication, destroy 
things which could be of value to the enemy of the country 
in the prosecution of a war, and generally to strike them 
with terror and discouragement, had been accomplished be- 
yond the most sanguine expectation of the participants and 
their friends, who were anxiously looking for the outcome. 
The Confederacy was, for a time at least, cut in twain, Miss- 
issippi and the trans- Mississippi being separated from the mid- 
dle and eastern departments, and the only two great strong- 
holds of the enemy on the Mississippi, Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson, being isolated from each other. 

The assistance rendered to General Grant and his army 
after they had gained the east bank of the Mississippi below 
Grand Gulf, was incalculable, and was often acknowledged 
by the great commander in his reports and dispatches. All 
the cavalry of the enemy throughout the States of Missis- 
sippi and Eastern Louisiana, which would otherwise have 
been used against. his flanks and lines of communication, 
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were drawn into wild goose chases and scattered to the four 
winds in futile attempts to circumvent and capture Grierson. 

The commands of Generals Chalmers, Ruggles and others 
in Northern Mississippi and Alabama were employed in 
watching for the return of the Illinois cavalry to Tennessee, 
while those of Wirt Adams, Hughes, Wilbourne, Garland, 
Miles’ Legion and many others were, in the same manner, 
fully occupied to prevent Grierson from reaching Baton 
Rouge. All troops from Pass Christian on the Gulf of Mexico 
were ordered to intercept. (See dispatch of General W. W. 
Loring to General Pemberton, page 787, Volume 24, Series 1, 
No. 38 Rebellion Records.) 

It is only necessary to refer to the official reports and dis- 
patches of these several commanders as published in the Re- 
bellion Records to show the intense excitement and consterna- 
tion which this little command produced throughout the 
length and breadth of the State of Mississippi. Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, in his book, ‘‘A Short History of the Confederate 
States,” characterizes it in this language: ‘Among the ex- 
peditions for pillage and arson, this stands prominent for 
savage cruelties against defenseless women and children, 
constituting a record unworthy a soldier and a man.”’ The 
disgruntled, garrulous and untruthful nature of this allegation 
is simply on a par with the general tenor of his book. No 
report or writing of the great generals of the Confederacy, 
J. E. Johnston, Pemberton, Gardner or others, who were im- 
mediately cognizaut of the conduct of Grierson’s Raid, have 
ever in the remotest manner attributed to it any destruction 
of property or hardship upon persons not strictly warranted 
by the law and usages of civilized war, and certainly the 
people along the line of its march, who came in direct con- 
tact with the command, after their first fears were allayed, 
exhibited much greater fear of Mr. Davis’ conscripting officers 
and their posses than of the ‘“ Yankee cavalry.” 

The eyes of the middle classes, who had been greatly de- 
ceived by their politicians and leaders, were opened, and 
their influence, through letters to their husbands, sons and 
brothers, who were in thé ranks of the Confederate army, 
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relating the kind and generous treatment and protection ac- 
corded them, was farreaching. 

Be it said to their credit, each man in the command 
seemed to realize the importance and gravity of the situation, 
and all worked with the utmost zeal for the success of the ex- 
pedition. Acts of pillage and 
insubordination of any de- 
scription were rare, and it 
was seldom. necessary to ad- 
minister even a reprimand. 
During the sixteen days the 
main column marched about 
650 miles, and the detach- 
ments, which from time to 
time embraced nearly every 
man in the command, covered 
from 150 to 200 miles more. 
Eight hundred miles is a safe 
and modest estimate of the distance traveled. The casual- 
ties in the command were four killed, three wounded (one 
accidentally), a surgeon and two men left as attendants on 
the wounded, and nine captured. 

For proper understanding of the magnitude and influence 
of this expedition upon subsequent events in the West, espe- 
cially the campaigns against Vicksburg, Port Hudson and the 
trans-Mississippi, it is but fair to quote a few extracts from 
the numerous dispatches and reports of Federal and Confed- 
erate commanders upon the subject. 





EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS, DISPATCHES AND LETTERS OF 
COMMANDING GENERALS OF THE U.S. ARMY. 


General Grant to General Hurlbut, February 13, 1863: 


“It seems to me that Grierson with about 500 picked men 
might succeed in making his way south and cut the railroad 
east of Jackson, Mississippi. The undertaking would be a 
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hazardous one, but it would pay well if carried out. I do 
not direct that this shall be done but leave it for a volunteer 
enterprise.” 


Grierson undertook and accomplished it. 
General Grant to General Hurlbut, March 9, 1863: 


“The object will be to have your cavalry move south- 
ward from La Grange in as large a force as possible, but in 
reality to cover a move of a select portion of the cavalry 
which will go south and attempt to cut the railroad east of 
Jackson. I look upon Grierson as being much better quali- . 
fied to command this expedition than either Lee or Mizner.” 


Report of General Hurlbut to General Grant, April 17, 
1863: 

“Grierson’s cavalry expedition started at daylight from 
La Grange. I do not expect to hear from him for fifteen or 
twenty days, unless from Southern papers. Godspeed him, 
for he has started gallantly on a long and perilous ride. I 
shall anxiously await intelligence of the result.” 


Report of General Hurlbut to General Grant, April 20, 
1863: 

“Grierson will cut the railroad, if he lives, at or near 
Chunky Bridge, about Wednesday night or Thursday.” 


Dispatch of Brigadier General William Sooy Smith to 
General Hurlbut, April 29, 1865: 


“A scout by the name of Bell is just in from Jackson, 
Mississippi. He says Grierson has destroyed twenty miles 
of the Southern Railroad, having burned thirteen trestles, 
destroyed one tunnel and captured three trains of cars.” 


Reports of General Hurlbut to General Halleck, April 29, 
1863: 

“Scout just in from Jackson, Mississippi, reports that 
Grierson has destroyed twenty miles of Southern Mississippi 
Railroad, burning thirteen trestles, destroying one culvert 
and capturing three trains of cars The enemy are gather- 
ing near Okalona to intercept his return. I have sent 1,200 
men this morning from La Grange to take them in rear and 
help Grierson. His orders are to return by Alabama. If 
accomplished as reported, it is a gallant thing.” 
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Letter of General W. T? Sherman to General F. P. Blair, 
May 3, 1863: 
“Tt was Grierson who made the cavalry raid to Meridian, 


and he is supposed to be traveling toward Baton Rouge or 
Dixie. It has produced a sort of a panic South” 


Report of General Hurlbut to General Grant, May 5, 1863: 


“Thus our gallant soldier Grierson proceeded with his 
command unchallenged, and has splendidly performed the 
duty he was sent upon. I very earnestly support his claim 
for promotion, earned by a long and meritorious service, 
and now crowned by this last achievement. I trust he will 
be able to join the main army below Grand Gulf; if not, he 
will go to Banks. In either event, he will be a gain to the 
part of the army he may join. Ifit be practicable, I strongly 
request that he and his command may be sent to me.”’ 


Letter from Brigadier General H. T. Reed to General 
Grant, May 12, 1863: 


“An unnaturalized Englishman arrived here this morn- 
ing from Yazoo City, says the people of Yazoo City were 
greatly troubled about Grierson’s raid on the Jackson & 
New Orleans Railroad, and thought it surpassed anything 
done by Morgan or Forrest.”’ 


Letter from General Grant to General Banks, May 25, 1863: 


“Colonel Grierson would be of immense value to me 
now. If he has not already started will you be kind enough 
to order him here immediately. He should come up the 
Louisiana shore to avoid delay.” 


Letter from General Banks toGeneral Grant, May 209, 1863 : 


“Colonel Grierson’s cavalry is of great importance. It is 
now the only cavalry force we have. He has rendered us 
great service, and his immediate departure will entirely 
cripple us. I hope to avoid a separation from him by joining 
you at the same time he moves, upon the plan I have sug- 
gested.” 


Letter from General Grant to General Sherman, July 13,. 
1863: 

“T have written to Banks to send Grierson up, but do not 
believe he will send him.” 
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Letter from General Grant to General Sherman, July 17, 
1863. 

“Grierson will be here in a day or two and I will then 
add him to your command.” 


Letter from General Grant to General Sherman, July 18, 
1863. 


“A portion of Grierson’s command passed here to-day 
with rebel officers. The remainder will be up in a day or 
two and will go on to west Tennessee to join their com- 
mands. Grierson is very anxious to get back there to get 
his troops together. He has no whole company together 
with him. By having him there, I can organize a large raid 
through the eastern part of the State or wherever required.” 


(Grierson’s command, the Sixth and Seventh Illinois Cav- 
alry, had, at that date, been separated from their camps and 
baggage, which were left at LaGrange, Tennessee, over 
three months.) + 

Letter from General N. P. Banks to General H. W. Hal- 
leck, commanding the United States army, dated May 31, 
1863: 


“T beg to invite the special attention of the General in 
Chief and the War Department to the valuable services ren- 
dered me by the excellent officer, Colonel B. H. Grierson, 
Sixth Illinois Cavalry, and the Sixth and Seventh Regiments 
of Illinois Cavalry under his command, since, by the niost 
brilliant expedition of the war, they joined the forces under 
my command. The moral effects of that most remarkable 
expedition upon a wavering and astonished enemy, and the 
assistance rendered us in breaking up the enemy’s communi- 
cations, in establishing and in covering the concentration of 
our forces against this place (Port Hudson) can hardly be 
overestimated. Their timely presence has supplied a want 
which you will remember I have frequently represented was 
crippling all our operations. I trust the services of Colonel 
Grierson and his command will receive, at the hands of the 
government, the acknowledgment which they so eminently 
deserve.” 


Letter from General Grant, commanding the armies of 
the United States, to General Canby, commanding Military 
Division of West Mississippi, dated February 9, 1865: 
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“T have ordered General Grierson to report to you to take 
the chief command of your cavalry operating from Mobile 
Bay. I do not mean to foster on you commanders against 
your judgment or wishes, but you applied for————I suppose 
for that service. I have no faith in him, and cannot point toa 
single success of his, exceptin his reports. Grierson, on the 
contrary, has been a most successful cavalrycommander. He 
set the first example in making long raids, by going through 
from Memphis to Baton Rouge. His raid this winter (De- 
cember, 1864 and January, 1865) on the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road, was most important in its results and most successfully 
exectted. I do not think I could have sent you a better man 
than Grierson to command your cavalry on an expedition to 
the interior of Alabama. Unless you go yourself, I fear 
your other troops will not be so well commanded. What is 
wanted is a commander who will not be afraid to cut loose 
from his base of supplies and who will make the best use of 
the resources of the country. An army the size of the one 
you will have can always get to some place where they can 
be supplied if they should fail to reach the point started 
for.” 


EXTRACTS FROM OFFICIAL REPORTS AND DISPATCHES FROM 
CONFEDERATE COMMANDERS IN RELATION TO GRIERSON’S 
RAID AND EFFORTS TO INTERCEPT HIS COMMAND. 


“JACKSON, Miss., April 24, 1863. 
“ Brigadier General John Adams, Commanding, etc.: 

‘“‘GENERAL:—The Lieutenant General Commanding directs 
that you order the 15th and 26th Mississippi regiments and 
one battery Point Coupee artillery, now near Jackson, to move 
at once by the Southern Railroad to Morton, the station 
this side of Forrest, under command of the senior officer 
in the regiment. He will move his force to Forrest or Lake, 
or to such point as the circumstance or position of the enemy 
make necessary. They have certainly been at Lake Station. 

J. C. PEMBERTON.” 


“JACKSON, MIssIssippPI, April 24, 1863. 

“ Brigadier General Adams: 
“You will return to this place with your command at once 
unless you have information which makes it highly import- 
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ant for you to remain. If possible communicate with Gen- 
eral Loring and advise him to return also. Communicate 
with General Johnston (J. E.), informing him of our situa- 
tion and urging him at once to send 2000 cavalry to fall in 
the rear of the enemy. Also with General Buckner (at Mo- 
bile) urging him to send up the road a regiment to Meridian. 
“J. C. PEMBERTON.” 


‘‘ENTERPRISE, MISSISSIPPI, April 24, 1863. 
“General Pemberton: 
“Enemy demanded the surrender of this place, which was 
refused by Colonel E. Goodwin. General Loring has arrived 


and enemy is retreating. “MILTON BROWN, 
“President Mobile & Ohio Rattroad.” 


[ NorE:—The force demanding this surrender was Captain 
Forbes with about thirty-five men. | 
The following was Colonel Goodwin's reply : 


‘ENTERPRISE, MISSISSIPPI, April 25, 1863. 
“Colonel Goodwin, commanding Confederate forces, sends 
compliments to Colonel Grierson, commanding U. S. forces 
in the vicinity, and asks one hour to consider his proposition 
to surrender.” 


. “JACKSON, Miss., April 24, 1863. 
“General J. R. Chalmers, Panola, Miss.: 

“Move with all your cavalry and light artillery via Oxford 
to Okalona to intercept force of enemy at Newton on South- 
ern Railroad. “J. C. PEMBERTON.” 


“JACKSON, Miss., April 24, 1863. 
“ Major General Gardner, Port Hudson, La.: 

“A raid of the enemy, some 700 strong, reached Southern 
Railroad this morning, and it is possible that they are making 
their way to join Banks. Send all your disposable cavalry in 
direction of Tangipahoa to intercept him. 

“J. C. PEMBERTON.” 


JACKSON, Miss., April 24, 1863. 
“Colonel J, M. Simonton, Ponchatoula, La.: 
“You must make a flank movement to Tangipahoa if it is 
threatened. Cannot spare a regiment from Port Hudson.” 
“J. C. PEMBERTON.” 
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General Lloyd Tilghman to General Pemberton: 


“CANNON, Miss., April 24, 1863. 
“Messenger to Major Cummins (General Maury’s staff), 
courier from Philadelphia, Neshoha County, reports 700 Fed- 
eral cavalry at Philadelphia yesterday afternoon. Cummins 
falls back behind Yockanock River with train at Laflore’s 
Ferry.” 


General J. E. Johnston to General S. Cooper, (Adjutant 
General C. S. A.): 
“TULLAHOMA, April 25, 1863. 
‘Major General Loring at Meridian and Brigadier General 
Adams at Newton Station report that about 300 Federal cav- 
alry came to that station yesterday morning, destroying two 
engines and trains and cutting telegraph line.” 


General J. E. Johnston to General J. C. Pemberton: 


“TULLAHOMA, April 25, 1863. 
“Ts there not a regiment of cavalry at Columbus, Miss., 
to intercept that of the Federals just reported at Newton Sta- 
tion?” 


General J. C. Pemberton to General John Adams (three 
dispatches, all dated Jackson, April 25, 1863): 


“You say in your dispatch to General Buckner, ‘All is lost 
unless, etc.’ Correct it. I never authorized you to use such 
an expression.” 

“Be on the alert. Enemy probably return from Enter- 
prise by way of Newton. Bright lookout at night.” 

“Do not move to Morton, but carry out my instructions of 
this afternoon.” 


General John Adams, Lake Station, Southern Railroad, to 
General Pemberton: 
“LAKE, April 26, 1863. 
“T have about 100 mounted men scouting in parties. Re- 
port enemy 800 fifteen miles south. Expected to strike here 
or Forrest Station. Fear if I leave for Forrest enemy will 
come here.”’ 


General Pemberton to General Chalmers, who commanded 
in North Mississippi: 
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“JACKSON, Miss, April 26, 1863. 
‘Move with all your cavalry and light artillery via Ox- 
ford to Okalona to intercept force of enemy now at Newton 
on Southern Railroad.” 


General Pemberton to Captain R. C. Love, Brandon, Miss- 
issippi: 
“JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, April 26, 1863. 
“Ascertain where enemy is and goin that direction. You 
will not stay at Brandon, but if enemy is at Raleigh, go there 
and get on his rear and plant ambush and annoy him. See 
if something can be done.” 


General Pemberton to General J. E. Johnston, Tulla- 
homa, Tenn.: 

“JACKSON, April 27, 1863. 

‘‘ However necessary cavalry may betoarmy of Tennessee, 
it is indispensable to me to keep my communications. The 
enemy are to-day at Hazelhurst on New Orleans & Jackson 
Railroad. I cannot defend every station on the road with 
infantry. Am compelled to bring down cavalry from North- 
ern Mississippi here, and the whole of that section is, con- 
sequently, left open. Further, these raids endanger my vital 
position.” 


General Johnston to General Pemberton: 


“Cavalry from Mobile is directed to operate in enemy’s 
rear. Am sorry you did not sooner report raid in Southern 
Mississippi.” 


General S. Cooper, Adjutant General, to General Pem- 
berton: 
“RICHMOND, April 27, 1863. 
“Impossible to comply with your wish respecting cav- 
alry. Enemy’s fleet still on the coast of the Carolinas and 
not expected to move south of Florida.” 


General Pemberton to General John M. Bowen, Grand 
Gulf, Mississippi (three dispatches all same date): 


‘JACKSON, April 27, 1863. 
“The raid on the enemy is reported three miles west of 
Westville last night. It is possible they may be making for 
Hazelhurst and Grand Gulf to fall on your rear.” 


“Collect Wirt Adams’ cavalry and send them out to meet 
the enemy who were at 12 o'clock to-day at Hazelhurst. 
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Follow them up without delay, annoy and ambush them; if 
possible move rapidly.” 

“Which way the enemy will move from Hazelhurst is 
only a matter of conjecture; Port Hudson or Big Black 
Bridge most probable.” 


General Pemberton to Major M. R. Clark, Brookhaven, 
Mississippi: 

“Send a messenger to Captain Wren. Tell him to ascer- 
tain the position of the enemy and move in direction of 
him. Try to ambuscade him and annoy him, particularly 
at night in his camp.” 


(Note.—It was hard to find Grierson in camp at night.) 


: ¢ 
General Pemberton to commander of cavalry from Port 


Hudson at Tangipahoa, Louisiana: 
“APRIL 27, 1863. 


‘‘Move up north with your command and be guided by 
such information as you receive en route.” 


General Pemberton to Colonel T. P. Dockery, Big Black 
Bridge, Edwards Depot: 
“APRIL 27, 1863. 

“General Stevenson will send cavalry to coéperate with 
you. Vigilance should be increased. A guard of a com- 
pany should be kept at each end of this bridge and trestle- 
work.” 

General Pemberton to General Franklin Gardner, Port 
Hudson, Louisiana: 

“‘ JACKSON, April 27, 1863. 

‘‘From information derived froma prisoner, it is believed 
that it is the design of this party of the enemy to join Banks. 
You must make every effort to intercept them. They were 
to-day, 12 o'clock, at Hazlehurst on New Orleans & Jackson 
Railroad.” 


General Pemberton to General Stevenson, Vicksburg, 
Mississippi : 


‘JACKSON, April 27, 1863. 
“The raid is reported approaching Hazlehurst west of 
Pearl River. All the disposable forces of Wirt Adams must 
be sent out to meet them. It seems to me probable the in- 
tention is to reach Big Black Bridge. Movements should be 


made to prevent it.”’ 
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General Pemberton to General Bowen, Grand Gulf, Miss- 
issippi (two dispatches) : 
‘JACKSON, Miss., April 28, 1863. 
“It is probable enemy numbers 1,500; have no informa- 
tion of his movements subsequently to Hazlehurst by inter- 
ruption of communication. Ourcavalry must follow him up.” 


‘‘Have reason to believe enemy are striking for Natchez 
or Baton Rouge. Send courier to your cavalry to try to get 
on their flank andrear. If Colonel W. Adams has not gone, 
instruct him to go on and take command of all the cavalry 
engaged in this expedition. From Osyka northward there 
are eleven companies of cavalry operating.” 


General Pemberton to Major M. R. Clark, commanding 
Conscript Camp, Brookhaven, Mississippi (two dispatches) : 


“JACKSON, April 28, 1863: 
“The enemy may possibly pay you a visit. Their prin- 
cipal object will be to parole prisoners. It will be well in 
that event to send all the men you cannot arm to the coun- 
try, if only a few miles.” 


‘Send couriers to cavalry to move as rapidly as possible 
towards Grand Gulf, keeping out advance guards, so as not 
to encounter main force of enemy, harassing his rear and 
flank.” 











MILITARY VETERINARY HYGIENE. 


By OLAF SCHWARZKOPF, V. M. D., VETERINARIAN THIRD CAVALRY. 


HE history of war, ancient, medieval and modern, is 
pregnant with facts which show the great losses of 

army animals from the ordinary causes of improper care, 
overwork, starvation and the introduction of devastating 
diseases, which have in many instances tied the hands of 
military commanders, and in not a few have compelled 
them to desist from further pursuit of a campaign without 
having gained the real object in view. When all branches 
of the military art are now studied with the object in view of 
preparedness for war, then the problem, how to keep army 
horses in the field alive, healthy and serviceable, is serious 
enough to warrant a special study by army officers, not only 
by those of the cavalry and artillery, but by all such as may 
be dependent upon horses for mounts or for transportation. 
Few, indeed, will be those among us who can conscien- 
tiously affirm that such has been the case heretofore, or that it 
is now. It is true that in our army, as in all civilized armies, 
the subject of the hygienic care of horses is treated in a 
rudimental manner under the heading of “hippology.” But 
this Greek name implies everything and anything pertaining 
to the horse, but really nothing in particular about the army 
horse. This may be one reason why the average books on 
hippology still contain no more than the old conventional 
teachings on the conformation of the horse, which is seldom 
more than skin deep; a few hygienic rules of his care as re- 
gards grooming, feeding, watering; some mystic dictates on 
the recognition of the age by the teeth, a knowledge which 
is greatly overestimated in its real value by laymen; some 
rules and pointers on stable management, on. bitting, sad- 
dling, shoeing, and finally some more or less empirical treatise 
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on the injuries and diseases of the horse. If we follow the 
historic origin of these “books on the horse” in a technical 
library, we discover with wonder that they all have remained 
nearly the same in conception and extent during the last 
three hundred years and more. One need only to scan the 
pages of the “véritable parifait maréchal” by Solleysel (1617- 
1680), the similar work of Peuvinel (1570-1620), with its 
fifty-eight luxurious cuppers on the French medieval art 
of: riding, down to the works of the Italian riding-masters, 
Pignatelli (1550) and Grisone (1518), to find that we have 
copied much, perhaps unknowingly, from these medieval 
writers. As one example, it may be interesting to note 
that the work of Grisone contains that distorted picture of a 
horse which points out his blemishes and diseases, and which, 
after 350 years of wandering through ‘“horse-books,’ has 
found a place of preservation in our Cavalry Drill Regula- 
tions, on page 453. 

While I do not intend to assert that our chapters and 
books on hippology do not contain much that is needful to 
know by our newcomers into the army, may they be young 
officers or recruits, yet such books cannot impart more than 
that “little knowledge which is proverbially dangerous.” It 
is more so dangerous, because the innate love of the horse 
makes everybody believe that he knows all about a horse 
and is a born rider. But our publications on the horse 
demonstrate that we have made little effort to throw off the 
shackles of empirical knowledge, whereas we should have 
adapted the results of modern scientific research as em- 
bodied in our present day theories of veterinary hygiene. 

Some sternly practical horseman may now maintain that 
officers do not rely much upon the theories of hippology, but 
that they gain the knowledge of the horse and his care by 
daily practical experience in the stable, camp and on the 
march. There is some truth in this, but is it the whole 
truth? It shall be admitted that many of our older cavalry 
captains of years gone by, who really received their lessons 
on the military care of horses in the actual warfare with the 
nomadic Indian tribes, were such practical horsemen. They 
were no hair-splitters on theories, but common sense, hardy 
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horsemen, who had learned how to help themselves in emer- 
gencies, even if their way was not always scientific. They 
could do things with their own hands if need be, and do it 
well. But such practical things are little understood or ap- 
preciated by the younger officers of our new army; not all of 
them have the liking for horses and riding that cavalrymen 
should have, and somehow the feeling must have crept into 
our arm that the little routine matters of horse management 
are somewhat beneath the dignity of an officer. The writer 
does not feel qualified to inquire into the cause of this fact, 
but for the sake of fairness it may be suggested that our late 
Philippine campaign, with its hurry and rush, and with its 
manifold demands for military and civil administration, has 
compelled our young officers to apply themselves more par- 
ticularly to other matters of a purely military nature, leaving 
the ordinary care of the horse to others under them. This 
shifting of supervision, inaugurated under dire necessity, had 
its mark stamped upon many a troop in the Philippines, 
from which the service naturally suffered. 

Thus it is evident that the mounted officers of our re- 
organized army n-ea not only a return to a practical applica- 
tion of the details of military care of horses, but that it is 
also time to abandon mediocrity and aim at a higher stand- 
ard of theroetical education in the hygiene of the army horse. 


WHAT MEANS HYGIENE? 


Dispensing with the ordinary definitions of the term 
hygiene and the conception of health, let us at once inquire 
into the fundamental reasons by which the health of horses 
may be preserved, and how it is endangered. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances a horse sustains itself in health if the 
proper necessities for the existence of his life are provided 
for him, particularly pure air, good food, sufficient rest and 
sufficient work. If one or a few of these ‘necessities are 
changed or absent, then the living body at once exercises a 
strong tendency to accommodate itself to these changes by 
the inherent regulatory functions of its various organs, a 
power commonly called “nature.” But these regulatory 
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functions are not always powerful enough to preserve the 
balance of health within the system, nor are they always 
strong enough to overcome the ordinary influences which 
may endanger it from outside, such as impure air, improper 
food, too little rest or too much work, and then the animal 
may sticcumb to some form of illness or another from its 
own lack of vigor. Still there are other, more remote causes 
of disease which are of an entirely different origin, such as 
poisons, parasites, and the manifold germs which produce 
disease. The theory of this danger of “bugs,” humorously 
so termed by laymen, may not be as dark as sometimes 
painted by ulta-scientists, but it is greater than is generally 
admitted by those who are not familiar with its scientific 
aspect. We need only to remind our military friends of the 
ravages which the little “bacillus of glanders” produced 
among our cavalry horses in the Philippines, as also of the 
“parasite of surra’’ which could be seen so extremely alert 
and busy in the blood of horses infected with them. But 
even these and many more germs, parasites and poisons are 
not always positively destructive in their effects if only the 
animal is in a perfect, normal health. We know, for in- 
stance, that the germ of glanders is not always infectious to 
a healthy horse, but that its propagation and harmful in- 
fluence is greatly dependent upon a weak and emaciated 
condition of the horse, such as is favored by insufficient food, 
hard work and little rest. Thus, in the army we must guard 
against the introduction of this germ in war when such con- 
ditions may prevail. 

These few brief scientific facts, chosen to illustrate our 
subject, should make it clear that we must not only under- 
stand how to provide for a few ordinary necessities of the 
life of horses, such as proper food, general care, sufficient 
shelter, etc., if we want to assist his nature in preserving his 
health, but we must also know how to guard him against the 
manifold causes of disease. In this broad sense hygiene be- 
comes applied etiology, which means that those of us who have 
charge of public animals should not merely know and prac- 
tice a few rules of health, but that we should also sufficiently 
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comprehend the relationship between cause and effect in the 
diseases of horses and their intelligent prevention. 


MILITARY VETERINARY HYGIENE IN THE GARRISON. 


Although different animals, such as camels and elephants, 
have been used at certain periods and under certain condi- 
tions of war, the utility of the horse has steadily grown 
larger for many hundred years past, and to-day the horse re- 
mains practically the only animal used in warfare. The use- 
ful mule of our army has its own virtues and vices apart 
from the horse, but he is so near the horse in constitution, 
needs and ailments, that our consideration narrows down to 
the hygiene of the horse. This subject is wide enough as 
ordinarily considered, but it certainly becomes a special 
study if considered from the military standpoint. Indeed, if 
the hygienic care of the army horse consisted merely of the 
teaching of his care in time of peace and in the garrison 
stable, then the general rules promulgated for well-kept 
horses in civil life might be sufficient for the care of the 
army horse. This can be seen if we observe reasonable care 
and sanitary protection given to army horses in time of 
peace, which has had great and beneficial results. Anyone 
acquainted with the hygienic conditions prevailing in the 
army stables of the foremost European armies must acknowl- 
edge this fact if compared with times not so far distant. 
Only a hundred years ago glanders decimated the mounts of 
whole armies of Europe during peace, a fact which is almost 
inconceivable for us to-day. In our own army, too, we 
have generally fared well in preserving the health of our 
horses during peace. Much of this good result is due to a 
sensible, natural hardening of our horses by herding and 
grazing them whenever possible, and by a general care at 
the garrison which is laudably free from artificial pampering 
and that exaggerated race-course-care which has partially 
invaded some European army stables. But we must not for- 
get that conditions have been very favorable for our own 
good results. The horses used in the short Indian 
campaigns were mostly born and reared in the same 
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climate and on the very soil on which they were used, 
so that they were practically at home even in the field. 
Moreover, the isolated situation of our army posts has kept 
our army horses free from contact with contagious diseases, 
which is an ordinary cause of epizodtic diseases among horses 
of European armies garrisoned within cities. Finally, the 
employment of our horses in peace has not yet approached 
the intense use of army horses in drills and maneuvers 
which tax so greatly the health and strength of horses in 
the foremost foreign armies. But withal, we have learned 
many valuable lessons in the care of our horses, and while 
we have to learn many more, we need entertain little fear of 
ruinous diseases among our horses during time of peace. 


MILITARY VETERINARY HYGIENE IN THE FIELD. 


Granting that all civilized armies have learned how to 
take proper hygienic care of their horses 7 time of peace, 
have they also learned how to do so 7x time of war? Let us 


see. The very moment our horse accompanies the army 


into the field, he is taken out of all ordinary hygienic condi- 
tions of life which are the rule in time of peace. He en- 
counters a variety of strange influences, such as changes of 
climate, irregularities of care, shortage of food, absence of 
protection; he has to face peculiar injuries and diseases 
which are practically unknown in time of peace; in short, it 
is the unexpected and exceptional in everything that he has 
to meet constantly. If these changed conditions of life arise 
for our horses, we have so far been unable to intelligently 
meet them. It is an indisputable fact that veterinary 
hygiene in the field is as yet an imperfect science, surely an 
unapplied science. One need only to study the military 
writers on the South African War and on our own campaign 
in the Philippine Islands, to be peculiarly impressed by 
their endeavors to explain the wasteful destruction of horses 
in recent wars as something unavoidable, something that 
goes with modern warfare and for which there is no appar- 
ent remedy. This may be so from the purely military 
standpoint, which considers only the results obtained and 
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counts the loss of horses merely an incident. But those of 
us who had to deal directly with the details of the causes of 
such losses, know only too well wherein the fault of it all lies, 
and we were never in doubt that the principles of military 
veterinary hygiene are sufficiently elastic in their scientific 
aspect to meet the exigencies of warfare in much the same 
manner as they have met the simpler and better known de- 
mands of peace. 

Thatthis is not a mere hypothesis buta practical possibility 
can be proven by simple facts. Many of us have been with 
troops on the march, in the camps and on expeditions where 
we had the opportunity to observe the different use and care 
of horses by different commayders. One troop commander 
may bring his horses back healthy, in fair condition and 
good spirits, ready to partake of the good things that come 
with well-earned rest; another troop commander who has 
done less work may return with his horses worn out in 
body, and broken in spirit, unable to recuperate in a rea- 
sonable time; and there have been seen detachments of 
mounted infantry that had done no other work than to oc- 
cupy some military post and keep open connection with 
neighboring posts, and yet their horses were in a pitiable 
condition. Such observation points plainly toa common source 
for good or evil, which can be none other than the ability of 
the officer in command of such small organizations to lift 
himself above the mere military aspect of his mission and to 
attend equally well to the minor details of husbanding the 
strength of his horses, or at least to encourage and support by 
his authority those under him, whose duty it is to perform the 
work entailed thereby. What is attainable by a commander 
of a troop ought to be possible for commanders of larger or- 
ganizations, and there are held out as example the lives and 
deeds of great cavalry leaders of different nations who knew 
how to save their horses by judicious care, while others 
ruined them by neglect or want of knowledge of the hygienic 
care of horses. 

Perhaps some grim warrior may object to such views as 
sentimental, and maintain that sentiment has no place in an 
army, and that the life of a horse is not worth considering 
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when a great result is at stake. This assertion has become 
a military phrase. It is not denied by anybody that a horse’s 
life has no such intrinsic value as the life of a soldier, as it 
represents only a money value to the government; but that is 
not the real question at issue. The main object of military 
veterinary hygiene simply is to save as many serviceable, 
well-trained horses as possible in order to have them on 
hand and ready for work when such a great result is really 
at stake. That results are often imagined as greater than 
they are, or at least estimated as greater beforehand than 
they prove to be afterwards, is one of the errors of military 
enthusiasts, who are blindfolding themselves in the pursuit of 
one object alone. In so doing they lose sight of other issues 
and their consequences, one of which is the husbanding of 
the strength of their horses. When these break down pre- 
maturely or are entirely lost by diseases, then comes the cry 
for new mounts. But new horses are seldom procurable in 
the field on short notice or in sufficient numbers, and when 
they finally arrive they prove to be raw, unbroken animals 


‘ of inferior quality, because purchased in haste, unacclimated 


and emaciated from a long journey; in fact a hindrance 
rather than a help in any further movement. This was our 
experience in the Philippine campaign, and we read that it 
corresponds with the experiences made during the South Af- 
rican War. 

Thus coming down to naked facts, it is not sentiment that 
aims at the preservation of horses in the field, but a prudent, 
intelligent foresight developed from adverse experience. 
The correctness of this contention is acknowledged by many 
calm and considerate cavalry leaders of different armies, but 
it would lead us too far to cite their good advices. They 
have learned that the old proverb, “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure,” is not an empty phrase, but that 
it constitutes an actual truth, by which the modern notion 
that war necessitates the waste of horses is proven a fallacy 
that can be successfully avoided by true knowledge and care- 
ful attention. 

It is denied that the causes of the losses of horses in the 
field are many. It is impossible even to mention them all 
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in the infinity of combinations which actual field service pre- 
sents. But it can never be difficult for one thoroughly in- 
structed in veterinary hygiene to ascertain their cause and 
devise means for their further prevention. Yet, mistakes 
must not be made as tothe real cause. One of the common 
errors is the accusation of shortage of food. This is a ca- 
lamity. Still,a horse can subsist on comparatively little food 
for weeks, and even for months, and while he may become 
in poor condition from losing his stored up fat, yet he can 
remain healthy and in good spirits and in fair shape for 
work, if he is only otherwise treated reasonably. But by 
far the surest and most common cause of the “breakdown” 
of horses in the field is ruthless overwork, absence of suf- 
ficient rest, and a continued worry of the animals by that 
excited rushing and pushing forward which is supposed to 
underlie the gospel of offensive tactics. A horse can be rid. 
den to death in less than a day by a man who fancies that 
riding means a perpetual struggle between man and beast, 
or who is ignorant of the limits of its endurance, or who is 


anxious to save. himself from undue exertion, or who con- ° 


siders the horse merely an automaton furnished to him by a 
rich government. We are not unmindful of the fact that at 
times the horse is at fault and not the rider. There are ex- 
citable or dull brutes in the ranks, with whom neither pa- 
tience nor kindness will avail, and we have often enough 
known other horses that are totally unfit for the military 
service by faulty conformation and weak constitution. For 
this the government is responsible by a faulty system of pro- 
viding remounts. But nowhere is good horsemanship quicker 
shown than in the field, and fortunately we have always nat- 
ural horsemen in the ranks who, by their good temper and 
love for the horses, bring them through a whole campaign 
alive, healthy and in good spirits, no matter what the hard- 
ships may have been for both riders and horses. It is only 
a pity that such natural horsemen are so few, even in the 
cavalry. 
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MILITARY VETERINARY HYGIENE. 
THE PURCHASE OF REMOUNTS BY CONTRACT. 


It has been already indicated that, great as the responsi- 
bility of individual commanders of mounted troops is as re- 
gards prudent horse-management in war, they cannot al- 
ways alone be held responsible for losses of horses from pre- 
mature breakdown by field work or disease. We must look 
to our government to make proper provisions and allowances, 
and to the supply departments to properly supply them. 
One of the most difficult problems is the purchase of suitable 
mounts for our cavalry. This problem is an old one in our 
army, but remains unsolved. It has been partially solved by 
but few European armies, and this only after adverse expe- 
rience in many wars, dating back hundreds of years. The 
systems of remounting established by these armies, frequently 
incorrectly reported, are those of direct or indirect breeding 
of their army horses. Russia is the only country which has 
gone so far as to directly breed her own cavalry horses, at 
least in part. Germany, Austria-Hungary, France and some 
other countries, have chosen to assist their natural breeding 
districts by supplying them with suitable stallions bred in 
the government studs. This latter system is beyond dispute 
the most noteworthy. It does away with the fruitless dis- 
cussion of what constitutes a suitable cavalry horse in theory, 
on which no two officers can agree. It fixes a certain type 
as most suitable for military purposes, because the sire is bred 
on such lines of conformation, size and soundness as have 
proven most valuable in war, and the mares to be covered 
must conform to acertain standard of breeding and soundness. 
This system may appear as paternal to us, but it is neverthe- 
less wise, as few breeders would properly mate the sire and 
mare if the choice were left to them. ‘Thusthe armies men- 
tioned are enabled to procure annually a sufficient number 
of horses, whether horses are scarce or plenty, and they re- 
ceive a uniform class of horses which are sound by heredity. 
This latter point is of enormous advantage. In the purchase 
of remounts from a contractor or dealer, as is the case in our 
army and in the English army, no such certainty of inherited 
soundness is possible. We can find a horse sound as he 
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stands; but how soon he may become unsound by ordinary 
military use no one can foretell. True, there are certain po- 
sitions of the leg and formations of joints which probably 
indicate an inherited predisposition to contain forms of un- 
soundness, but how few of our inspectors and veterinarians 
are able to recognize and properly judge such infirmities, 
which, after all, are based more on guesswork than on real 
and accurate knowledge. From this reason we have in our 
army an unproportionally high percentage of horses for pe- 
riodical condemnation, which few armies and few countries 
other than ours could afford to pay for. But with all this 
expenditure of money we are entirely unable to procure even 
a middle class of horses which, are uniform and serviceable, 
because our remounts come from different sections of the 
country and of different stock. They generally range all the 
way from fair horses to the worst scrubs, entirely dissimilar 
among each other in conformation, size, weight and intelli- 
gence—a sorry lot to look at and a worse lot to ride on. 
Much has been written on this subject in our military 
journals for years past, and some excellent suggestions have 
been made from time to time to remedy these defects. But 
we have been told by our horse-breeders that any system of 
breeding our cavalry horses after European fashion will be 
looked upon by them as un-American, and that our country is 
well able to supply all horses we shall ever need in time of 
peace or war. As such opinion must have a certain weight 
with our government, it would be impolitic at present to dis- 
pute this point, and we shall have to look for the next best 
method of supplying our army with suitable remounts. 





REMOUNT DEPOTS. 


There is only one substitute which can be regarded as at 
all promising good results in remounting our cavalry, and 
that is the establishment of remount depots. It has been an- 
nounced that Fort Riley, Kansas, has been selected for the 
location of such a depot, because this post is a natural center 
of our army, it lies near some of the best breeding districts 
of saddle horses in the country, and its large reservation se- 
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cures ample room for the erection of the necessary buildings. 
As we are new in such an enterprise, a timely warning may 
be permitted not to copy too close the old plans of the Euro- 
pean establishments, to cram together a few large stables ina 
comparatively small area. This is against all principles of 
veterinary hygiene, and has had its disastrous results in fos- 
tering the peculiar diseases of remounts which are bound to 
develop among young horses. There should be plenty of 
room everywhere, with a number of smaller stables and sev- 
eral isolated veterinary hospitals, with running yards, pad- 
docks, and pastures for grazing. Only with all these points 
skillfully observed will we succeed to develop colts into well- 
grown cavalry horses, for that is the real object of a remount 
depot in peace. Of course, we may purchase four-year old 
colts at the start, as we have done so frequently, and allow 
them to fully mature instead of prematurely ruining them in 
the ranks. But we shall soon learn, as most European 
armies have learned, that we are obliged to purchase younger 
animals, because a fairly matured four-year old colt is eagerly 
bought up by dealers everywhere. 

It will also soon be found that one remount depot is not 
sufficient to supply the needs of our largely scattered army, 
and at least two more will have to be established, one in the 
East and one in the far West. With these remount depots 
in successful operation, under skillful management, we shall 
have taken quite a step toward better mounting our cavalry. 
Yet, if the history of the remount depots of some European 
armies may teach us anything, we shall then be slowly 
drifting towards breeding our own stud horses or even our 
own cavalry horses, for which a bountiful nature has given 
us better opportunities and greater facilities than any Euro- 
pean army possesses, except perhaps Russia. The indicated 
result will be sure to come as soon as we have learned in our 
army more about the breeding and rearing of cavalry horses, 
a knowledge which experience in the remount depots will 
gradually teach us. Moreover, the selection and collection 
of horses by the remount depots will not be found to be 
above criticism by the regiments, because there will never 
be a time when our private horse breeders will fully under- 
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stand the particular purpose of a cavalry horse, and only by 
breeding for this purpose can such a horse be producedand can 
such a breed be established in this country. 


THE QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT AND THE ARMY HORSE. 


There is no department on whose efficiency and willing- 
ness depends so much the welfare of our army horses in 
peace or war as the Quartermaster’s Department, because it 
furnishes in our army not only the horses but everything 
that pertains to their well being. In peace this department 
works smoothly as regards the supplies needed and allowed 
for horses, but in war it is nat always successful in accom- 
plishing its purpose. In the earlier Philippine campaign, 
just as in the South African War, our horses had no oats or 
hay, the food best suited for their health and labor, and they 
had to subsist on rice and native grass, a strange food and 
not always a proper one. For quite a time there were also 
no horseshoes, and when these arrived no shoe nails were 
sent with them, neither did we have at first veterinary 
medicines and dressings. All these are supplies that should 
go with the horses when they are shipped, and their issue 
should be kept up without interruption. 

It is one of the oldest experiences of armies schooled in 
warfare, that the supplying of food for men and horses in 
the field is the most difficult task to perform. There are 
many instances recorded in military history where this has 
been evidently impossible, and the results have always been 
disastrous in great loss of men and horses. It is certain that 
we have made no great progress in the transportation in the 
field, and our most modern appliances, such as the automo- 
bile, give little hope of a reliable means of improvement. 
These machines may ‘be of certain use in maneuvers and 
even in war in the old, settled countries of England, France 
and Germany, which possess a network of excellent country 
roads, but for warfare in semi-civilized or unsettled countries 
where good roads and bridges have not been built, they 
must be regarded as hopeless playthings. It is worth re- 
membering that the commanders of smaller mounted organi- 
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zations in the Philippine campaign soon learned again the 
value of the pack-mule, thus returning to the most ancient 
system of using “beasts of burden” as practiced by the 
armies of Greece and Rome, by the Crusaders, by Wallen- 
stein.in the Thirty Years’ War, and by Frederick the Great in 
the Seven Year's War in Silesia, not to forget our own con- 
stant use of the pack-mule in the Indian wars, especially in 
mountainous districts. The great drawback of the cumber- 
some transportation by heavy wagon trains lies in the fear 
of everybody that they may get stuck in a bad road, and may 
not arrive in camp until after dark, if at all. All of us know 
that these occurrences are common. This feeling of unre- 
liability is the cause of the overpacking of horses with arti- 
cles that are not intended to be on the saddle, and which 
help to cause not only sore backs but a speedy break-down 
of the animals. It was often a memorable sight in our 
Philippine marches to see the troops start out of camp with 
the saddle-bags extended to the’breaking point with things 
that should not be seen, overruling the carefully laid down 
regulations about the equal distribution of weight of the 
cavalry saddle as it is packed in place. And yet with all 
these “unavoidable” weights some troop commanders would 
wonder how their horses acquired sore backs. True, this 
overpacking of horses in the field is the only means at 
present to keep mounted troops mobile and independent, but 
it is certainly done at the expense of horse flesh, horse spirit 
and horse life. 

Thus, with all the display of modern equipments, we 
have as yet no adequate improvement in the simple trans- 
portation of the necessities ofjthe soldier in the field. It is 
for the Quartermaster’s*Department to devise some light, 
movable and reliable contrivance for future campaigns, that 
will unburden our overpacked horses and keep our mounted 
troops serviceable for a longer period. Until such has been 
invented the ancient pack-mule must remain the only reliable 
camp follower, the only source of comfort when he promptly 
comes into camp with that joyful bray, the equal of which 
will never be heard by any soulless machine contrived by 
mankind. 
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THE PREVENTION AND SUPPRESSION OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


While in time of peace the necessity for the prevention 
- against the introduction of contagious diseases of horses is 
not a frequent occurrence from the isolated location of our 
garrisons, the danger of infection is ever present during a 
mobilization and as soon as horses are transported by rail or 
over sea, resting perhaps here and there in corrals for short 
intervals. Intelligent foresight and diligent watch should 
then be employed, and prompt measures for the suppression 
of contagious diseases must be taken at once. That in our 
mobilization during the Spanish War, and later in rushing 
horses to the Philippine Islands, we have taken such intelli- 
gent precaution, must be denied. The camp at Chickamauga 
soon became hot-beds of glanders. At first the old, ever 
repeated doubt arose whether the disease was really glanders 
or not, a doubt incurring the loss of valuable time for prompt 
action. When this doubt was overcome, then the carnage 
by the bullet and the butcher-knife began, whereas under 
the light of modern veterinary hygiene most of the horses, 
at least many of them, could have been saved by the intelli- 
gent use of mallein, by prompt and correct isolation, and by 
a thorough disinfection of the infected corrals and picket 
lines. Nor was any lessons learned from these occurrences. 
True, attempts were made at San Francisco to test the horses 
to be shipped to the Islands, with mallein, but this was done 
in a crude manner by crude men, and again many horses 
were killed on mere suspicion. 

Whether glanders was indigenous in the Philippines or 
whethef it was first introduced by our troops, has been a 
point long disputed but never definitely ascertained, but 
there has been a tendency to blame our officers of mounted 
commands for its introduction. But even if it was so intro- 
duced, it was the fault of our system, or rather entire lack of 
any system, to prevent such occurrence, and military officers 
who happened to be responsible for horses, should not have 
been accused for its failure to work. The only persons re- 
sponsible for such matters can but be the army veterinarians, 
provided that they are educated professional men, and as 
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such placed in a position where they can give intelligent 
counsel to the proper military authorities. This is the only 
safe and correct standpoint, because it is impossible that any 
military officer, however experienced he may be in the care 
of horses in garrison or in the. field, can have a correct 
knowledge of the specific pathological lessons of this disease 
which would enable him to make a positive diagnosis. This 
knowledge can be acquired only in the post-mortem room 
and in the histological and bacteriological laboratories. Of 
course I have met a few officers who thought that they 
“knew a case of glanders when they see it,”’ but I have never 
yet seen one of them step up to a diseased horse to carefully 
examine him in order to verify his suspicion. Neither can 
any reliable veterinarian make a diagnosis at such a respect- 
ful distance, but he must open up the nostrils of the horse 
which are often glued together by a sticky and fetid dis- 
charge, use a reflector if necessary, and take the risk of 
having a few millions of bacilli sneezed into his eyes or nose. 
How often has the writer earnestly tried to convince mem- 
bers of boards of survey that a horse was really diseased 
with glanders by opening for them the nostrils of a horse, 
but few officers would venture near enough to see for them- 
selves. While such abhorrence of a deadly disease is per- 
fectly natural in laymen, it shows that after all, these officers 
had to write their signature on the best of their belief, rely- 
ing on the knowledge and integrity of the veterinarian and 
on his opinion. As this is very much the same with some 
other diseases of horses it is clear that in such crucial tests 
the veterinarian ought to be the responsible expert and not 
the military expert the responsible veterinarian. 

On the whole it must be confessed with sorrow that our 
dealing with glanders in the Philippines was most crude, 
bordering on inany occasions on the lowest empiricism, un- 
worthy of an educated army. The main cause of this state 
of affairs was the absence of qualified army veterinarians in 
the early campaigns, and the hiring by the Quartermaster’s 
Department of impostors who masqueraded under the title 
of contract veterinarians, but many of whom proved to be 
missionaries, homceopathic physicians, wheelrights, team- 
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sters, and “men born and raised on the stock ranch.”” Such 
were the experts given to officers responsible for horses and 
mules to control and stamp out an animal scourge. The 
result was that the disease spread with rapidity and soon 
assumed alarming proportions throughout the Islands. Then 
came the stop of the disease by order, informing us that “as 
a rule tropical glanders is not dangerous like its prototype in 
the United States, and animals affected with it will usually 
recover with treatment. The wholesale destruction of public 
animals should cease.’”’ No doubt there were instances of 
ruthless and ignorant killing of horses by the advice of the 
men enumerated above, but there is also no doubt that the 
true, old-fashioned glanders hafl eaten itself deeply into our 
horses and mules, perhaps more so in some districts than in 
others. So the above well-meaning optimistic opinion came 
to the afflicted as a thunderbolt, because it was so much at 
variance with the true condition, and could not have emanated 
from a thoroughly informed expert. By this time the 
disease was well under control in some districts, and its ulti- 
mate suppression only a question of time. This had been 
accomplished by the intelligent work of a few educated 
army veterinarians, backed by their commanding officers who 
had seen for themselves the ravages of the disease. But 
glanders had been declared under ban and it ceased at once 
to be heard from. The officers responsible for horses were 
further willing to report even the suspicion of glanders 
among their horses. 

But heaven came to the rescue of the oppressed. All at 
a sudden ‘“‘surra’’ was discovered in Manila. The news 
came from the “ Army Pathological Laboratory,” an acknowl- 
edged scientific body. This new disease had a mystic but 
clear name; it was not spread by the carelessness of officers 
and men as was the case with glanders, but “flies’’ carried 
the infection, and whocan stop flies. It wasa deadly disease, 
but as no successful treatment. was known there was excuse 
for the dying of horses. The symptoms “resembled” those 
of glanders, so that ‘“‘the casual observer” could make a mis- 
taken diagnosis of glanders instead of surra. 
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Of course, no army surgeon will diagnose small-pox or 
bubonic plague by ‘casual observations,” but the surgeons 
of the Army Pathological Laboratory evidently believed that 
a veterinarian in making a diagnosis of glanders is a mere 
“casual observer.”” So again the advise given to our mili- 
tary authorities was that of medical experts and not of 
veterinary experts. They were correct in their detection 
of the “parasite” of surra, but they were wrong in bringing 
it into connection with glanders, which is a totally different 
disease. But the new disease fitted the occasion admirably, 
because it was officially sanctioned, and supposed outbreaks 
of “surra” were forthwith reported from different garrisons 
where glanders had been rampant. Bound for God’s land, 
the writer was thrown back for long, weary three months 
investigating supposed outbreaks of surra, and to stem the 
tide of this new disease in the minds of its converts would 
have killed a man with seven lives 

What should we learn from these experiences? Firstly, 
that in dealing with deadly contagious diseases of horses in 
the army, our military authorities should not depend upon 
half-educated veterinarians, troop farmers and hired impos- 
tors, which is worse than relying on the redemption by a 
merciful fate, as done by the army commanders in medieval 
times. Secondly, that our general officers should be given 
the assistance of educated, experienced chief-veterinarians, 
whose duty it should be to investigate the outbreaks of such 
diseases and give correct and reliable information and advice. 
Thirdly, that instruction in veterinary hygiene be extended 
to all officers of the army, including those of the Quarter- 
master’s Department and of the infantry, both of whom are 
so often responsible for horses and mules in the field, in 
order to secure their intelligent codperation in the suppres- 
sion of the contagious diseases of horses and mules and in the 
prevention of their unchecked spread. 

The object of this article has been to paint with a few 
strokes of the pen some shortcomings, mistakes and over- 
sights, which are apparent in our army, and to suggest their 
amelioration. The criticisms made were born of careful 
observation, unprejudiced thought and hearty good will. 
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There is no army in the wide world which is perfect, even if 
things look well nigh perfect on their surface, and ours has 
certainly its shortcomings on the subjects touched upon. It 
is hoped that our military commanders, high and low in rank, 
will come to acknowledge the value of a higher knowledge 
and better practice of veterinary hygiene in our army, for 
tactics and strategy alone cannot win battles and campaigns, 
but they must go hand in hand with a wise appreciation of 
the eternal laws of nature as demanded in the hygienic care 
of men and horses, both of which go to make up an army 
in the field. 
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TARGET PRACTICE IN ENGLAND. 


By Lieutenant W. B. PERSHING, Fourtu Cava.ry. 





N view of the recent chang- 
es in our firing regulations 
and the adoption of the new 
rifle with which our service is 
soon to be equipped, it is 
thought that a brief outline 
of the present system of tar- 
get practice in England, to 
which subject great attention 
is there being given, may not 
be uninteresting. 

The School of Musketry at 
Hythe, where both commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned 
officers are sent for instritc- 
tion, has for its purpose the 
special musketry training of 

THE SIGNALER. those so detailed and secures 
a uniform system of instruc- 
tion throughout the service. With this end in view frequent 
inspections and visits are required to be made by the com- 
manding general of the department to all garrisons under 
his command. In addition to this the commandant of the 
school at Hythe inspects all home troops once each year, and 
is constantly in touch with and maintains control over the 
methods employed in each department. ‘This control is fur- 
thered by means of the reports required monthly from all 
garrisons showing the course of instruction to be followed 
during the ensuing month. 
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THE RUNNING MEN, SHOWING HOW THEY ARE WORKED FROM THE FIT. 














THE SAME FIGURES ON THE CREST OF THE HILL SOME 4)) YARDS AWAY. 
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For the fire efficiency of a company its captain and his 
lieutenants are responsible, but the noncommissioned officers 
receive their preliminary training as drill instructors from 
the adjutant, assisted by the noncommissioned officers, who 
hold certificates from Hythe, known as sergeant instructors. 

Field firing is compulsory wherever the ground necessary 
for conducting it is available, and the men are divided into 
three classes for target practice. First, recruits; second, 
trained men; third, exercised men; each class having asa 








THE DumMMy MAXIM. 


prerequisite to admittance to ita certain degree of proficiency 
in the preceding class. Rifle clubs among the men are given 
every encouragement, and great interest is always displayed 
in their matches, which are conducted under the supervision 
of a noncommissioned officer. 

Recruits are given their preliminary instruction by the 
assistant adjutant and the course consists of four parts: First, 
the care and description of arms and ammunition; second, 
instruction in firing exercises; third, aiming drill; fourth, 
instruction in theoretical principles. This course is followed 
in turn by judging distance, miniature cartridge practice and 
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blank firing. On the attainment of a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency in these subjects, the recruit proceeds to actual firing 
in the target practice course, recruit class. Tothis point the 














HEADS AND SHOULDERS AMONG THE HEATHER. 


English system is similar to our own in many respects, but 
the trained men are now taught the us2 of the stadiometer in 
range finding. 

One feature of the system which seems to me particularly 
desirable is that of voluntary practice, for which purpose a 























THE DUMMY CAVALRY. 
( Note the ropes which keep the figures straight.) 
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specific allowance of twenty rounds per man is authorized, 
and ammunition in excess of this allowance may be pur- 
chased for the same purpose by both officers and men. The 











THE DUMMY ARMORED TRAIN SPITS FIRE. 


practice itself is conducted similarly to our own, and the en- 
tries in the target record are made in ink at the firing point, 
while the noncommissioned officer in charge of the targets 








THE ARMORED TRAIN “GOING HOME.” 
(The white patches indicate the hits after a field day.) 


submits a signed memorandum of the hits on each target at 
the end of the day’s practice. 

The use of the sight fixed at 500 yards, which is ordered 
to be used against infantry and cavalry when fully exposed, 
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and where there is no opportunity for judging distance, seems 
objectionable, as it necessitates, as laid down in general in- 
structions, aiming at the feet of the enemy at first, and then, 
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THE DUMMY WRECKING PARTY. 














AFTER THE ATTACK. 


as the distance decreases, changing the point of aim to below 
the ground line of the approaching objective. This would 
seem to entirely vitiate much of the careful preliminary in- 
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struction at just the time when if should be of the greatest 


value. 


Fire as used in the English service is classified as follows : 








THE LANDLORD. 


Slow fire, the usual rate em- 
ployed, about five shots per 
minute; rapid fire, as rapid 
as is consistent with delib- 
erate aim and single loading; 
magazine fire, ten to fifteen 
shots per minute. Miniature 
ranges, constructed with a 
total length of thirty yards 
and with the targets reduced 
proportionately, are in com- 
mon use, but this practice is 
not made a matter of official 
record. Safety ranges, in 
which by means of embra- 
sures, screens, and prepared 
surfaces of ground, erratic 
shots are controlled, are also 


used where the extent of ground necessary for open ranges 
cannot be obtained. Both silhouette and bull’s eye targets 


are in use in differ- 
ent portions of the 
course. . 
Among the subdi- 
visions under which 
the practice is con- 
ducted are: Individ- 
ual practice, rapid 
individual or timed 
fire, collective prac- 
tice or field firing, 
deliberate volleys 
and rapid or timed 
volleys, which latter 





THE PIT, WITH MEN WHO WORK THE INN-KEEPER. 


have for their object the development of the efficiency of the 
unit and its firecontrol. Independent firing, running practice, 
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long range volleys, and attack practice are other subdivis- 
ions. In the latter the kneeling position is prescribed for 
all distances nearer the objective than 600 yards, and the 
prone position expressly prohibited within the same limits, 
which is contrary to our ideas on the subject. 

Field firing is held once a year under the direction of the 
commanding general of the department, assisted by his 
musketry staff officers, and is carefully conducted in the vari- 
ous arms according to the principles laid down for the attack. 
The distribution of ammunition is carried out as if in active 
service. No comparison in the efficiency of troops stationed 
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THE DuMMY BATTERY. 


at different points is attempted, but each command is judged 
by its discipline and the general manner in which the ex- 
ercise is carried, out. ; 

It is thought best to quote an account of a day's target 
practice at Aldershot in order to show how closely the 
targets used in England may be made to simulate an actual 
enemy. Captain Cassett, of the Thirteenth Cavalry, military 
attache at London, relates his experience as follows: 


“The ground at Aldershot for this purpose, enables one 
battalion to advance to the attack with as near an approach 
to the conditions of actual warfare as I have seen. The bat- 
talion advances in column of route, when fire is suddenly 
opened on it from a single gun, posted about 800 yards to the 


‘left front. Deployment is at once begun, and the gun is 


silenced. On the firing line reaching the crest of a long hill 
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perpendicular to the front, the first position of the enemy is 
seen about 900 yards distant, and the advance is subjected to 
the fire of artillery by a battery about 2,500 yards away. 
The enemy can hardly be distinguished, as their skirmishers 
show only their heads and shoulders, and these only occa- 
sionally. As.the advance continues the enemy is supposed 
to have retired to a second position about 200 yards away, 
with a deep ravine in its front, through which runs a main 
railway line. The enemy’s object is to destroy this line be- 
fore the advance can occupy it, and with this object in view, 
an armored train is sent down to cover a party of men who 

















THE SwWITOH. 


come running down the hill to blow up the tracks, which 
they are supposed to succeed in doing. The advance con- 
tinues beyond the railway and up the hill, when the enemy 
is found to have taken his last position near the guns afore- 
mentioned. The battalion thus strikes three positions, cover- 
ing about 2,500 yards. The targets are merely dummy 
figures of the simplest construction, and look as if they had 
been made by some post carpenter. They are all worked by 
men in pits by means of ropes and springs, with the excep- 
tion of the armored train and wrecking party. An exten- 
sive system of telephones connects all the pits. A peculiar 
arrangement is that the advance is the whole time subjected 
to shrapnel fire, which is obtained by means of the explosion 
of small harmless bombs, suspended from wires above the 
men’s heads or laid on the ground in front. This and the 
firing of the dummy guns by the same means are the only 
electrical features of the system. I must confess myself to 
having been startled when one of the imitation shrapnel ex- 
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ploded without any warning at my horse’s feet. The only 
thing in the system which could not be made at any post is 
the ingenious spring by which the fixed targets are made to 
assume their upright position after being pulled down. I 
can heartily recommend the adoption of a similar system. at 


some of our larger posts. 
“Tn conclusion, it must be stated that over all the ground 


are covered pits for the use of umpires, who, by means of 
mirrors, can watch the advance in all its movements. The 
only drawback to the practical utility of this range is that 
the government will allow only twenty rounds per man to be 
used in this practice.” 

A rather elaborate system of awards and prizes is laid 
down. These are under the control of- commanding officers 
subject to the approval of department commanders, and have 
a great stimulating effect on the effort made by individuals 
to excel. 

Many of the regulations governing this system have been 
but recently adopted, and every possible effort, it would 
seem, is now being made to remedy the not altogether good 
marksmanship (if one accepts without question the state- 
ments of some of the higher officials of the Boer army) dis- 
played in South Africa. 

Notre.— The illustrations accompanying this paper appeared originally 
in The Strand Magazine, and are copied by permission. 
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CAVALRY SADDLES AND PACKS. 


By Mayor LOYD S. McCORMICK, Seventu Cavatry. 


LL officers present know that cavalry saddles must 
necessarily be of a distinct type—almost totally dif- 
ferent from that of saddles used in civil life. One pro- 
nounced exception will be noticed later. The ideal cavalry 
saddle would be one to give the greatest comfort to the 
horse in carrying the unavoidably great weight, the greatest 
comfort to the rider—at the same time lending itself to his 
many duties—and be of sufficient strength and durability 
to warrant the cost price and prevent the necessity for fre- 
quent renewal. Appearance in a cavalry saddle is a com- 
paratively unimportant factor, and is ignored in this paper. 

One of the features of this ideal.saddle would be suffi- 
cient bearing surface, so shaped as to properly distribute the 
imposed weight of saddle, pack and rider over those portions 
of the horse’s back which nature has prepared for carrying 
loads. ‘This bearing surface is the entire under surface of 
the tree, and on its good or bad shape will depend, in a 
great measure, the verdict, for no matter how satisfactory 
the other parts may be, the bearing surface —or foundation — 
must be good in order to have proper results. 

As the backs of horses vary so much, no positive rule can 
be laid down to govern in this matter. The best that can 
be done is to profit from experience, and when that teacher 
discloses a fault or discovers an improvement, to discard the 
former and adopt the latter. The weight to be carried — 
that is, of the saddle, equipments, and rider—governs to a 
great extent the size of the horse to be provided. In our 
service the average horse weighs more than a thousand 
pounds. This excludes from the cavalry very many horses, 
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weighing from 850 to 1000 pounds, which with lighter loads 
would no doubt render longer and more satisfactory service, 
since among horses of this class is to be found more fre- 
quently what is termed substance; and that quality is gener- 
ally accompanied by the action so desirable in a saddle 
horse. 

However, it is questionable whether any perceptible 
reduction can well be made in the weight our cavalry horses 
must carry—except in isolated cases of emergency — and as 
there is only one kind of cavalry with us, it seems a settled 
fact that we must retain the rather large horse. 

The saddle used in our service—the McClellan —is the 
result of experience during the Civil War, and its bearing 
surface was determined upon after plaster casts of the backs 
of a large number of horses had been made. A detailed 
description of this saddle will not be taken up here, as most 
if not all of you are fully acquainted with it; and sucha 
description is always within your reach. It is carefully 
made of the best materials, and is accurate in all dimen- 
sions; and is recorded in your text book as comparing 
most favorably with the saddles in use by the more promi- 
nent military nations as regards strength, durability, packing 
capacity, and comfort for man and horse; and as having 
been in use for forty years with most satisfactory results 
after the severest tests. 

The fact, though, that our cavalry saddle has remained 
virtually the same for forty years is not wholly convincing 
that during that time a saddle with a more satisfactory bear- 
ing surface has not been constructed. I think it more than 
probable that if the same board of officers that made the 
plaster casts, from which the bearing surface of the McClel- 
lan saddle was determined upon back in the ’60’s, should 
make casts of the same number of average backs now, the 
bearing surface determined upon would be perceptibly 
different. 

During the last forty years a great many breeds of horses 
have been imported—breeds not at all suitable for saddle 
purposes—and as the demand for saddle horses has de- 
creased generally, the demand for draft horses has increased, 
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and consequently the farmer has turned his attention to 
Clyde, Percheron, Norman and other heavy, coarse animals. 
This mixture has certainly had its effect on the conforma- 
tion of the average horse. An examination of the horses of 
any troop that has seen even a fair amount of field service 
will show very few, if any, without great blotches of white 
hair—the result of saddle sores—indicating beyond doubt 
that at one time or another nearly every horse in the troop 
had to be laid off from service and treated during a more or 
less prolonged tour on “sick report.’ This is not so 
serious a matter in garrison, where horses of absent men can 
be used to replace those disabled, as it is in the field, where 
the chances are that the sore back must continue to carry its 
usual load until the horse—possibly from pain and discom- 
fort as much as from traveling—gives out, and has to be 
shot or abandoned. 

Of all the things that were in use forty years ago there 
are few of them in use now, made on those same lines; and 
I think that on general principles, if for no other reason, it 
is high time to have a fair trial of some other saddle that has 
a different bearing surface, and one with the best tested 
modifications and attachments. 

During the twenty-seven years of my service I think 
there has been only one other kind of saddle given a trial. 
This was in the ’80’s, when I think two troops (one of the 
Seventh and one of another regiment) were issued the Whit- 
man saddle. That saddle, as then made, was a dismal fail- 
ure for enlisted men, as the pommel arch was so weak that 
few were unbroken after a short test in the field with packs. 
The arches have been strengthened since that test, and I be- 
lieve they would now stand a severer trial without breaking. 

The seat naturally adopted when riding a Whitman sad- 
dle I consider the- best for military purposes, as the rider 
cannot, without a tiresome effort, take the “fork” or “tongs 
across a wall”’ position. Consequently the rider is closer to 
the horse and there is less swaying motion. Motion of this 
kind is very tiresome to the horse, as he has to constantly 
counteract it by so locating his feet as to retain his equilib- 
rium. This causes his gait to be unnatural and brings un- 
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due strain on his muscles. The McClellan saddle favors the 
“fork” or ‘tongs across a wall” seat. One reason for this 
is the location of the stirrup loop, which is too far to the rear 
and is almost under the rider’s crotch. This induces, for the 
sake of comfort, the straight leg, which is characteristic of 
the two faulty styles of seat mentioned above. The illustra- 
tion on page 223 of the text shows the rider’s feet at least 
ten inches in front of a perpendicular dropped from the 
stirrup loop. To retain this position he must constantly, 
by muscular exertion, keep the stirrup pushed that much 
away from the most natural and most comfortable position 
-——that is, in a perpendicular dropped from the point of sup- 
port. This muscular exertion is bound to have its effect; 
after riding one or two hours, advantage is taken of the first 
halt to lengthen the stirrups; the leg straightens, and the 
“tongs across a wall’’ follows; or the feet fall to the rear 
under the point of support, and we have the “fork” seat, in 
either of which positions the swaying motion begins. 

I think another reason for these faulty seats is the steep- 
ness of the McClellan saddle from the center of the seat to 
the cantle. It requires considerable exertion to sit braced 
against this surface. The Whitman saddle has a more level 
seat and the rider sits more on his buttocks, the portion of 
his body intended by nature for supporting his weight. The 
stirrup loops are located farther forward, and if that portion 
of the leg from the knee down hangs in a vertical position, 
which is acknowledged to be correct, the foot will be very 
nearly under the stirrup loop and no muscular exertion will 
be required to retain that relation. I think the Whitman 
saddle should be used until the rider is well established in 
his seat. 

The saddles used in foreign armies seem to be more in 
keeping with what may be termed the Whitman seat than 
with that of the McClellan, and in this respect are better. It 
is difficult to accurately compare the weights of foreign sad- 
dles with that of the saddles used by the United States, with 
saddle bags and similar appliances removed. It is safe to 
say that our saddle is very much lighter. However, it isa 
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question whether most other features should be sacrificed in 
order to lighten a saddle. 

I believe that if patient consideration could be secured so 
as to have a fair test of what is called the “Stock” saddle 
(which is the exception referred to in the second sentence of 
this paper) a great many officers would be convinced that it 
possesses some very desirable qualities not found in any other 
saddle. It also has one feature in common with nearly if 
not all foreign military saddles. This feature will be noticed 
later. 

In advocating a trial of the Stock saddle, I believe Iam 
attacking a strong prejudice existing among army officers; 
and I further believe this prejudice to be an unwarranted one, 
based not on any test but simply on a feeling that all belong- 
ings of the cow-boy (and therefore of the plainsman) are 
necessarily of a low standard and not becoming to the needs 
of the army. It seems to me that the army can well learn a 
great deal from the experience and practical ability of men 
who have had to work out their own salvation under condi- 
tions very similar to those existing in our service; but with 
the very important exception that these plainsmen have had 
to pay for any mistakes or faulty equipments by replacing 
them, at their own expense, with each improvement in ma- 
terial and pattern. Practical ideas and changes are sure to 
develop under such conditions, and wits are sharpened by 
such necessities. 

I think no one will deny that the best locality in which to 
secure the most improved device of any kind will be that lo- 
cality most dependent on the use of that device. Nor, I think, 
will any one claim that the incentive for improvement in any 
such article as a saddle exists in the army itself in such sharp- 
ened and active strength as it does among plainsmen, whose 
pockets have at first to supply and afterwards to replenish or 
replace their mounts and equipments. It stands to reason that 
such men will have the best and most suitable outfits, such as 
will be least liable to leave them stranded when subjected to 
any unusual call. The best argument in support of this is the 
fact that these men will pay forty dollars for a saddle to be 
depended upon for comfort both to themselves and their 
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horses, in preference to having any other pattern of saddle as 
a gift. 

There are several styles of Stock saddle, but they are all 
essentially the same, and while they appear different to the 
eye, they all possess the important features in a greater or 
less degree of perfection. Throughout the entire West there 
is virtually no other saddle used; and the riding done by the 
plainsmen is more constant, harder, and with less attention 
to a proper seat than that done by troops; yet with it all, sore 
backs are almost unknown except during “round ups,’ when 
the horse must resist repeated struggles of numerous steers 
each day by means of a rope fastened to the horn of the saddle 
and running to such part of the steer as may by chance be 
caught when the rope is thrown by the rider. This is very 
severe and rough work on the horse’s back—much more so 
than any the soldier has to require of his horse. 

I believe comparatively few army officers have ever given 
any real thought to the merits of this saddle, or have ever 
done more than look at it and condemn it. And I further 
believe that if every officer who objects to it were asked if he 
had ever practically tested it, nine-tenths of them would have 
to say that they had never ridden one more than ten miles, 
even if that far. It is hard to get patient consideration of 
anything that has been condemned without acquaintance and 
simply because it exists; but if officers would give a little 
thought to this subject, conceding tne possibility of superi- 
ority, it seems to me that there would be but few objections 
to at least a fair trial, and the willingness to be convinced 
even against their wishes. 

I think no officer will deny that most sores are now to be 


_ found on the withers — either on top or on the sides —and the 


next largest number under the cantle. To me this is con- 
clusive proof that the McClellan tree does not distribute the 
pressure equally, and that a modification is desirable. The 
Stock saddle does distribute the pressure equally, and this is 
one of its most valuable features. A large percentage of wither 
sores are now caused by the pommel arch being too low and 
too narrow. These two faults show themselves in a most de- 
cided manner in the two extremes of the horse as regards his 
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flesh. When he is fat the arch is too narrow and causes 
pinching; and when he is thin in flesh the saddle rests too 
low and bears on top of the withers. 

With the McClellan saddle there is no remedy for the 
first fault, and before the fat horse has been ridden two days 
he has the beginning of one or two nice troublesome sores 
on the sides of his withers, followed when he gets thin by 
another on top; and the result frequently is that after six or 
eight months he is condemned on account of incurable fis- 
tula. We often hear of a remedy for the second fault, and 
that is the wearing of a second blanket under the saddle. 
This raises the saddle a little but not enough in all cases. 
It does, however, keep the horse’s back so hot, particularly 
under rapid or fatiguing work, that we soon see the effects 
in a general parboiled condition ready to encourage the 
first intimation of a sore to spread over most of the un- 
healthy back. 

The pommel arch of the Stock saddle is wider and 
higher, and there is no undue pressure in any condition of 
flesh on the upper and tender sides of the withers, and none 
on top in any case. The under surface of the McClellan 
saddle is smooth as glass, and we faithfully endeavor by 
tight cinching to make this surface stay in place on a 
woolen blanket. The result is that from the time the horse 
is saddled in the morning until unsaddled in the evening he 
is virtually enduring a compress equal in effect to the full 
strength of the man who tugged at the cinch strap; and I 
actually believe that it is not the weight carried that causes 
bruises of the back, so much as this steady and unyielding 
compress. 

When the rider dismounts the pressure on the back con- 
tinues. Theoretically, cinches should be loosened whenever 
the rider dismounts, but we all know that in practice it is 
rarely done. The usual ten minutes halt is hardly sufficient 
to readjust a packed saddle and attend to the calls of nature, 
for which these intervals are frequently demanded. 

The under surface of the Stock saddle is the wool side of 
sheep-skin stitched to heavy leather skirts on which the 
tree of the saddle rests; and in this respect resembles the 
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foreign military saddles. I think no one will claim that it is 
possible for a blanket to slip from under this sheep-skin. 
Therefore a tight cinch is not needed to keep the blanket in 
place. It will remain in place without cinching. This re- 
duces the services of cinches to simply keeping one thing 
(for now the saddle and blanket are virtually one) safely 
and properly secured to the horse. The conformation of the 
horse’s’ body indicates plainly the best method for doing 
this. Instead of one cinch passing over the point of greatest 
swell of the ribs—not belly —as is the case with the Mc- 
Clellan saddle on the average horse, it seems only reason- 
able that the best method is to have one cinch pass in front 
of this point and one behind it, and in this way provide 
against movement in either direction in the simplest man- 
ner. This is the method of cinching Stock saddles, and if 
horses could talk I believe ‘the cavalry horse would express 
more sincere thanks for those two modifications than for any 
other changes that could be made. 

Of course the double cinch could be put on the McClel- 
lan saddle, but without the lined skirts the tight cinching 
must continue. These skirts cannot be used under the Mc- 
Clellan saddle, for the simple reason that it is too narrow 
now in the pommel arch and will not admit of any contrac- 
tion. Ata large saddlery house in Kansas City I lately saw 
a McClellan saddle rigged as a Stock saddle, and the space 
for the withers was so taken up with the lined skirts that 
there was virtually nothing left of it. I believe there is no 
horse in this command with sufficiently thin withers to wear 
that saddle one day without distinct injury. 

Another desirable feature of the Stock saddle is the readi- 
ness with which it lends itself to removing pressure from an 
injury to the back. The tree is fastened to the skirts by 
means of leather thongs, and between the tree and skirts 
pieces of blankets may be placed without the possibility of 
being disarranged, soas to relieve pressure from any affected 
place or places. This is more readily understood by ex- 
amining the saddle than by the lengthy description neces- 
sary to explain it. We are told that the same can be done 
with the McClellan saddle, but I have tried more than once 
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to put this into.practice, and always with the result that in 
a very few moments after the rider mounted the hole in the 
blanket was exactly where I did not want it instead of being 
over the sore; or the additional piece of blanket which had 
been put on next to the sore in order to relieve pressure on 
that spot had slipped so as to make its presence harmful. 

The packing capacity of the McClellan saddle is un- 
doubtedly good. An examination of an enlisted man’s equip- 
ment for field service will convince anyone of this fact. The 
constant attention of officers is necessary, however, to pre- 
vent the cantle pack from causing sores on one part of the 
back. In order to allow as much slipping of the blanket as 
possible, the soldier frequently places it so far forward that 
the cantle rests on its rear edge. If his cantle pack is not 
strapped tightly to his saddle it will settle down and par- 
tially rest on the horse’s back bone, and an hour’s ride will re- 
sult in a sore that will cause a great deal of trouble. The 
lined skirts of the Stock saddle project back of the cantle and 
furnish a sufficient pad or cushion to protect the horse from 
such results of temporary carelessness or accident. 

The objection will surely be made that the Stock saddle 
is too heavy. It is heavier than the McClellan, but so is the 
apparejo heavier than the old pack saddle, but I'do not be- 
lieve any one would suggest a return to the latter. It has 
certainly been demonstrated beyond question that a mule 
can carry a heavier load on the apparejo than on the pack 
saddle and with more comfort to himself—an acknowledg- 
ment that I believe would be made in favor of the Stock 
saddle after a fair trial. Several pounds could be taken off 
the Stock saddle by removing certain features that are of use 
only to the cowboy. 

My serious attention was first called to the Stock saddle 
in the winter of 1895 and 1896in Arizona. My troop was on 
a six weeks’ trip in the mountains trailing an Indian mur- 
derer, who naturally led us over the highest and most inac- 
cessible places. More than half the troop was left at a camp 
on the Gila River, to which stream we had to return nearly 
every night for water. This camp was of course changed 
several times so as to be within reach, and to enable me to 
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alternate with horses and men in order to keep down sore 
backs. I had a guide nearly all the time, and I noticed that 
he never dismounted for any kind of a hill, up or down, 
while we were walking nearly half the time in order to save 
the horse’s back. To make any distance each day I made it 
a rule to walk down all hills and up only the steepest ones. 
The guide in the meantime would get from a quarter to 
half a mile ahead and would have to wait for me. One 
period of this kind of work lasted for about a week, during 
which time I had changed nearly every horse in the detach- 
ment each day. With all the care possible I could not get 
away from sores, while the guide rode his one horse all the 
time without an intimation of an injury. Before that week 
was past I determined to get a Stock saddle at the first oppor- 
tunity. Such a chance presented itself before we returned 
to the garrison, and from that time until September, 1902, I 
rode such a saddle whenever on duty outside of a garrison. 

If there is a locality in the United States in which to test 
a service saddle, it is the Southwest; and during my three 
years’ tour in Arizona I fully tested this kind of a saddle. I 
afterwards had it in Cuba for three years, and asa result of 
my experience with it I am firmly convinced that it is a 
more satisfactory saddle for our service than any we have 
ever tried. Some few minor changes might be advisable, 
but the principle features should be left as they are. In all 
my criticism of the McClellan saddle, and recommendations 
of the Stock saddle, I wish to be understood as expressing 
my own views and endeavoring to put this important piece 
of our equipment before you in such a manner as to encour- 
age impartial investigation, in the hope that we shall, by 
test and experiment, so agitate the question that if a better 
saddle exists or can be made, our cavalry will soon have it 
furnished. 





FIVE YEARS A DRAGOON (’49 TO '54) AND OTHER 
ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT PLAINS.* 


PART III. 
[Copyrighted 1904, by PERCIVAL G. LOWE.] 

the winter of 1852 Major Chilton went on a six months’ 

leave, which left Lieutenant Hastings in command of 
the troop. Sergeant Hooper went on atwo months’ furlough, 
to the end of his time. Every good man in the troop felt 
his absence a personal loss. It wound up his ten years hon. 
orable service, and he would never return. It was time for 
him to make a home for himself and family, which, with 
land warrants and some money that he and his industrious 
wife had saved, he did in Iowa, and became a prosperous 
and prominent man. Sergeant John Cuddy was made acting 
first sergeant until Hooper’s time should be out, and three- 
fourths of the troop hoped he would keep the place. He 
was born in Ireland, was well educated, bright, clear headed, 
and a good judge of men, six feet tall, handsome, and a per- 
fect picture of manhood, witty, cheerful and self-reliant. I 
never saw a better specimen for a first sergeant. He was 
just what our troop needed. I knew that good order would 
reign under Cuddy; but there was an element that did not 
want such a man, and a few of them would do anything to 
destroy him. After he had been acting first sergeant a 
couple of weeks, he was visiting a friend across the parade 
ground, out of quarters in the night without permission. 
Some miscreants managed to get fire into his orderly room, 
and the garrison was aroused at midnight by the alarm of 
fire. When Sergeant Cook and.I reached the door and 

*This is the third installment of Mr. Lowe’s account of his personal ex- 


periences in the opening of the West. The first part appeared in the January, 
1904, number (51) of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 
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broke it down, the room was in flames. The fire was 
soon quenched, but Cuddy’s enemies had gotten their work 
in; this was sure to prevent his promotion. He was placed in 
arrest and Sergeant Drummond took his place. Cuddy was 
released in a couple of weeks and returned to duty, but 
Colonel Fauntleroy would not consent to promote him. 

In April, 1852, Major Macklin, the paymaster for Kearney 
and Laramie, called for an escort and Sergeant Cuddy and 
ten privates were detailed. Cuddy was glad to get away 
with his little command, and did not object to some of the 
toughest cases detailed to go with him, to get them away 
from the troop. The man who was the instigator of the fire 
in the orderly room deserted, and with his wife located in 
Weston. More of him hereafter. 

There was a custom at Fort Leavenworth to detail a 
noncommissioned officer each month who was called “pro- 
vost sergeant,’’ and whose duty it was to work the prisoners 
in policing the garrison, cleaning up generally, and to do 
anything that there was no hired employees to do. If there 
was a death the provost sergeant had the grave dug. My 
turn came and I served during April. It was an odd coinci- 
dence, to say the least, that three men died of delirium 
tremens during that month, two of Light Battery “G” 
Fourth Artillery and one of the band. I remember the 
names of these men and can see how they looked as well as 
if it happened: yesterday. ‘These were the only men I ever 
saw after death from delirium tremens, and the only deaths 
at the post during the month. I had two prisoners digging 
a grave in the soldier’s cemetery where now stands the com- 
manding officer’s quarters. They had gotten down half deep 
enough when one of them, an infantryman, leaned on his 
spade, turned to me with a sorrowful expression, and in a sad 
tone said: ‘Arah, Corpler, aren’t it lucky Iam?” I could 
not see his good luck, it was not apparent on the surface, 
and so I said, “How is that Mike, have you struck a gold 
mine?” My question brought no smile. Poor Mike shook 
his head; leaned harder on his spade, and said: “If I hadn’t 
got in the geard house 1 might ‘ev shared the fate of poor 
Tom, and yez w’u’d ’ev had somebody digging me grave as 
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I am his.” I said I hoped that such a misfortune would 
never befall any of us. Straightening himself to his full 
height, looking at me earnestly, he said: “No danger of 
yez, Corpler, but look at poor Mike.” I suggested that this 
was a good time to swear off. He sighed and went on with 
his work. I pitied him with all my heart. The only enemy 
he had was whisky, and he needed a guardianship that would 
keep him from it, or keep it from him. 

Several men deserted the first pay day after coming in 
from the summer’s campaign of 1851. -In March, four.of the 
best men in the troop deserted, and as they had been my 
friends from first to last, I felt the loss keenly. They made 
‘a big gap in the efficiency of the troop. A batch of recruits 
from Carlisle joined about this time, and special attention 
was given to drilling them preparatory to the summer’s 
campaign sure to follow. They had spent the winter at 
Carlisle and were pretty well drilled. They came up ona 
steamboat. 

On the 20th of June I was made sergeant; on the 23d, 
first sergeant. After the order making me first sergeant was 
read and the troop dismissed, as I was passing a group of men 
on the way to the steps leading up to the squad room I heard 
one man say: ‘Well, we may as well desert now.” The man 
was slightly under the influence of liquor and evidently in- 
tended that Ishould hearthe remark. I walked over to where 
they were standing, and said: ‘See here; I don’t care what 
anyone says of me so that I do not know that the words are 
intended for me to hear. In this case you said what you did 
purposely for me to hear. Now, it lies entirely with you 
whether or not you may as well desert. If you intend to bea 
decent, respectable soldier, there is no occasion for you to de- 
sert. On the other hand, if you want to make things disa- 
greeable generally, and for me in particular, the future for 
you isnot bright. Now take your choice, for I tell you plainly 
that I will not be harassed, worried and annoyed by men 
who can see no good in anything but whisky, noise, op- 
position to good order and discipline, and other things that 
make the troop and all connected with it miserable. I may 
not succeed in having everything my own way, but I will 
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come as near to it as I can, and the nearer I come to it the 
less cause any one will have to talk as you have.” The man 
was about to speak, I do not think disrespectfully,when a man 
said quietly, “Shut up,” and two of them walked him off. 
Though I spoke in a low tone, probably half the troop heard 
what I said. The next day this man made an apology and 
said he would never give me any trouble, and he never did. 

I called the roll at “tattoo” without a light, the first time 
I had seen it done, and without a mistake—called two ab- 
sentees the second time and reported them absent. I never 
used a light, nor read from a list at roll call. A general good 
feeling seemed to develop from day to day, and many men 
said they were glad it was settled. The most experienced 
said they would know about what to expect for the next two 
years, and there was a great deal in that. Lieutenant Has- 
tings had the confidence and respect of all the men whose 
opinions were worth anything, and that was a tower of 
strength to me. 

The day of departure soon came and we found our way to” 
the Arkansas via Pappan’s Ferry across the Kaw and thence 
through Council Grove. 

Arrived in the vicinity of Cow Creek, now in Rice County, 
Kansas, it became evident that the Kiowas and Comanches 
were as energetic as usual, annoying trains, surprising small 
parties, and driving off stock. Several trains were compelled 
to corral and stand them off until relieved by the Dragoons. 
Generally the Indians did not stand much upon the order of 
going when the “long knives” came in sight. Some inex- 
perienced people have charged Indians with possessing less 
real courage than white men. There never was a greater 
mistake. The Indians knew that bows and arrows, good at 
forty yards, could not compete with musketoons and pistols at 
100 or 200 yards, so they skirmished for the advantage, and 
took it whenever they could, as became the sensible robbers 
and bandits that they were. 

Arrived on the Arkansas, from the mouth of Walnut 
Creek west the danger to trains was great. Nothing short 
of constant, intelligent, determined effort on the part 
of the commanding officer, Lieutenant Hastings, served to 
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protect the trains from destruction until he compelled their 
owners or mahagers to concentrate in large caravans and pro- 
ceed with the greatest caution in double column. 

One morning near Pawnee Rock, now near the corner of 
Barton, Stafford and Pawnee Counties, a Mexican train of ten 
mule teams pulled out of camp. The rear team was made up 
of seven little mules and three burros. The load was heavy 
and the team lagged. Suddenly a small band of Indians was 
seen charging toward this train. The train master did the 
usual thing, hurried into corral as fast as possible, and suc- 
ceeded very well except as to this last team, which all ex- 
pected to see captured and the man and his ten-year-old son 
scalped. Seeing his desperate situation, the father hid the 
boy in the wagon under some blankets, in hopes that relief 
might come to his son, though he must die. The Dragoons 
had camped west of Walnut Creek, near where Great Bend, 
the county seat of Barton County, now is, and had made an 
early start in order to halt this'train until others should come 
up. A few skirmishers on the high ground saw the situa- 
tion, gave the alarm and charged in time to drive off the 
robbers, though a shower of arrows had already hit the 
wagon and slightly wounded the man. One pony was killed, 
and it was believed that some Indians were wounded, though 
all got away. 

This team was owned by the driver and traveled with the 
big train for company and protection, and the team being 
weak for the load it had to haul, was compelled to travel be- 
hind, so as not to retard the progress of the train, and fre- 
quently lagged. Numerous small freighters were in the 
habit of traveling in this way. 

Probably no better officer than Lieutenant Hastings ever 
commanded a troop. He was forty years old, had served 
half of his life in the army—more than fifteen years as first 
sergeant—and was promoted from the ranks for gallantry 
in Mexico. One heel had been shot off while he was recon- 
noitering from a tree near Chapultepec, Mexico. He wore a 
cork one, was a good walker and fine horseman. This was his 
second campaign with this troop. And now he was approach- 
ing ground sacred to the memory of brave men, and there 
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was still with the troop a remnant of those who fought des- 
perately at the mouth of Coon Creek, now in Pawnee County, 
when in 1846 twelve men out of a detachment of twenty 
under Sergeant ‘‘Ben”’ Bishop were wounded, some of them 
fatally, in recovering cattle that had been driven off by In- 
dians. Bishop was shot through the body with an arrow, 
but survived and was discharged first sergeant of the troop 
in 1849.* Sergeant Peel and Bugler Brydon kept alive the 
fires that burned in memory of their fallen comrades, and 
the spirit that pervaded the little command boded no good 
to the reckless robbers that infested the Santa Fe Trail from 
the Little Arkansas River to Mexico. The Indians knew the 
troop, the sorrel horses, the blue shirts worn in the field in 
place of the regulation uniform, the drab hats, the horses 
and men that they had seen before when they by forced 
marches relieved Fort Adkinson. In fact they had not for- 
gotten the sorrel troop since 1846. 

Having concentrated the trains and escorted them via the 
so-called Cimarron crossing of the Arkansas, about where Cim- 
arron station on the Santa Fe Railway now is, to about sixty 
miles southwest of that point, the troop returned and went 
into camp about where Dodge City now is, and about four 
miles below Fort Adkinson. Here the whole Kiowa and 
Comanche tribes seemed to have concentrated in one vast 
camp on the south side of the river, opposite the Dragoon 
camp. 

Sergeant Cuddy and his party joined from detached ser- 
vice a day or two later. I quote from what he and others 


*Sergeant “Ben” Bishop died at Fort Leavenworth in 1884 at the age of 
sixty-seven years. At the outbreak of the Civil War he was appointed master 
of transportation under Assistant Quartermaster Genera! Rufus Ingalls and 
held the position until its close. He came to Fort Leavenworth in 1866, and was 
placed in charge of the government farm. While stationed at the post before 
the war he carried the United States mail for a considerable period between 
Forts Leavenworth and Kearney. Mr. Bishop, while a member of Troop B, 
First Dragoons, was detailed with other men of his troop to lay a “stake and 
rider fence” from rails made on the Fort Leavenworth reservation. He, be- 
ing the youngest man of the troop, his captain had him lay the first rail. Of 
this incident Mr. Bishop frequently spoke to his friends. He was born in 
Newell, Pennsylvania. One of his two sons is the present freight agent of the 
Kansas City-Leavenworth Electric Railway.—[Epiror Journal. ] 
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told me: When he returned from Laramie to Fort Leaven- 
worth in July, he was, after a few days’ rest, ordered to join 
his troop. In the meantime the “toughs” of his party got 
drunk and Colonel Fauntleroy ordered four of them to con- 
finement in the guard house until ready to start —actually 
had four horses led to the guard house for the prisoners to 
mount and ride away. Their arms were boxed up in the 
wagon. The men were mad; they had been kept from 
liquor, could not get any now, and were going across the 
plains with no rest except what they got in the guard house. 
A few miles on the road the mutinous disposition was at 
fever heat. Four good men rode behind and two in 
front of them, while Cuddy rode ahead. They cursed the 
men in the rear because they were not allowed to fall out of 
ranks, and finally got so bold that they addressed themselves 
to Cuddy. Then he ordered a halt, wheeled his horse so as 
to face them, loaded two pistols, placed one—army size— in 
his holster with flap thrown back ready for use, the other — 
navy size (his private property), in his belt, and address- 
ing them reviewed all of their misdeeds during the time he 
had known them, especially the trouble they had given him 
during the trip and since returning, and wound up by telling 
them that now they were sober and had not the excuse of 
drunken men for being insolent, showing that, drunk or 
sober, they were utterly bad and unfit to live, and then and 
there assured them that the first man who did or said any- 
thing to him or in his hearing in the least disrespectful he 
would ill him—he should die like a dog; he knew they in- 
tended to desert and would do so if permitted, but that he 
would return them to the troop or give their worthless car- 
casses to the wolves. A desperate man, fearless, outraged and 
thoroughly aroused, is dangerous, and these villains saw that 
their race was run. He brought them 400 miles into camp 
and they were placed in the guard house at Adkinson. He 
told me that these desperadoes had caused him the loss of many 
nights’ sleep on the trip to and from Laramie and from Fort 
Leavenworth ‘to the troop. Cuddy and six good men were a 
valuable addition to the troop at this time. Cuddy knew 


that these scoundrels should not have been let out of the 
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guard house to go with him, but fearing that Colonel Faunt- 
leroy would place a wrong interpretation on it if he asked 
him not to send them, his pride kept him silent; he would 
not do anything that would reflect upon his zerve, if nothing 
else would do he would kill them. He would have been am- 
ply justified in doing so. The Colonel meant well, but he had 
not been in Cuddy’s place, and could not see into his fine 
character, nor could he imagine the character of the villains 
he had to deal with. 

Company D, Sixth U. S. Infantry, was at Adkinson, Bre- 
vet Captain S. B. Buckner commanding (late governor of 
Kentucky and candidate for Vice-President on the Sound 
Money Democratic ticket with General John M. Palmer). 

Guard duty was extremely arduous, nearly half the men 
being under arms among the horses or on post day and night. 
This constant strain told on the disposition of the men more 
in camp than on active march. They became tired and mo- 
rose, and with the cause of their trouble constantly before 
them, somewhat reckless, and would have welcomed almost 
anything for a change. : 

There was no active war. Every day some of the head 
men of the tribes came into camp to talk with the ‘white 
chief,” always expressing regret that they could not ‘“con- 
trol their young men.” One day while this kind of farce 
was being enacted a young buck rushed across the river and 
reported to the chief, who was talking with Lieutenant 
Hastings, that a few miles away some of the “bad young 
men” were attacking a train. Hastings’ information led 
him to believe that there were no trains within 150 miles 
of him. That a government train and escort was on the 
way, with which a caravan of freighters had joined at Coun- 
cil Grove, he knew, and he also knew it to be too strong to 
tempt the Indians to attack. The actions of the Indians and 
the commotion in their camp made him believe there was 
something wrong. When “boots and saddles” sounded the 
interviewers broke for the other side of the river and their 
whole camp seemed to be under arms. Their horse herds 
were rounded up and hundreds of the horses saddled. Has- 
tings concluded that all of their fine talk for some days had 
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been to gain his confidence, and this report was to induce 
him to send a detail to the relief of the train said to be be- 
sieged, thereby dividing his command, so that a sudden rush 
could destroy the Dragoon camp and probably wipe out the 
detail afterwards. But instead of dividing his command, 
Hastings made it more secure by tying all horses to the 
picket line, all mules to the wagons, and doubling the line of 
sentinels along the river, thereby plainly indicating that he 
understood their little ruse. 

And now all grass for the animals was cut with butcher 
knives. Fortunately the grass was abundant, and by mov- 
ing a little up or down the river it could be had within con- 
venient distance. This episode somewhat dampened diplo- 
matic relations between the wily warriors and the “long 
knife chief,” and the effect on the soldiers mowing grass 
with butcher knives was anything but pleasant. Such 
strained relations could not last very long. We soon got a 
scythe from Adkinson and relieved the butcher knives. 

Guard mounting while on campaign was always in the 
evening. When the old guard was relieved it was marched 
to the river below the camp, and the musketoons discharged 
down stream. One fine evening, a few days after the inci- 
dent above referred to, Sergeant Cuddy marched the old 


guard off, and having given the command “fire” some of the: 


men deliberately turned their pieces and fired across the 
river into the Indian camp, not at the people, but hitting the 
tops of some lodges. Having dismissed the guard, Cuddy 
reported to Lieutenant Hastings and explained the occur- 
rence. The men were called to account and claimed an ac- 
cident —a falsehood, of course, but might as well go at that. 
Every precaution was taken, and with the river on one side 
and a big ditch running from it, there was perfect confidence 
in the ability of that camp to defend itself. . 

About nine or ten o’clock, as the gentle south breeze 
blew across the river, the rattling of lodge poles was heard — 
not loud rattling, as if being carelessly handled, but an occa- 
sional click, as if great care was being exercised to avoid 
making a noise. The Indians were surely taking down their 
lodges. The sound of ‘“tom-toms,” that made barbarous 
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music for the monotonous chant and dance—the war dance, 
the scalp dance, the squaw dance, and every other dance that 
had hitherto made their camp hideous till the wee small 
hours—was not heard on this lovely night. Nothing but the 
slight rattle of lodge poles; even the dogs were silent. A 
mounted messenger left camp with a letter to the command- 
ing officer at Adkinson informing him of what seemed to be 
taking place. Hour after hour passed, and silence reigned 
supreme—silence that was oppressive. It was like a dead 
calm when storm laden clouds hang thick and threatening. 
The hours from midnight to dawn seemed long and tedious. 
When the sun sent its glimmering rays up the beautiful val- 
ley, not a lodge, not a soul or an animal wasinsight. Where 
a few hours before had stood a large city in all of its 
savage grandeur, with great herds of horses and mules graz- 
ing in the vicinity, not a living thing remained save the _ 
prowling coyotes—all had silently stolen away. The Dra- 
goons were puzzled. 

Mounted vedettes went to their posts upon the bluffs 
north of camp; from there and from the tops of wagons the 
Indian camp ground was carefully examined. Peel, Cuddy 
and I crossed over at some distance apart, for fear of an am- 
bush, while a line of men on the river bank stood ready to 
support us. For half a mile from the river bank towards 
the hills and two miles along the river lodge poles and every 
kind of Indian equipage lay scattered upon the ground. 
Where each lodge had stood more or less of the family prop- 
erty was left. The poles were all there. In their haste 
they had taken their best lodges and whatever they could 
pack that was of greatest necessity to them. Ina few hours 
they had packed hundreds of horses, and mounted on others 
had scattered in all directions, to meet at some appointed 
rendezvous, probably hundreds of miles away. Not a lodge 
pole trail led from the camp. 

The men were in high spirits, notwithstanding the prob- 
ability that after their families were at a safe distance the 
warriors under the great war chief Satanta (Sawtanta) might 
make it warm for them. In two days everything desirable 
for comfort or pleasure had been moved to the Dragoon camp 
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and the rest burned. Not a vestige of the great Kiowa and 
Comanche camp remained. The soldiers had killikinnick by 
the bushel and Indian pipes to smoke it in, and buckskin in 
every style. Buffalo chips were no longer gathered in sacks 
for fuel, lodge poles having taken their place. 

But these Dragoons were not without sentiment and sym- 
pathy. Emblems of motherly love and helpless infancy 
were found in abundance. Pappoose cribs, buckskin clothing 
for infancy, maidenhood and old age, robes, moccasins, and 
trinkets of all kinds, told of the terrible sacrifice the women 
end children had made, and there was general regret that 
the helpless ones had left so much of home and comfort be- 
hind. 

The Indian movement could only be explained by sup- 
posing that they considered firing into their camp a declara- 
tion of war. But the Dragoons could not understand why so 
many warriors should be so easily bluffed. They had here- 
tofore been very independent and saucy. While very diplo- 
matic and deceitful, the chiefs who visited camp acted in a 
patronizing sort of way, leaving the impression that they held 
the soldiers in utter contempt. They had learned enough to 
convince them that the superiority of the soldier was in his 
arms, not in his horsemanship (for the Kiowas and Coman- 
ches were the finest horsemen in the world), nor in his 
strength and prowess as a warrior. These athletic, sinewy 
sons of the plains were from an ancestry that had been 
warriors since the race was created, so far as known, and 
from infancy through every stage of their existence their 
normal condition was that of warriors and champions of the 
chase. From instinct and education they were alert, cunning, 
strategic, recklessly brave, and capable of subsisting where 
white men would utterly perish. To say that such men 
given equal arms and supplies, are not the equals, as rank 
and file soldiers, of any race known to history is bald non- 


sense. 

Two days after the Indian movement the train and escort 
heretofore referred to, including some artillery, came up 
en route to New Mexico. Lieutenant Hastings was not ex- 
pecting them sosoon. It seems that Indian runners brought 
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the news of their approach, and their conclusion was that 
the troops were coming to help clear them out, and firing 
into their camp confirmed this belief, hence their sudden de- 
parture. It was an odd coincidence. 

Major Chilton joined from a six months’ leave. 

Two weeks had‘passed. no Indians had been seen, and the 
two great tribes that harassed the travel and were a stand- 
ing menace to the commerce of the plains were believed to 
have gone to Texas, and would probably extend their raid 
into Old Mexico, as was their habit. This had been a bad 
season for them. They had captured no trains, no fresh 
scalps dangled at their bridle bits, and they had met with 
heavy loss in the destruction of their camp. Peace seemed 
assured for the balance of the freighting season. 

Owing to the great amount of travel, the buffalo kept away 
from the road, and to procure fresh meat (which we needed 
very much) it was necessary to go a few miles from it. One 
bright morning Sergeant Peel and a comrade got permission 
to go on a hunt as far as what Sergeant Ferguson called 
‘“‘Angel Spring,” the head of what is now known as South 
Fork of Pawnee Fork of the Arkansas, six miles north of 
camp, it being understood that Sergeant Cook would be out 
there with a six-mule team about noon to haul in whatever 
the hunters killed. 

At seventeen years of age Langford M. Peel enlisted at - 
Carlisle Barracks as a bugler. His father was a soldier, and 
Peel was practically raised in the army. He was assigned 
to “B” Troop, commanded by Captain E. V. Sumner. In 
the spring of 1864, in a battle at the mouth of Coon Creek, 
heretofore referred to, Brevet Captain Lovel commanding 
the troop, Bugler Peel, then not twenty years of age, was 
credited with having killed three Indians. Three years 
and a half later, in a battle with Pawnees near Fort Kearney, 
he killed two, and a month later, one. He was the best 
specimen of one hundred and sixty pounds, five feet nine 
inches, naturally bright, clear headed, cheerful and helpful 
always; as keen as an Indian on the trail, well up in every 
branch of prairie craft, a perfect horseman, possessing un- 
limited courage and endurance, he was a man to be relied on 
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and trusted in every emergency. A full set of such non- 
commissioned officers under a good commander would make 
a troop invincible against any reasonable odds. 

Peel and his companion arrived early, drank from the 
lovely spring, watered their horses, and hobbled and picketed 
them for safety. Buffalo were plentiful, and seemed per- 
fectly at ease on the grazing ground, indicating that they 
had not been disturbed, and giving assurance to the hunters 
that no Indians were in the vicinity. Waiting patiently for 
the buffalo to go to water, in a couple of hours they had two 
fine ones within a short distance of the spring, cut up ready 
for transportation. Then they built a fire of buffalo chips, 
broiled meat, and feasted as only an Indian ora plainsman 
can; smoked and recounted their adventures. Noon, and 
Cook and the wagon not in sight. The creek from Angel 
Spring runs a little east of north; on the east, bluffy; in 
some places, vertical, rocky bluffs from ten to thirty feet 
above the level of the creek; to the west, some bottom, grad- 
ually sloping to high ground. Along the creek, which 
hugged the bluffs pretty closely, was scattered trees, choke 
cherry and wild plum bushes, with numerous wild grape 
vines, forming patches of dense thicket in some places. 
Little more than a mile north of the spring a herd of buffalo 
lay in the open bottom. The land lay so that it was easy to 
approach them, and the wind favorable, the temptation was 
great. 

The campaign had been one of monotonous care and 
drudgery, and no mounted hunting had been allowed on ac- 
count of the necessity of keeping the horses in the best pos- 
sible condition, and this was the first good opportunity to 
have some real sport. They agreed to make a ten minutes’ 
run to see which could kill the most in that time, the pend- 
ing bet being a good dinner when they reached ‘“‘America.”’ 
Such was civilization called among plainsmen. They ap- 
proached the herd at a walk, and were within easy pistol 
shot before the buffalo saw them. Then each went his 
way, Peel to the west, his companion to the east. The 
latter dropped his first buffalo in the bottom, the second ran 
east to the top of the bluff where he fell. The man was 
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down cutting out the tongue, always the sportsman’s trophy, 
when the voice of Peel rang out, as he came up the hill, 
“Get on your horse!’’ No time was lost, and looking east 
he pointed to fifty or more Indians in a half circle half a 
mile away, their left wing so far advanced that retreat to- 
wards camp was cut off. Consultation was brief. Peel led 
the way down the hill, circling around a thicket, carefully 
selecting the firm buffalo grass sod so as to leave no trail, 
and drew into cover not twenty yards from where some of 
the Indians were sure to come down. Here they sat on 
their horses, pistol in hand. They had no future plans; 
they might have to fight to death under that bluff; they 
would do whatever circumstances seemed to dictate. 

They had not long to wait. The Indians came rattling 
down the rocky trails leading into the bottom, sending out 
their blood-curdling war-whoop at every jump. They 
seemed to think the fleeing men would try to escape to- 
wards camp, and be involved in the circle; did not think 
they would stop to hide, or that they would do anything but 
run for their lives, which would be sure death. Their great- 
est success had been against demoralized men who had 
given up hope and lost their heads, which soon made their 
scalps an easy prey. One brawny brave drew rein at the 
foot of the trail where the men had come down, raised him- 
self in his stirrups and looked sharply towards them.. Peel’s 
companion, believing they were discovered, and that a signal 
would bring the whole pack of howling demons, raised his 
pistol to shoot; but Peel quietly reached over, and placing his 
hand on his comrade’s arm gently pressed it down. In less 
time than it takes to tell it the Indian was off to the 
west, showing by his actions that he had not seen them. 
Hearing no more noise from the east, the way seemed 
clear in that direction. Peel led the way out, and they 
quietly walked their horses up where they had gone down a 
few minutes before, turned south, and gently trotted towards 
camp, saving their horses’ wind for the critical moment 
which they knew must soon come. 

By this time the Indians seemed confused. The hunters 
could see most of them riding helter skelter and peering from 
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the highest points to the west of the creek, never dreaming 
that they had passed the game. More than half a mile had 
been covered, not away from the enemy but directly south, 
slipping by, when suddenly they were discovered, and every 
Indian charged toward them furiously. But the hunters’ horses 
were comparatively fresh; they were on the high ground, and 
as far south towards camp as the most southern Indian, with 
four or five miles of nearly level stretch ahead of them, while 
the Indians had to oblique to the east and rise considerably 
to gain their level, and they felt that while the race would be 
interesting, barring an accident they were pretty safe. The 
greatest danger was that a horse might step in a prairie dog 
or badger hole and fall, hence they rode with great care. 
When fairly under way and all on a level the soldiers 
were a quarter of a mile ahead. Soon the wagon was seen, 
Cook’s horse tied behind, while he rode with Matthews on the 
“lazy board,” as they smoked and chatted. Then, to attract 
Cook’s attention, and not lose a shot, the two hunters turned 
in their saddles and fired at the Indians. Quickly Cook. was 
seen to mount his horse, Matthews turned his team, and Cook 
“interested” the mules with a “blacksnake.” About two 
miles further, and the hunters were close to the wagon. A 
vedette on the high point north of camp saw something 
wrong in the distance and discharged his musketoon; then 
the other vedette on another high point discharged his. In 
the meantime the Indians had not been gaining on the men 
until within the last mile, and then only because the team 
impeded their progress a little. Not half of them had kept 
to the front; some were a mile behind. Arrived near the 
vedettes, Matthews was allowed to go down the hill alone to 
camp not half a mile away. Cook joined the hunters and 
shooting began in earnest, including the two vedettes, who 
had been using their musketoons at long range for all they 
were worth. Seeing the hopelessness of capturing their game, 
and knowing that a strong force from the troop would soon 
be up the hill, having lost two ponies and had some of their 
number wounded, the Indians retreated. At the risk of their 
lives they always carry off the dead and wounded if possible. 
When Lieutenant Hastings with half of the troop came up 
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the steep hill the Indians were well on the retreat, and he fol- 
lowed them only a short distance beyond the crippled ponies. 
Horse flesh was too precious to bé wasted in a pursuit that 
could accomplish nothing. 

No fresh meat cheered the camp that night, but it was a 
jolly camp. All answered to their names at retreat roll call. 
There was something new to talk about, as the men sat around 
lodge pole fires and related the traditions of the grand old 
troop. 

The next day Major Chilton with a part of the troop, in- 
cluding those in the excitement of the previous day, went to 
the spring, killed more buffalo and returned with a wagon 
load. No Indians were seen, and the wolves were feasting 
on the buffalo killed the day before. Of course, Major Chil- 
ton examined the ground that Peel and his companion had 
gone over, including the hiding place and the race course. 

Now, when Peel discovered the Indians he was half a mile 
west of his comrade and nearly one and a half from the In- 
dians. He could have easily escaped by going south towards 
camp. He had scarcely one chance in ten to save his friend, 
but he took that chance, such as it was, in the face of almost 
sure death. He saw the thicket and the steep shelving bluff 
as he went upthe hill. To hide there seemed the extreme of 
recklessness, but he builded better than he knew. Until 
that moment he had no idea how to act unless they got on a 
high point and with their pistols stood off the Indians until 
help should come. The latter was all he hoped for, and he 
knew that if Cook saw the situation, that hero in every 
emergency would join the two or die. One iota of weakness 
would have induced Peel to abandon his friend and save him- 
self, and how easily Cook could have left the teamster and rode 
to camp for the troop, as many a coward has done, and been 
counted a hero for the noise he made. But no such weakness 
troubled his manly soul. Like Peel, he wasa born hero. The 
vedettes on the bluffs could have pulled their picket pins, 
mounted their horses and rode into camp after discharging 
their guns—such were their general directions; but they saw 
their comrades in trouble, and Charles McDonald and Ed- 
ward O’Meara confirmed the faith that they had in them. 
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And what became of the- Indians who pursued the hunt- 
ers? A freight train returning from New Mexico saw a band 
of Indians—supposed to be the same—some ‘distance south 
of the Cimarron Crossing a day or two later, and corralled to 
stand them off, but the Indians seemed in a hurry and did 
not trouble the train. These were the last Indians seen on 
the trail that season. 

To put ina little more time and make sure that there was 
no further danger to trains, Major Chilton went up the river 
about ten days, traveling about five miles per day—-going 
through the skirmish drill all the way—the principal object 
being to get fresh grass and exercise for the horses and prac- 

‘tice forthe men. We returned leisurely along the trail, -met 
F. X. Aubry, the champion rider of the plains, Colonel Wil- 
liam Bent, of Bent’s Fort, and Maxwell, of Riado, New 
Mexico. All were of the opinion that the Indians would not 
return to the trail that season. From Pawnee Fork we 
made time for home—Fort Leavenworth. 

At Council Grove we got corn—the first in two months — 
and fed a quart to each horse and mule night and morning 
from there in. Our horses were thin in flesh but otherwise 
in good condition. We had but the two company wagons for 
transportation of rations, tents and other camp equipage. Of 
course, we drew rations at Adkinson when necessary. 

All the way in the grass was dead. Plenty of buffalo 
from Pawnee Fork to the east line of what is now McPher- 
son County, and turkey on every stream. They had never 
been hunted, hence not easily scared, and were big and fat. 

On arriving at the fort the Major found an order waiting 
for him to escort and act with Major Ogden, quartermaster, to 
locate a new military post near the junction of the Republi- 
can and Smoky Hill branches of the Kaw River. In three 
days fifty men had clothing replenished, rations and forage 

‘drawn, some horses shod, and were on the road. Sufficient 
transportation was taken to haul corn for the animals. The 
most unserviceable men and horses were left behind, Lieuten- 
ant Hastings in charge of them. The Santa Fe Trail was fol- 
lowed to the crossing of Soldier Creek, four miles north of 

Pappan’s Ferry, thence to Silver Lake —up the Kaw through 
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St. Mary’s Mission, where Father Deurinck had a flourishing 
school for Pottawatomie children, thence fifty-two miles to 
the junction of the rivers above mentioned. A week was 
spent in that vicinity, resulting in the location of the new 
post, afterwards named Fort Riley, about 130 miles from 
Fort Leavenworth. A band of Delaware Indians returning 
from a buffalo hunt said there were plenty of buffalo twenty- 
five miles west of the new post. We were never without 
turkey after reaching the Big Blue River until our return. 
It was a little late in the season, nights cold, but no rain or 
snow, and with big fires and plenty to eat, the trip was 
rather pleasant. 

Having arrived in Salt Creek Valley, three miles from 
‘Fort Leavenworth, Major Chilton made a speech to the troop, 
in which he gave them excellent advice concerning their 
conduct in garrison. (Major Ogden wasa strictly temperate, 
religious man, and I always thought that he inspired this’ 
speech.) They had madea good campaign, a campaign that 
should be a credit to any troop. Unfortunately there were 
men who would become intoxicated, get in trouble and cause 
trouble for every one having anything to do with them. He 
advised them that whiskey was their worst enemy, and if they 
drank at all not to get drunk, and assured them that leniency 
for those who did need not be expected, for he would not 
have his troop destroyed in that way. I think that speech did 
much good; moderate drinkers watched the fellows who had 
little control of themselves, and curtailed the excesses. 

Heretofore during winter about ten per cent. of the troop 
were undergoing punishment in the guard house, much of the 
time by sentence of garrison court martial—forfeiture of pay 
and time in the guard house —nearly all of the offenses grow- 
ing out of drinking whiskey. I talked with the noncommis- 
sioned officers about it, and cautioned each one in charge of 
a squad to give personal attention to their men and stop any 
man who seemed to be verging on the danger point in drink- 
ing, and if he could not control him bring him tome. Some- 
times a man was brought to me and I shut him in a store 
room to sober off and then put him on extra duty for pun- 
ishment. During the winter we had several company courts 
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martial, three noncommissioned officers sitting in judgment, 
and the proceedings reviewed and acted upon by the first 
sergeant. Of course, the written proceedings were not very 
voluminous. The result was, no man was tried by general 
or garrison court martial; summary courts were unknown. 
Another result, some men were doing extra guard and 
fatigue duty instead of loafing in the guard house and letting 
better men do their duty. When a man could not be man- 
aged without violence he went to the guard house, but much 
of the time ‘sB”’ Troop was not represented there. 

If punishment was not immediately meted out to an 
offender, his record was fairly kept and he was sure to be 
called on for the next fatigue party (details for fatigue to do 
some kind of dirty work), and during the whole winter 
scarcely a decently clean soldier was called upon—always the 
troublesome fellows got the job. Twice the findings of a 
court and the approval of the first sergeant were appealed 
from and the parties sent with a noncommissioned officer to 
the Major, who heard their complaint, and sent back word to 
me that if I had any more trouble with them to put them in 
the guard house. No officer ever saw the proceedings of the 
company courts; they did not want to. I gave all the dis- 
satisfied ones to understand that if they had any grievance I 
would send them to the Major to make their own statement. 

Of course we did not always have peace and happiness, 
nor freedom from drunkenness, but we came nearer having 
home rule—self government—government within the troop 
and by the members of it than any of the oldest members 
had before seen. It was a little binding on ten per cent. of 
them who were taught many good lessons in respectful de- 
meanor and language towards noncommissioned officers; 
they could not hide insolence and abuse under the cloak of 
drunk, and hence not accountable. . There was much whiskey 
drank and no effort made to conceal it. ‘ Budgen-ken,” a 
sort of company club, in a place fixed. up between the two 
stables, was always supplied, each drinker “chipping in” to 
buy whiskey, and the men were given to understand that any 
abuse of the privilege would insure its destruction. No 
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whiskey was allowed in the quarters, a rule which was closely 
lived up to. 

Soon after returning to quarters, the Major came to the 
orderly room and broached the subject of a company library. 
He had learned the cost of ‘“ Harper’s Classical and Family 
Libraries”; a pair of book cases, with hinges closing the 
edges on one side, and two locks the edges on the other side, 
held the library of uniform size and binding. When open 
the title of each book could be read, and when closed no book 
could move or get out of place; the books were all the same 
length and breadth, and an excellent collection. The Major 
led off with a subscription of $25.00. I followed with the 
same, Peel the same, then followed a calculation of what 
percentage would be due from each man in proportion to 
his pay to make up enough to pay for the whole. I took 
the list with each man’s name. The Major spoke to the 
troop on the subject at retreat roll call, explaining to them 
the advantages of so much good reading matter, and before 
dismissing the troop I requested each man who wanted to 
subscribe to come to the orderly room and sign the list 
pledging himself to pay the amount opposite his name on pay 
day. Most of the men off duty and at /iderty signed imme- 
diately and the others soon after, and the library was as- 
sured with scarcely an effort. The Major collected the 
money at the pay table, and the books in their cases came 
on the first steamboat in February. Of course the library 
was sure to give me some trouble, but it was so popular and 
had such a good effect that with Bugler Brydon’s help I got 
used to it and ceased to look upon itas a burden. Compared 
to present usage there was little writing to be done in trans- 
acting troop business, and I never had a regular clerk. 
Lieutenant Hastings always assisted with the muster rolls 
and anything else that I asked him to; he liked to do 
it; and by calling in a man for two or three days in a month 
I was never much crowded with writing. 

Our troop ball came off—a decided improvement over that 
of the previous winter. 

A few recruits from Carlisle came up on a steamboat 
soon after we came in. The lance sergeant in charge, a cul- 
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tivated gentleman, said little about himself except that he 
had experienced ups and downs in business; had lived some 
time in Cuba, and knew considerable of the business world. 
He seemed to have no bad habits, and was soon made a cor- 
poral. He made the next summer’s campaign and spent the 
following winter with us, and was discharged in the spring 
of 1854 by order of the Secretary of War. He was the son 
of United States Senator Clark, of Rhode Island. He was 
commissioned first lieutenant First—now Fourth—Cavalry 
when it was authorized in 1855, served a couple of years and 
resigned to take a position in a business house in Leaven- 
worth. Drifting along with varying fortune, he became hos- 
pital steward of the Military Prison when it was established, 
and died there several years ago. I have mentioned this 
case to show the ups and downs in some good men’s lives.* 

Another man in this same squad of recruits was a tall, 
fine looking, rather polished man, with a fine set of dental 
instruments, and proved to be a fine workman; a genial, 
cheerful fellow, he made friends easily (Worrell by name), 
became a corporal, then a sergeant. But I skip his history 


* Hartford T. Clark was born in 1827, and is adescendant of Revolutionary 
stock of prominence. His maternal great-grandfather was none other than 
Stephen Hopkins, one of the two delegates from Rhode Island who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. After learning the trade of a pharmacist he 
enlisted in the army in New York, and was sent to Carlisle Barracks, Pennsyl- 
vania, from which he in due time reached the First Dragoons. Upon his 
discharge from the service he was appointed a first lieutenant in the same 
regiment, the date in the records being given as March 3, 1855, an appoint- 
ment which expired by limitation May 1, 1856. He again enlisted in the 
army, and his knowledge as pharmacist being valuable, was appointed a hos- 
pital steward in January, 1860. He served as such much of the time at Jeffer- 
son Barracks, having been transferred there from Fort Leavenworth, and was 
discharged July 30, 1863. He is again found in the army in 1875, for early in 
that year he was appointed hospital steward again and assigned to duty at 
the U.S. Military Prison at Fort Leavenworth, where he served until the date 
of his death, June 7, 1881. Prior to his death he made a request of the mili- 
tary authorities that upon the death of his wife her burial at his side be per- 
mitted. A lot was so left vacant, and upon her demise, in 1897, her body was 
deposited in the spot she had hoped some day to be placed to be near her hus- 
band. She was the granddaughter of Count DeSanno, who came to the United 
States with Lafayette and later located in Pennsylvania. Mr. John’ Clark, 
the eldest of two sons and the second of five children of Hartford T,, is at 
present employed as assistant engineer in the Quartermaster’s Department at 
Fort Leavenworth.—[EpiTor. 
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until I left the troop, of which he hoped to be first sergeant 
at the expiration of my time, but through my influence failed, 
and was the only man that I did not shake by the hand and 
say “good by” to when I left the troop. To be brief, he got 
discharged when the First, now the Fourth Cavalry, was 
raised, enlisted and was made first sergeant of one of the 
troops, served about a year and then with some company 
funds and the farrier of his troop deserted, taking with 
them horses and equipments and pistols. Down towards 
Jefferson City, Missouri, they stopped at a plantation for 
the night and there met a Mr. Gordon, chief engineer 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, then being built between 
St. Louis and Jefferson City. In the morning all three left 
the plantation on horseback traveling the same road. A few 
miles on the road Worrell shot Gordon from behind, robbed 
him of considerable money and hid his body in some brush. 
But the history of this case, the capture of the murderer and 
his execution after several trials, in which his good father 
and mother spent much money, is recorded in the proceed- 
ings of the courts, and I refer to it here partly to gratify my 
vanity, and to prove the correctness of my judgment in regard 
to this man’s character. 

Spring came, and early in April we were on the way to 
the Arkansas. The desertions during the winter were not 
numerous, and they not damaging. <A few horses had been 
turned over to the Quartermaster and new ones received, so 
that we were again well mounted. 

Fort Adkinson was to be abandoned, and in its stead a 
“camp established on Walnut Creek near its confluence with 
the Arkansas. We took along teams and citizen teamsters 
to transport the government property from the Arkansas to 
the new camp, and utilized them to haul forage for our horses, 
so that we were able to feed two quarts of corn to each horse 
every day for some time, and finally came down to one quart. 
We were supplied so that we had some corn all summer. 

This was one of the most trying seasons in my experience. 

Having spent the night at Cow Creek, the next camp 
would be “Big Bend” of the Arkansas, eighteen miles. 
About midway between these points, now in Rice County, 
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was a line of high sandy hills, called “Sand Buttes,” some- 
times ‘Plum Buttes.” With his usual prudence and fore- 
thought in passing through broken country and in crossing 
streams, a habit which had enabled him to travel with one 
troop through all the tribes from the North Platte to Mexico, 
and from the Missouri to the mountains without being sur- 
prised, the Major threw out skirmishers, a corporal and four 
men, riding twenty-five or thirty yards apart. Having 
reached the highest ‘Butte’ the corporal discharged his 
pistol, the four men rallied on him, the troop moved forward 
quickly, part thrown out in line of skirmishers. Ten yards 
from the corporal was a dead Mexican, and within a hundred 
yards two more. One was still breathing, and blood was 
trickling from their scalped heads. Away down towards 
the Arkansas was a large Mexican train. The dead men 
belonged to it, and were hunting antelope in the hills when 
killed. Ponies and arms were gone. They were evidently 
completely surprised. After following the Indian trail a 
short distance it was completely obliterated by countless 
thousands of buffalotracks. The Mexican train was corralled 
on the plain below and the Dragoons moved to it, but they had 
corralled to let the herds of buffalo pass by, and had not seen 
any Indians. 

From Cow Creek to Coon Creek travel was nearly blocked 
by buffalo. Standing on any high point as far as the eye 
could reach, a vast moving mass could be seen, making the 
earth tremble with their trampling and bellowing. 

We arrived at camp near Adkinson; “D’’ Company Sixth 
Infantry moved to the new camp on Walnut Creek; Major 
Chilton and Lieutenant Hastings located in the commanding 
officer's quarters, which was a pretty comfortable sod build- 
ing, and the men of the troop occupied the soldiers’ quarters. 

Sergeant Cook, acting wagonmaster, made regular trips 
to and from the new camp, moving everything that could be 
utilized in completing it. On one of his trips, one morning 
after leaving camp on Pawnee Fork, Cook was asleep in the 
front wagon; he never got a good night’s sleep on these 
trips. His little escort of two infantrymen to each wagon 
was also asleep. The teams were moving along up the in- 
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cline from the Pawnee Fork bottom to the dry route by the 
head of Coon Creek, when suddenly a band of Indians came 
up, stopped the train and demanded a feast, etc. Cook 
hurried out and mounted his horse. He was pointed out as 
the chief, and to their demand for “tobac” he said “No,” 
when the leader hit him a vicious blow with his “quirt” or 
riding whip and raised his bow and arrow. Cook shot the 
Indian, who fell from his horse, and shot two more who 
clung to their horses as they ran off. The escort was out of 
the wagons by this time, but Cook had done the work and 
the band was gone, about a dozen. Realizing that probably 
this was only a small party from a larger force near by, 
Cook straightened out his teams, left the dead Indian and 
made the best time he could. This happened about g A. M. 
The next morning before sunrise a vedette called attention 
to a train down the road some miles traveling unusually fast. 
I reported to Major Chilton, who told me to mount ten men 
and go down to meet the train, which I did, and met Cook 
two miles below camp. He had traveled over fifty miles in 
twenty hours, watering and feeding a little twice. He knew 
the Indians to be Osages, supposed to be entirely friendly, 
but stealing and robbing whenever they could bluff a small 
party. A detachment of dragoons accompanied the train 
the next day, which wound up the moving. 

News had come that a “pow-wow”’ was to be held at or 
near Adkinson during the summer, and large amounts of 
presents would be distributed ; that in addition to the Kiowas 
and Comanches, the Prairie Apaches would be there, and 
that Major Fitzpatrick on the part of the Indian Department 
would superintend the distribution. Of course it meant the 
three tribes in full force. 

Until the final movement of Indians after the distribution 
of presents one-half of the troop was on guard at night and 
one-fourth during the day. Sentinels called the number of 
post, the hour and “All’s well!” every half hour during the 
night. In daytime the horses were herded a short distance 
below the post. The Indians were not allowed north of the 
river unless visiting by permission. 

This condition of things lasted two months. Major Chil- 
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ton had a great many talks with leading men of the Kiowa 
and Comanche tribes. Sawtanta, the war chief of the Ki- 
owas, always came rather neatly dressed in fine buckskin, and 
wore a handsome cavalry saber and belt. He wasa man about 
five feet ten, sparely made, muscular, cat-like in his move- 
ments—more Spanish than Indian in his appearance —sharp 
features, thin lips, keen restless eyes, thin mustache and scat- 
tering chin whiskers that seemed to have stopped growing 
when one to three inches long. Atthe time of which I write 
he was about thirty-five years old. He invariably came with 
one servant, a Mexican Indian, to the line of sentinels, dis- 
mounted, leaving his handsome horse and Spanish equip- 
ments with the servant. Always before allowing an Indian 
to come inside the line of sentinels the sergeant of the guard 
was called, who escorted the visitor to the commanding 
officer, permission having been given for the visitor to 
come in. 

Usually the conversations between the Major and Saw- 
tanta were apparently pleasant, though sometimes the latter 
became somewhat emphatic. He complained of the treat- 
ment the Indians received from the whites, the manner in 
which they overran the country, destroyed the game and ig- 
nored the Indians’ rights, and his eyes flashed as he jammed 
the end of his saber scabbard intothe ground. Sometimes the 
Major recounted the efforts made by the government to look 
after the welfare of the Ind:..ns, and the treacherous manner 
in which such efforts were taken advantage of. Sawtanta, 
excited, and his black eyes flashing, was scarcely a match for 
the Major whose big black eyes fairly blazed when he chose 
to be emphatic. The Major always tried to be pacific and 
just, admitting many wrongs that Sawtanta complained of, but 
never permitting a threat, even by innuendo, to pass without 
an emphatic rebuke. He felt that Sawtanta was a superior, 
intelligent man, and treated him as such. There was a good 
deal in common with these two men. Both had tempers 
easily excited, unbounded energy, boldness and courage. Ed- 
ucated and civilized, Sawtanta would have been a match for the 
Major anywhere. In cunning, Indian duplicity and shrewd- 
ness he was a full match; but the Major was not a man to be 
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trapped, flattered, coaxed, driven or bluffed, and if the com- 
bined Kiowa and Comanche tribes had him surrounded he 
would roll his black eyes with their broad white borders, defy 
them and threaten to “wipe them off the face of the earth,” 
a favorite threat of his, and no man living could come nearer 
making them believe it. Every man of his troop capable of. 
imbibing a stern determined spirit of defense knew that his 
threats, though sometimes extravagant in the face of over- 
whelming thousands, would be defended to the bitter end. 
His watchfulness, care, prudence and clear conception of In- 
dian character were his best safeguards. Hecouid never be 
caught napping; there was no earthly danger of surprise, 
and no seventy-five men under such discipline, with such a 
commander, armed as we were, had been overwhelmed by 
men carrying bows and arrows and lances only; hence 
staunch, steady confidence, from which there was no swerving, 
reigned supreme in our camp, and men endured the hard- 
ships without complaining. About the most comfortable 
place during the heat of the day was under a tent fly stretched 
near my orderly room, and there I had a good opportunity of 
seeing and hearing what passed betweenthe Major and others. 

One day when the conversation had been quite animated, 
the Major looked steadily at Sawtanta and made an emphatic 
assertion of what he would do if certain trains then on the 
road were interfered with. Sawtanta always spoke Mexican 
Spanish in talking with the Major who could understand 
fairly well what he said, but when in doubt had the interpre- 
ter tell him. The interpreter talked wholly by signs, never 
speaking a word to Indians. He was a wonder in that way, 
and understood the sign language of every tribe on the 
plains. The Major talked entirely through the interpreter. 
Although a mountaineer and desperado, the Major’s threat 
was so bold that he was afraid to interpret it correctly, hesi- 
tated and made few motions, all of which the Major noticed, 
and Sawtanta’s mild, unconcerned attitude convinced him that 
he had not been fully interpreted, and he called for a file of 
the guard, which came quickly and Pyle (the interpreter) 
found himself tied to the wheel of a cannon which stood 
near by, and there he remained until dark, when he was con- 
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fined in the guard house, to remain, as the Major said, “ until 
he could tell the truth.” “A life sentence,” said O'Meara. 
Sawtanta was made to understand the threat, and why the 
man was tied tothe wheel. He soon took his departure, and 
did not come again until Major Fitzpatrick came to make the 
“big talk,” as the Indians called it. Strange as it may ap- 
pear at this time, there was no representative of the Indian 
Department except Major Fitzpatrick, none of the army ex- 
cept the officers of ‘‘B’’ Troop, and no correspondent to write 
up the grand “pow-wow” — 30,000 Indians, Apaches, Kiowas 
and Comanches. To-day the principal newspapers of the 
country, including the illustrated papers, would have special 
correspondents onthe ground. At that time any one except 
the necessary officials, attaches and military officers would 
have been an incumbrance. 

In a smaller way this was as important a distribution of 
presents to the Indians as was that in 1851 at the mouth of 
Horse Creek. If it had any newspaper record I never heard 
of it. The big ox train came in, the wily Apaches (called 
Prairie Apaches to distinguish them from those ranging in 
southern New Mexico and Arizona), the Kiowas and Co- 
manches having assembled in full force, the goods were un- 
loaded, boxes and bales opened, the nabobs of the tribes 
decorated in brilliant uniforms, medals and certificates issued, 
goods parceled out, winding up with plenty to eat, feasting, 
sham battles, etc. The Apaches were off their home ground 
and anxious to return. Major Fitzpatrick seemed equally 
anxious to have the job over with and kept his little work- 
ing force and a couple of clerks pushing things. The long 
drawn out dignity of the Horse Creek treaty was lacking. 

Major Fitzpatrick had the confidence of these as he did of 
all other Indians on the plains. They claimed that in the 
twenty years they had known him as agent or trader he had 
never lied to or tried to deceive them in any way, and that 
his advice had always been good—a certificate of character 
that few could get. 

The presents having been distributed, the Indians went 
south, probably not to return during the season; all the avail- 
able material at Adkinson had been moved and the sods 
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level tothe ground. We had not seen a buffalo in more than 
two months or any fresh meat of any kind except some 
prairie dogs which Peel and I killed with the only rifle in the 
troop; no one hunted with it except us. The musketoons 
did not shoot accurately enough, and no one was permitted 
to waste ammunition. From time to time we killed enough 
of the little barkers to make a stew, and found them quite as 
good as the common gray squirrel. Parboiled and then 
stewed with a little fat bacon made them taste pretty well to 
men who had been so long without fresh meat. Owing to 
the proximity of the Indians there was no other game to be 
had. 

From our surroundings during the last month we were 
in a critical position. It would take but a spark to inflame 
the powerful tribes confronting us, and several happenings 
seemed to have brought the climax. A lot of trains were 
corralled a little below and not permitted to pass on until 
the distribution of presents and the Indians had moved off. 
To detail the incidents would be tedious and unnecessary to 
this narrative. For a month Lieutenant Hastings and I 
divided the night between us, half and half, each acting as 
officer of the guard and often walking from sentinel to 
sentinel all the way around the line, half the company on 
guard and half the guard on post at one time. I relieved 
Lieutenant Hastings at midnight and tried to make up sleep 
by an afternoon nap. The quarters were full of fleas, the old 
sod walls full of mice and snakes, and were soon abandoned 
for the more comfortable tents. Compared to fleas, bedbugs 
are pets. Spread out a soldier’s blanket and see thousands 
of fleas hopping from an inch to a foot high, enjoying the 
warm rays of the sun and exercise, after a successful night 
with a soldier. The two dozen cats that Lieutenant Heath 
brought from Fort Leavenworth two years before were per- 
fect wrecks; they could not digest mice enough to counter- 
act the ravages of fleas, and moped about utterly discouraged. 

The Indians had been gone a week, the Mexican trains 
straightened out up the river, the troop escorting them to 
the Cimarron crossing and two days south of it, returned to 
the crossing and went up the Arkansas to “Big Timbers” 
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(Bent’s new fort), and returned to Adkinson, now only heaps 
of broken sod leveled to the ground, so that from it the 
Indians could not ambush .mail carriers, express riders or 
other small parties. 

It was the 1st of October when we left the vicinity of the 
dismantled fort to return to Fort Leavenworth One day 
we camped at the mouth of Coon Creek, on the Arkansas, 
about noon. This was “B” Troop’s battle ground, where in 
the spring of 1846 Sergeant Bishop with twenty men re- 
covered a herd of 400 oxen that had been stampeded by 
Indians heretofore referred to. Peel explained to the Major 
all the interesting features of the fight. 

On the opposite side of the river was a line of high bluffs, 
craggy and abrupt, with some buffalo trails leading out on 
to a narrow strip of bottom land between the river and the 
bluffs. Buffalo on the south side were numerous, and little 
bands came out of the bluffs across the bottom to the river 
to drink. I took Company Teamster Matthews with his 
saddle mule with me and crossed over. When a buffalo had 
been killed we were to pack Matthews’ mule and bring to 
camp all the meat he could carry. After winding around 
through the trails in the bluffs for some time I killed a fat 
cow between the bluffs and the river. We picketed our 
animals and proceeded to prepare the meat for transporta- 
tion to camp. We were busy cutting up the buffalo when 
we heard a splashing in the water; looking up we saw Lieu- 
tenant Hastings with half the troop coming ata trot. This 
trotting crossing the river meant urgency, and we mounted at 
once. It was all clear to me that nothing less than Indians 
skulking after Matthews and myself induced the rapid move- 
ment towards us. We joined Lieutenant Hastings, who said 
that some Indians had been seen watching us, and the last 
seen of them they were creeping towards us through the 
bluffs. Lieutenant Hastings wanted to get around them or 
behind them so they could not escape. I showed him a trail 
that I thought might lead to their rear. He left half the 
men to watch the trail that the Indians were believed to be 
on while we moved quickly on the trail that I believed would 
cut off their retreat. Sure enough we drove them out, found 
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them to be Osages, four in number, and did some loud talk- 
ing to keep Cuddy, Cook and others from shooting them as 
they came out. They professed all sorts of friendship, but 
did not succeed in convincing any one but that Matthews 
and I owed the safety of our scalps to the fact that they 
_were seen by a vedette near camp, and the prompt action of 
the troop. We finished the buffalo, loaded the mule with 
all he could carry and brought the Indians to camp. Major 
Chilton turned them loose with a threat to “wipe the Osages 
off the face of the earth” if they did not keep off the traveled 
road and leave white people entirely alone. 

Nothing of special interest occurred until we reached 
Diamond Springs, now in Morris County. The weather, had 
been frosty at night and days sunny —a continuous Indian 
summer all the way—grass dry as powder. We had barely 
a quart of corn per day for each horse, and they were poor. 
All day we had seen little bands of Indians two or three 
miles off the road traveling the same direction that we were, 
and apparently watching us. This was the Kaw country 
and probably no other Indians were there, and we could 
hardly understand why they kept aloof and watched our 
progress. Of course the Kaws knew our troop by the horses, 
and we knew they had no love for it, but were slow to be- 
lieve they would attempt to do us any harm. We camped 
on high ground a little east of Diamond Springs, on the south 
side of the road. We had been very careful of fire all the 
way in, and here we were especially careful on account of 
the dense growth of grass and consequent danger of burn- 
ing the camp. We had finished dinner, about two hours be- 
fore sunset when, as if by one act, fire broke out in a circle 
all around us not more than a mile from camp. A stiff gale 
was blowing from the south, and when we noticed it the fire 
in the tall grass was roaring furiously and the flames leaping 
twenty feet high. Quickly we commenced firing outside of 
our camp, whipping out the fire next to it, thereby burning 
a circle around it. Every man used a gunnysack or saddle 
blanket and worked with desperate energy. The utter de- 
struction of our camp was imminent, and we faced the fire 
like men who had everything at stake. Success was ours, 
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but the battle left its scars on nearly all. I have never seen 
fifteen minutes of such desperate work followed by such ex- 
haustion—scarcely a man could speak. Blinded by smoke, 
heat and ashes, intuitively we found our way to the creek, 
bathed our burned hands and faces, many of us terribly blis- 
tered. My hands and face were blistered in several places ; 
my mustache and whiskers, the first I had ever raised, were 
utterly ruined; even my eyebrows were badly scorched. I 
could not wash on account of the blisters, and dipped my 
face and head deep down into the lovely spring water and 
held my hands under to relieve the pain. My experience 
was that of most of the troop. We had quite a quantity of 
antelope tallow, which was warmed and gently applied to our 
sores. Undoubtedly the Kaws had set the fire to burn us 
out, and while they did not quite succeed, if they had seen 
us they should have been fairly well satisfied. I think that 
Major Chilton and Lieutenant Hastings were better satisfied 
with the troop than they had ever been before. Men who 
could stand together in such a fight and win could stand 
against desperate odds anywhere. I was instructed to notify 
the troop at retreat roll call that we would start at daylight. 
The guards were doubled, and we rested as best we could. 

Just out of camp we met the sun squarely in the face, but 
fortunately it soon became cloudy, which was a great relief. 
At Council Grove we got some corn from Hays & Company 
and went on to Big John Spring, three miles east, where we 
camped at noon. 

Major Chilton told me to be ready to go back to Council 
Grove right after dinner. When I asked if I should take 
any one with me, he said, “No, you will go alone.” About 
half past one I reported myself with horse saddled (an extra 
one which I took to save mine). He gave me a sealed letter 
directed to myself, and told me I could read it on the road to 
save time. Inclosed in my letter I found one directed to Mr. 
Hoffaker, a young man who was school teacher of the Kaw 
Indians, requesting him to furnish me an interpreter which 
he (the Major) had spoken of when he came through the 
Grove. My instructions were to proceed with the interpreter 
to the Kaw village, said to be three miles down the Neosho 
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River, and there make a demand of the chief that he have 
five horses, stolen the spring before from some “mounted 
rifles’ camped at Walnut Creek (now in Barton County), 
brought to his (Chilton’s) camp at Big John Spring. 

Mr. Hoffaker had the interpreter ready, one Batteese, a 
Pottawatomie by birth, but married to a Kaw and living 
with them. Batteese talked good English and was quite in- 
telligent, but when I told him that I was after stolen horses 
and would make a demand on the chief he seemed reluctant 
to go or would rather go without me (he lived with the 
Kaws and was afraid to make enemies). Of course, I could 
not send him ; my orders were to go myself. When we arrived 
at the village three miles down, we learned that the chief 
was at the lower village, two miles farther down, and there 
we went. We found the chief, whose name I regret to have 
forgotten, in a round house built of mud and willows at the 
west end of the village. An Indian woman came out as we 
went to the door and we found the chief alone, lying on a 
willow mattress, not feeling very well, as he told the inter- 
preter. However, he was dressed and talked pleasantly in 
reply to all I said. He believed there were some govern- 
ment horses among the Kaws that.some of the young men 
claimed to have found. While we talked, Indians came in 
.and packed the house full, and a crowd stood outside. Most 
of them had no arms. 

My appearance seemed to be quite a source of amuse- 
ment for a lot of young bucks, and they nodded and chatted 
about me in a merry way, and I knew they had reference to 
my burnt face and hands tied up in rags, and doubtless the 
scoundrels who set fire to the grass were before me. For 
some time I had not said anything; I wanted to kill a lot of 
Kaws; they seemed to know that I was suffering mentally as 
well as physically, and were amusing themselves at my ex- 
pense.’ I could see that the chief was embarrassed. He 
seemed to be a sensible, good man, and these thieving 
scoundrels were riding over the country committing depre- 
dations and causing him a lot of trouble. Finally I rose to 
go, and told the interpreter to say to the chief that my cap- 
tain knew the Kaws had the five horses, and that they stole 
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them froma camp on Walnut Creek last spring, and that 
unless they were delivered in camp at Big John Spring the 
troop would come down and take them. I did not want to 
offend the chief, but to impress the thieves. I spoke in 
rather an angry tone, and the interpreter hesitated. I turned 
to him abruptly and said: ‘Interpret what I say, quickly, 
every word of it.” An Indian about thirty years old, who 
was known as Clark, had been watching me closely, and at 
this juncture he spoke in plain English: “Who tole you I 
stole um horses?”’ ‘No matter,” said I, ‘‘whotold me, I know 
you stole them, and unless they are in my camp by the time 
I get there I’ll make you sorry you did stealthem.” I shook 
the chief’s hand and said “‘good by” and came out through 
the crowd, the interpreter following. We mounted and gal- 
loped off. About four or five miles, mostly up Big John 
Creek, brought us to camp. 

I reported to Major Chilton all that had happened, and 
wound up by saying that I hoped my threat would be carried 
out. The interpreter was much agitated, and said that he 
thought the horses would be brought in by to-morrow. ‘“To- 
morrow !’”’ said Major Chilton, “they'll bring them to-night, 
or I’ll teach them a lesson they’ll never forget, the thieving 
scoundrels. I don’t propose to make another campaign 
against the Kaws in winter. I am here now, and while I 
don’t want to hurt innocent men, half the Kaws ought to be 
wiped off the face of the earth, and my men have a mighty 
good excuse for doing it. Sergeant Lowe, take twenty men 
and bring the horses or the chief; I'll show them.” 

My saddle was changed from the extra horse I had been 
riding to my own, and in a few minutes twenty as good men 
as ever roamed the plains were in column of twos on the 
way with me to the Indian camp. We left our sabers in 
camp, they rattled too much, taking our revolvers only and 
plenty of ammunition. The interpreter was cautioned by 
the Major to interpret as I directed him. As I rode away 
the Major cautioned me to be prudent, and not hurt the 
chief. A low line of bluffs or hills formed the east bank of 
Big John Creek to within half a mile of the chief’s house, 
which was at the upper or west end of this village. Before 
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passing this point I halted and told the men to follow the 
leader in each rank, pistol in hand but not cocked, to keep 
their ears open for orders, and to do just what they were 
told and no more. Privately I told Cuddy I would go to the 
left door, which was on the east side, and he would go to the 
right and meet me. This part I did not want the interpre- 
ter to know, fearing that he would not go with me if he did. 
Sergeant Peel was in the rear of the line behind Cuddy, and 
Corporal Ferguson in rear of the line behind me; they would 
see that my plan was carried out, good or bad. We passed 
the point ata walk, then “Trot!” “Gallop!” “Charge!” came 
in quick succession. 

I sprang from my horse at the door just as it was opened 
by the chief, who ran out at the sound of the horses’ hoofs. 
Cuddy dismounted almost at the same instant. I seized 
the chief by the left arm and Cuddy by his right, and placed 
him on a horse behind another man, mounted, and were 
started in less time than it takestotellit. The chief saw at 
once that he was a prisoner and went willingly. Instantly 
there was an uproar all over the village, men, women and 
children howling inevery style. The bucks rushed out with 
guns and bows and arrows as if to give battle. The chief 
turned on the horse and rode backward, gesticulating and 
talking at the top of his voice. I told the interpreter that if 
a shot was fired at the dragoons I would kill the chief and 
him too, and impressed upon him the importance of repeat- 
ing this, which he did vigorously and continually, and the 
chief kept up his exhortation till we were out of reach. 

We moved off at a walk in extended line a pace or two 
apart, every man with pistol in hand turned in his saddle 
ready to shoot, Ferguson and Peel giving strict attention to 
the men. I brought up the rear with Cuddy and the inter- 
preter behind the chief. Just as we reached the point of 
bluff heretofore referred to, a man was seen coming as fast 
as his horse could bring him riding bareback. It was O'Neil, 
and he had been sent in haste by the Major to tell me to re- 
turn, that three of the horses had been brought in and the 
other two promised. It was too late, and we took the chief 
tocamp. He was one of the Major’s prisoners of January, 
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1851, and they shook hands. The chief was much agitated 
and distressed. As I made my report, I felt sorry for him. 
While the troop’s verdict was a justification of the action, 
the more I thought of it the more I did not feel at all proud. 
Only for smarting from the outrage of attempting to burn 
our camp and the wounds from which we were suffering, we 
would all have condemned it, and I became convinced that I 
had been guilty of an outrage on a man who had been guilty 
of no wrong, in order to recover some horses that had been 
stolen by some thieves of his tribe. And now came the 
other two horses and some head men and sub-chiefs, but 
none of the thieving young bucks. A very earnest talk fol- 
lowed, in which the Major recounted the wrongs they had 
been guilty of, including the attempt to burn his camp the 
day before, and promised them if he had to come from Fort 
Leavenworth another cold winter to look after them he 
would “wipe the young bucks off the face of the earth.” 
And he exhorted the chiefs and head men to control the bad 
young men in their tribe if they had to killthem. This story 
has been told ever since the occurrence in various forms, 
often greatly exaggerated. The reckless element undoubt- 
edly predominated with all of us at that time. Smarting 
as we were, we were unfit to be trusted to deal out justice in 
such a case. Whatever of wrong was committed the blame 
was all mine, and it took me some time to realize the extent 
of the outrage upon a harmless man. In camp and quarters 
men delighted to relate the incident, never for a moment 
dreaming that a wrong had been done; but fifty-one years 
later, while few remember it (probably I am the only living 
member of the party), all false pride has passed, and I 
see nothing to be proud of save the faithful conduct of 
those who followed me. While painfully smarting under 
the cowardly and treacherous outrage of the day before, they 
kept themselves under perfect discipline and self-control. I 
do not believe a word was spoken on our side save by my- 
self and the interpreter. 
In Salt Creek Valley, before marching into Fort Leaven- 
worth, the Major made quite a little talk to the troop, re- 
counting the hardships of the campaign and the faithful and 
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creditable service rendered, cautioning them to remember 
that they were men capable of heroic acts and not to brutal- 
ize themselves with whiskey, but try to keep up the good 
name they had so well won on the plains, at the same time 
reminding them that no amount of service rendered would 
condone future wrong doing; good behavior should be con- 
tinuous. 

Few incidents worthy of note occurred during the winter 
of 1853 and 1854. The traditional ‘B” Troop ball came off, 
routine of drills, etc. Not a man was tried by court martial 
during the eight months we remained at the post, except by 
company court. One night at “tattoo,” as I was calling the 
roll I heard the click of a pistol as if being cocked in front 
of me. It was quite dark, but standing close to a man I 
could recognize him. I stopped in the midst of the roll call, 
stepped forward to where I thought I heard the noise, 
reached over to the rear rank, seized a man, jerked him 
out in front of the troop and caught his right hand in his 
pocket holding a cocked pistol, which I took from him. 
All was done so quickly that hardly any one realized what 
was going on. Several seized the man, and I was obliged to 
protect him. I sent him to my orderly room with Sergeant 
Peel, finished the roll call and dismissed the troop after 
cautioning the men not to allow the incident to create any 
excitement, but all go to bed as usual. In the orderly room 
the man claimed that he bought the pistol (Derringer) to 
shoot rats with and had no definite object in cocking it at 
that time. He was pretty drunk, or pretended to be—an 
‘all around bad man, who had done an unusual share of extra 
duty for punishment. He had been a good while in the 
army, and had the reputation of having murdered a comrade 
during the Mexican War. I let him go and gave him his 
pistol the next day, at the same time telling him that I be- 
lieved him to be at heart a cowardly murderer. I had no 
doubt but that he intended to shoot me asI passed him on 
the way to my quarters, which I would do as soon as I dis- 
missed the troop. He had braced up with whiskey for the act 
and rather overdid it. I could not prove that he intended to 
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murder me, and if I sent him to the guard house the verdict 
would have been that I was afraid of him. ; 

I may as well dispose of this man here. He would have 
deserted, but was anxious to go to New Mexico, where he 
had served before, and where the troop and regimental head- 
quarters were now under orders to go. And from the hap- 
pening of the incident above related he was silent, sullen 
and on his good behavior, having little companionship in 
the troop. It leaked out that in his drunken moods he had 
said he would desert when he got to New Mexico, accom- 
panied with many threats. He never again gave me any 
trouble, but I was keenly on the lookout for him always. 

When I left the troop Corporal Ferguson was made first 
sergeant. He joined the year before I did and reénlisted a 
year before my time expired. He.was a remarkable fine 
man, an Irishman by birth, had been clerk at regimental 
headquarters a good deal and was familiar with all company 
and regimental papers. Up to within a year he had never 
cared to serve as a noncommissioned officer. He had been 
made corporal once before, but resigned. He was a fine 
horseman, an excellent shot, a superior drill and all-around 
athlete; a man who would attract attention anywhere. Not 
much given to words, he held a quiet control of all around 
him without an effort. The last time he was made corporal 
was about a year before my discharge, through my influence, 
and I held upto him the fact that Sergeants Cuddy, Cook, 
Drummond and others would not reénlist, Peel would not ac- 
cept first sergeant, and the timber for that place in the 
troop was scarce, and I had no doubt but that he would be 
appointed if he would take interest enough to accept it. And 
he did take interest, and showed so plainly his superiority 
that the appointment came to him almost as a matter of 
course. The troop and its commander knew that it was my 
wish, all became educated up to the idea and expected it. 
And so when I was furloughed I left him acting first ser- 
geant. 

One night after “tattoo” roll call the man of the pistol 
above referred to plunged a knife into Ferguson’s heart, 
killing him instantly. By great effort the murderer was 
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saved from being mobbed by the troop; was tried by civil 
court and sentenced to hang. I have refrained from men- 
tioning the names of men of whom I had to speak in uncom- 
plimentary terms, for the reason that most men have family 
relations and friends, and to mention them in a way to 
leave a stain upon their character might be unjust and is 
altogether unnecessary, and most men who have come under 
my observation in the army and on campaigns pulled out in 
fair shape and led good lives, many of them raising families 
afterwards. But this murderer had no friends on earth that 
his comrades ever heard of, and sure I am that he had no 
family near or remote to weep over his crimes. His name 
was Jackson, and it is but just to his comrades that no mis- 
takes be made in the name. 

Sergeants Cuddy, Cook and Drummond were discharged 
towards the last of the year 1853, and new noncommissioned 
officers took their places. All three were employed by the 
quartermaster, and the following spring Cook and Cuddy 
went with Colonel Steptoe’s command, the former as wagon- 
master and the latter in charge of strings of lead horses to 
Salt Lake the first year (1854), wintering there and going 
through to California the following season. 

When Walker went on his filibustering expedition to Nic- 
araugua, Cook served as a captain in his command, escaped 
when Walker was executed, came back to San Francisco and 
died in poverty. He wasa native of Nova Scotia, had been 
a sailor, and I never knew a stauncher, braver man. 

Cuddy wasashrewd man, with money-making tendencies, 
dropped into the cattle ranch business in California, married 
a Spanish woman with large Spanish grant, cattle and horses, 
and the last I heard of him was raising a good family. 

Russell, O'Meara, McDonald, Bustwick and others were 
also discharged and went their various ways— Russell to set- 
ting type on the Missouri: Republican; Bustwick, the farrier, 
married a wife and farm in Clinton County, Missouri, and 
was killed at Vicksburg in 1862, while a major in the Confed- 
erate army. O’Meara declared he had money enough to take 
him back to the “Old Dart,” and he was going there. I will 
have occasion to mention McDonald later. 
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. Recruits came from Carlisle before the close of navigation 
on the Missouri. 

The Major applied for and was given authority to pur- 
chase twenty-five horses for his troop, subject to his own in- 
spection, and made an arrangement with a Mr. Calvert, of 
Weston, to furnish them. Two or three times at evening 
stables the Major pointed out to Mr. Calvert the kind of 
horses he wanted, the models that suited him best, all to be 
sorrels of solid color—chestnut or red sorrels would do, but 
no light colored ones, no white noses—white feet not abso- 
lutely barred, but unless exceptionally sound would be re- 
jected. Sound feet, flat, sinewy legs, sound hocks and knees, 
arms and quarters well muscled, short, sinewy back, high 
withers, rangy neck, bony head, bold eye—no “hog eyes’ — 
fine ear, deep chest, plenty of room to carry his forage, five 
to seven years old, fifteen to sixteen hands, preferably fifteen 
and a half, ali natural trotters and well broken to saddle— 
about filled the Major’s idea, reserving the right to reject 
any of them for any reason satisfactory to himself. The 
quartermaster paid for the horses on the Major’s order. They 
came in fine shape, were put in our stables, and thoroughly 
tried before being received. They were a fine lot and the 
deal satisfactory all around. The old and least serviceable 
of the troop horses were turned over to the quartermaster to 
make room for the new ones, and mine was oneofthem. Isaw 


him sold at auction to a Missouri farmer for $50.00 and re- | 


quested him to see that the horse was well cared for, which 
he promised to do, told me where he lived, and invited me to 
see him, which I did two years later, dined with him and told 
him and his wife the horse’s history. His wife was riding him 
in her visits about the neighborhood, and she declared that 
he should never do any other kind of work. In those days 
everybody rode horseback. A few wealthy people had old- 
fashioned, roomy carriages for use on special occasions, but 
every man and woman, boy and girl, generally rode horse- 
back. 

I had the choice of the new lot of horses, and chose a deep 
chestnut, without a white spot, sixteen hands, fine from ear 
to hoof, a little nervous, but had not been spoiled, and soon 
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became a great pet. And now came the task of adjusting this 
fine lot of horses so as to make the best use of them. It was 
an ironclad rule that every man must be gentle with his 
horse. Abusing a horse wasthe unpardonable sin. Peevish- 
ness, kicking, jerking, swearing at, unnecessary spurring or 
violence of any kind would not be permitted to go unpun- 
ished, and noncommissioned officers were sure to report any 
infraction of the rule. Everything must be done for the 
comfort of the horse. The noncommissioned officers who 
wanted to change old horses for new did so, and then came 
the privates with the least serviceable horses. If, after as- 
signment, a horse was found unsuited to the man or the man 
to the horse a change was made, whether the man liked it 
or not, be he noncommissioned orficer or private, and from 
first to last, whatever would add to the efficiency of the troop 
was done, whether in drilling horses or men. Within five 
miles of the flagstaff west of the river there was not a nook 
or corner that we did not drill over, giving strict attention 
to the skirmish drill. 

I have heretofore not mentioned the manner of feeding 
our horses; they were always watered before feeding. 
Prairie hay was used—there was no other in the country at 
that time—and ¢here was no better ‘roughness’ for horses. Ear 
corn was the kind of grain always used in garrison. One 
can easily see whether corn on the cob is sound or unsound. 
Shelled corn might be musty or some bad corn mixed with 
it and none but an expert could tell, while any man would 
know a sound ear of corn; and more than that, horses do not 
eat ear corn so fast; they like to bite it from the cob— masti- 
cate, relish and digest it better. Of course on the plains one 
must use shelled corn, but in garrison, in a corn growing 
country, there is no feed equal to ear corn and prairie hay. 
I know that now there is a great habit of feeding oats to 
cavalry horses; farmers, teamsters and livery men did that 
in the Northern States when I was a boy; it was the best 
feed they had and oats were nearly always well cured and 
free from must and dust, and they did not raise corn as 
they do in the West. Here oats do not do as well as in 
New England or Canada, are not so easily cured, and are 
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often both musty and dusty, and as a rule chaffy and light, 
with little nutriment compared to Northern oats. Corn is 
the cleanest and best feed; there is nothing equal to it for 
strengthening or fattening man or beast. Barley and wheat 
are good feed where corn is not raised, but where it grows 
in abundance there is nothing equal to corn; for man, for 
horses and mules, for cattle, for hogs, for fowls, it is the king 
of products to make muscle and fat. The Southern planters 
fed corn and bacon to the negroes because it made them 
strong and healthy; they fed corn to their plantation mules 
for the same reason. At the salt mines in the Island of 
Bonair the strongest negro men and women I ever saw were 
allowed a bushel of corn a month and no other food except 
some fish that they could catch occasionally. They could 
parch the corn, grind it between two rocks, or eat it without 
cooking—no mills to grind it with; ‘twas corn that made 
them big and strong. Probably this has nothing to do with 
cavalry horses, but all the same I have never seen better or 
more enduring ones than were in “B” Troop, and prairie 
hay, corn and good care made them what they were. The 
nutriment in prairie hay does not equal that in timothy, 
clover or alfalfa when well cured, but it is much easier 
cured; the nutriment is in sound ear corn. 

As heretofore stated, the man who was the instigator of 
the fire in Cuddy’s orderly room deserted, and with his wife 
stayed about Weston. His occupation was “recruiting de- 
serters;” that is, he would find men with money after pay 
day, persuade them to desert if he could, and often robbed 
them. One Sunday I tried to capture him but he escaped 
on horseback while Iwas hunting him. I found the shanty 
where he lived with an ill-assorted set of vagabonds in a 
little corn-field, and represented*to Major Chilton that a 
dozen men could surround it and effect his arrest. The next 
Sunday Lieutenant Hastings and a dozen men, including 
Sergeant Peel, went over to Weston, surrounded the house, 
half the men dismounting and hunting through corn shocks. . 
Out of a shock ran the man into the house, with Peel after 
him. Peel searched thoroughly in vain. A man and half a 
dozen women, including the deserter’s wife, were sitting at 
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a table apparently in the act of commencing to eat dinner. 
’Twas when big hoop skirts were worn, and being a small 
man Peel felt sure that he was under his wife’s skirts and a 
blanket thrown round her lap and feet, told her so, and de- 
clared that he would have him if he had to go under her 
skirts. At this juncture Lieutenant Hastings rode up and 
called Peel out, told him he had no right to enter and hunt 
through a man’s house without a search warrant, which he did 
not have, and now that he had laid himself liable to arrest they 
must mount and get across the river, which they did. It was 
understood that an indictment was found against Peel, and 
after that he kept away from Weston. A month later the 
man gave himself up, a consumptive wreck, and died soon 
after. He confessed that he was under his wife’s skirts when 
Peel was after him. 

In March, 1854, I was made a Mason in the Weston 
lodge and took the first three degrees. I have seen some- 
thing of masonic lodges since that time, but have never 
seen a finer set of men or brighter. Masons than that lodge 
contained. “Old Jimmy” Miller was the secretary and 
“father” of the lodge, and Perry Wallingford conferred the 
degrees in a manner that the “novice” could never forget. 
One night every week, when it was convenient for me to be 
absent, I spent in Weston and attended the lodge. I asked 
the captain’s permission to ride over to Weston in the even- 
ing and back in the morning, and it was cheerfully given. 

And now the time was approaching for the annual cam- 
paign. Headquarters, staff and band and “ B” and “ D” Troops 
were ordered to New Mexico and would leave about the first 
of July. Brydon reénlisted and was transferred to the band. 
He was getting old, and settled down to the fact that the 
best way to provide for old age was to go to the Soldiers’ 
Home in Washington. The government had just com- 
menced to collect 12'%4 cents per month from each soldier for 
its support. While regretting to part with him I encouraged 
him to take the step, for, old and out of the army, he would 
be helpless. He was the only man who had shared my tent 
for the last two years, except on a few emergencies, and had 
been my constant friend since we joined the troop. 
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Towards the last of May “D” Troop, Captain John 
Adams, came from Fort Snelling by steamboat and camped 
on the “blue grass,’’ a little southwest of where is now 
“Merritt” Lake, and the month of June was a busy one for 
every one preparing for a move that admitted of no return 
for probably some years. 


[ Zo be Continued. | 

















THE JEFFERSON GUARD AT THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


N the ‘personnel of the officers’ staff of the Jefferson 
Guard, the military force of the St. Louis World’s Fair, 
corresponding to the Columbian Guard at Chicago in 1893,the 
cavalry regiments of the United States army are well rep- 
resented. As the Guard is purely an infantry body, this 
circumstance, although entirely accidental, is an additional 
proof of the fact that the American cavalry is susceptible of 
being used in any place. 

From an organization of one officer and six men, the 
Guard has grown to its present strength of approximately 
six hundred men, with a staff of fifteen officers, the latter 
all members of the United States army. 

Major, now Lieutenant Colonel, E. A. Godwin, of the 
Ninth Cavalry, was the first commandant of the Jefferson 
Guard, having been detailed by the War Department for 
that duty, and having taken charge in February, 1902. In 
July of the same year, six men were actually placed on duty 
at the Fair Grounds, forming the nucleus of the present or- 
ganization. This force was increased, from time to time, as 
the necessities of the service demanded. 

The first considerable increase of strength was at the time 
of the dedication of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition grounds 
and buildings, April 30, May 1 and 2, 1903. At this time 
the Guard consisted of one hundred men and four officers, 
the latter being Lieutenant Colonel E. A. Godwin, Ninth 
Cavalry, commandant; Lieutenants Heintzelman, Sixth 
Cavalry; Shields, Twelfth Infantry, and Clark, Fifth In- 
fantry. 

Major A. G. Hammond, Third Cavalry, was detailed for 
duty, as assistant commandant, and reported on August 18, 
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1902. In February, 1904, Colonel Godwin was, at his own 
request, relieved as commandant, and Lieutenant Colonel 
H. P. Kingsbury, Eighth Cavalry, was detailed to succeed 
him, as commandant of the Guard. Lieutenant Heintzel- 
man was relieved, at his own request, in September, 1903, 
and Lieutenant Shields, in January, 1904, to enable him to 
proceed with his regiment, the Twelfth Infantry, to the 
Philippine Islands. 

With the approach of the opening day of the Exposition, 
steps were taken to increase the Guard, with the result that, 
on that day, April 30th, the strength of the Guard was 520 
men. 

The general affairs of the Guard, in so far as they relate 
to the financial and other strictly non-military details, are in 
the hands of the Committee on Police, a standing committee 
of the Exposition Company, whose membership is as follows: 
Harrison I. Drummond, chairman; C. H. Turner, vice- 
chairman; J. J. Wertheimer, W. C. Steigers and Colonel J. 
G. Butler. Mr. E. I. Prickett, who was connected with the 
organization before the appointment of a commandant, or 
the recruiting of the men, is secretary of the above com- 
mittee. 

The following is the roster of the officers now on duty 
with the Guard: . 

Lieutenant Colonel H. P. Kingsbury, Eighth Cavalry, 
commandant. 

Major A. G. Hammond, Third Cavalry, assistant com- 
mandant. 

Captain Arthur Thayer, Third Cavalry, assistant com- 
mandant. 

Captain W. E. Welsh, Thirtieth Infantry. 

Captain George Vidmer, Eleventh Cavalry. 

Captain C. H. Conrad, jr., Third Cavalry. 

Captain G. H. Shelton, Eleventh Infantry. 

Captain R. E. Ingram, Tenth Infantry. 

Captain Campbell King, First Infantry. 

First Lieutenant C. B. Clark, Fifth Infantry. 

First Lieutenant G. Arthur Hadsell, Nineteenth Infantry. 

First Lieutenant A. A. Parker, Twenty-fourth Infantry. 
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First Lieutenant W. O. Reed, Sixth Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant J. M. Loud, Twenty-eighth Infantry: 

First Licutenant A. O. Seaman, Fifteenth Infantry. 

The commandant of the Guard has full power, subject to 
the president of the Exposition Company, over the organi- 
zation, government, discipline and appointment to the Guard, 
the custody and control of all property, equipments and 
records belonging to the Guard. 

The staff consists, besides the commandant, of two as- 
sistant commandants, an adjutant and a quartermaster. The 
first has already been named. The assistant commandants 
are Major Hammond and Captain Thayer. The adjutant 
is Captain C. H. Conrad, jr., Third Cavalry, and the quarter- 
master is First Lieutenant C. B. Clark, Fifth Infantry. Be- 
sides these officers, the administrative officers of the Guard 
consist of a sergeant major and a quartermaster sergeant, 
with the requisite clerical force. 

The force is at present divided into five companies, each 
with its captain and lieutenant, its first sergeant and ser- 
geants in the proportion of one to every twenty privates. As 
the Guard is increased, should necessity arise, new companies 
will be formed. 

A large per cent. of the men on the Guard are ex-soldiers 
of the regular army, and this fact is evident in the bearing 
and deportment of the men. The qualifications necessary 
to be possessed by a candidate for a place on this force are, 
that he must be at the time of his appointment a citizen of 
the United States, of good moral character, temperate habits, 
and in perfect physical condition, able to read and write the 
English language, between the ages of twenty-one and forty 
years, at least five feet eight inches in height, and between 
145 and 180 pounds in weight. Every applicant is required 
to present letters from at least two reputable citizens, testi- 
fying to his sobriety and good character. He is required to 
undergo a physical examination, and if accepted must be 
vaccinated. If the applicant has been in the military service 
he is required to present his discharge certificate. 

There is no fixed term of service for the men. All the 
Guards are required to remain constantly on the grounds, 
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unless absent by permission. The pay of the men is $50.00 
per month, and they board themselves. If a Guard remains 
in the service for six months after receiving his uniform, the 
money deducted to pay for the same is credited to him, and 
becomes available to buy a new one. Otherwise after it has 
been turned in, he is charged a reasonable amount for the 
time that he has used it. Quarters, bedding, light, heat and 
water are furnished by the Exposition Company. 

While the organization is a semi military one, there is a 
strictly military tone in the Guard, and the traditions of the 
army and the customs of the service are preserved whenever 
possible. All those needing it are given as much military 
drillas time admits. Allare thoroughly drilled in the hand- 
ling and care of fire apparatus, such as Babcock extinguishers, 
hand grenades, etc., and the making of couplings and at- 
taching hose to hydrants, as a large part of their duty, in ad- 
dition to the preservation of peace and order on the Fair site, 
consists in the prevention of fire. Pursuant to this idea, they 
are required, immediately on being assigned a post, to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the location of the fire alarm boxes, 
water plugs, chemical extinguishers and hose, not only in 
the buildings in which they are on duty, but also in and about 
adjacent buildings, and everywhere on the grounds. 

Every member of the Guard is expected to perform his 
duty in a quiet and orderly manner, courtesy and civility be- 
ing especially emphasized. They are enjoined to treat all 
visitors with uniform respect and courtesy, answering all 
questions as far as possible, but refraining from entering 
into any extended conversation, or leaving their posts. 

In case of accident or any unusual occurrence the Guard 
first learning of it is required to make an immediate investi- 
gation of the matter, obtaining the names and addresses of all 
the parties concerned, for a full report of the matter, without 
delay. 

The uniform adopted for the Guard is one which is cal- 
culated to give them a neat and soldierly appearance. It is 
of light blue, with the colors of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position. The cap is identical in shape with the present 
army standard. It hasa flat gold band around the crown, 
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and two rows of one-eighth inch soutache braid, in the red, 
white, blue and yellow colors of the World’s Fair, seven- 
eighths of an inch apart. The words “Jefferson Guard” 
are embroidered in front, on blue cloth, between the two 
rows of soutache. The coat is of sixteen-ounce material, 
quarter lined, with one inside breast pocket. ‘The collar is 
one and one-half inches high, of red cloth, braided all around 
with three rows of soutache, in colors mentioned above, the 
rows being nicely separated to reduce the width of the red 
stripe in the center to a little over half an inch. The coat 
has shoulder straps, with the monogram “J. G.” embroid- 
ered in red upon it. The sleeves have two rows of white, blue 
and yellow soutache, running straight around at the cuffs, 
with a one-quarter inch red stripe in the center. There are 
three small buttons on each sleeve, and five large ones down 
the front of the coat. All buttons are of brass and bear the 
monogram “J.G.” The coat is piped with red and hasa 
slit at the side to accommodate the hilt of the short sword, 
which the Guard wears while on duty, the belt being worn 
beneath the coat. The trousers are of the same color as the 
coat, and have stripes down the sides exactly similar to 
those worn on the sleeve. The Guard is also provided with 
a khaki uniform, similar in general shape and design, to that 
worn by enlisted men in the regular army. This is worn 
at night to enable them to make one blue uniform last for 
the entire season. The sword worn by the Guard is a short 
one, similar to that worn by Continental gensd’armes. It is 
carried in a polished black leather scabbard, brass tipped, 
and the cross-hilt bears the letters “J. G.” A whistle, at- 
tached to a nickel chain, is also worn by the Guard, and 
tsed to summon assistance, when necessary. 

The members of the Guard are sworn in as private watch- 
men, under the laws of the State of Missouri, to enable them 
to make the necessary legal arrests of all offenders against 
the law, or the regulations of the Exposition Company. 
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CAMPAIGN OF PLEVNA—TURKO-RUSSIAN WAR 
1877-1878. 


HE curriculum of the January to June course of the 
General Service and Staff College at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, included a series of lectures on the subject 
of strategy. These lectures, the subjects of which were se- 
lected by Colonel A. L. Wagner, Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment, were intended to illustrate some of the principles of 
strategy. The course was an elementary one, and for lack of 
time had to be so. The method pursued in this elementary 
study was one that gave good results, and it is now the ten- 
dency to make the next year’s course in other subjects taught 
at the College similar to the strategy course. 

For the lectures, which were delivered by the instructors, 
the entire student class (ninety-one officers) were assembled 
in the lecture room. A printed pamphlet containing a syn- 
opsis of the campaign was issued to each student prior to the 
lecture. A reading of the pamphlet assured a certain fa- 
miliarity with the campaign, and made the lecture more in- 
teresting. The lecture, which lasted about one hour, went 
over the entire campaign, laying especial stress on the prin- 
ciple or principles of strategy to be illustrated by it. 

After the lecture the different sections into which the 
student class is divided assembled for recitations on this 
campaign. Besides the printed pamphlet and the map, each 
student was given a set of questions on the campaign, 
answers to these being found in the pamphlet. During the 
recitations or quizzes these questions were propounded to 
the students and their answers corrected. At the end of the 
course a written examination was held to determine the rela- 
tive proficiency of the students in these subjects. Three 
questions were selected from each of the ten campaigns in 
the course. 

The following short synopsis of the campaign of Plevna 
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gives an idea of the pamphlets issued. For some of the 
campaigns this matter was taken from Hamley’s Operations 
of War, but a few campaigns in the course are not treated in 
Hamley, and the synopsis in those cases were written by 
the instructors. 

The campaign of Plevna is here published to show the 
character of the work done. It was also selected on account 
of the interest attaching to it by reason of the present war 
in which Russia is engaged. 

The synopsis was written by Major W. W. Wotherspoon, 
Sixth Infantry, instructor inthe Department of Tactics, Gen- 
eral Service and Staff College. 

The material for this lecture is taken largely from Gen- 
eral Francis V. Greene’s “Russian Campaign in Turkey. 
1877-78,” a standard work on that campaign. 


“On the 24th of April, 1877, the Emperor of Russia pro- 
mulgated at Kishineff his manifesto, reciting his warm in- 
terest in the welfare of the oppressed Christian races in 
Turkey and his desire to ameliorate their condition, which 
desire was shared by the whole of the Russian people, and 
stating that for two years—ever since the disturbances in 
Bosnia —he had constantly striven, in concert with the other 
European powers, by peaceful negotiations, to induce the 
Porte to introduce those reforms to which it was solemnly 
bound by previous engagements, and by which alone the 
Christians in Turkey could be protected from local exaction 
and extortion; that these negotiations had all failed through 
the obstinacy of the Porte. And now all peaceful methods 
being exhaused, the moment had arrived for him to act in- 
dependently and impose his will on the Turks by force, and 
therefore the order had been given to his army to cross the 
Turkish frontier. ” 

The “Army of the South,” under the command of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, which was ordered to cross the fron- 
tier on April 24th, consisted of four corps stationed near 
Kishineff, and two rifle brigades. A few days later three more 
corps, the Fourth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth, which had been 
mobilized from 400 to 800 miles back from the frontier, were 
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placed under his orders, and moved forward by rail to the 
frontier. These seven corps and two rifle brigades, amount- 
ing in round numbers to 200,000 men and 800 guns, were 
deemed a sufficiently strong force with which to undertake 
the invasion of Turkey, notwithstanding the probability that 
the usual casualties from sickness, detachments, etc., would 
reduce it by ten per cent., or to 180,000 men, by the time it 
could cross the Danube River. 

The exact number of troops which Turkey had under 
arms in Europe at the outbreak of the war cannot be stated. 
In round numbers she had 250,000 men and 450 guns, all 
regulars, and stationed as follows: 





In her Western European provinces... ................ ccc ccc eeeees 85,000 
On the Upper Danube at Widdin....... Rien es ah ee na els shes . 60,000 
In the fortresses Rustchuck, Silistria, Varna, Shumla.......... sass 36600 
Detachments at minor points along the Danube .................... 15,000 
South of the Balkan Mountains at Sophia, Philippopolis, Adrianople 
SR CCT OE (Tee SSeS a erer erent ry ae ie Anne ane een re ee 40,000 
ARIA BRIN ELL A OA Sera sere Ae ei Berd he eR ones 250,000 


Of these, 165,000 were immediately available for opera- 
tions in Bulgaria, that is, that province of Turkey lying be- 
tween the River Danube and the Balkan Mountains, where 
the first encounters must take place. By drawing in detach- 
ments and by recruiting, Turkey managed to maintain her 
strength in the theatre of war until the fall of Plevna at 
about 250,000 men. 

The discrepancy in the matter of guns, 800 Russians to 
450 Turkish, was made up for in a degree by the superiority 
of the Turkish over the Russian; the former had Krupp 
steel breech-loaders against the inferior bronze guns of the 
Russians. The Turks also had an advantage in that the 
small arms of their army were superior to those of the Rus- 
sians. 

THEATRE OF OPERATIONS. 

The theatre of war, in which military operations were 
to be undertaken, lay between the Russian boundary on the 
north, the Sea of Marmora on the south, the Black Sea on 


the east, and the spurs of the Carpathian and Balkan Moun- 
tains on the east, where the fortress of Widden stands at the 
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bend of the Danube. So much of this theatre of war as lies 
north of the River Danube and south of an east and west 
line through Philippopolis, can be dismissed with a few 
words. Roumania, which lies between the Russian bound- 
ary and the Danube was friendly to Russia; its territory 
slopes gently from the Carpathian Mountains southward to 
the banks of the Danube, where they are as a rule low and 
flat. No fighting took place in this area. 

From Philippopolis, south, runs the valley of the Maritza 
River, leading by Hermanli and Adrianople to Constanti- 
nople, bounded on the east by a range of hills and the Black 
Sea, and on the west by a range of mountains; as the war 
in this area was subsequent to the fall of Pleyna, we may 
omit a more minute detail of it, after noting the railroads 
which were used to bring supplies and reinforcements to 
the Turks. 

Confining the description then to the area lying between 
these two zones it is noted that the Danube River bounds 
it on the north; this river is deep and swift, cut up into many 
channels by islands, and no where passable except by 
bridges or ferries. The bridges were at Widdin, Nikoplis, 
Sistova, Rustchuck, Silistriaand Galatz. From these places 
fair roads ran southwards to the passes in the Balkan Moun- 
tains, and were connected by roads running east and west. 
The southern bank of the Danube is high and steep from 
the spurs of the Balkan Mountains which run down to it, 
thus affording strong positions facing the river. Between 
the Danube and the Balkan Mountains the country is roll- 
ing, but under cultivation for the most part. 

The Balkan Mountains cross the theatre from east to 
west in the southern part, turning north toward Widdin 
near Sophia. These mountains are high and rugged, their 
crests being from 3,500 to 5,000 feet above sea level, but are 
passable at certain points by good wagon roads, and at 
others by trails. The principal passes are: Sophia-Orkani 
towards Plevna; Shipka Pass from Eski-Zagra by Kazalink 
to Gabrova and Tirnova; Yamboli-Kazan to Osman Bazar 
and Aidos to Shumla. These passes reach the heads of 
valleys in which certain rivers rising in the Balkans flow 
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north into the Danube as follows: The pass from Sophia, to 
the valleys of the Isker and Vid, the Shipka Pass, to the 
valley of the Yantra; the pass from Yamboli by Kazan, to the 
valley of the Lom; the pass from Aidos to Shumla leads to 
the railroad connecting Varna on the Black Sea with Rust- 
chuck. These are the principal passes through the Balkans; 
others more difficult lie between. Railroad communications 
are shown onthe map. Russia received her supplies through 
Bucharist, Turkey from Constantinople by Yamboli, Her- 
manli and Philippopolis, and by sea to Varna, and thence by 
rail to Shumla and Rustchuck. 

The theatre represents a great basin bounded on the 
north ky the Danube, behind which Russia could prepare 
for her advance, and on the south by a chain of rugged and 
difficult mountains, in the passes of which the Turks might 
bar the way to the south and their capital, Constantinople. 


RUSSIAN PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


Had Russia controlled the Black Sea, the natural plan of 
campaign would have been to advance by the way of Galatz, 
near the mouth of the Danube, Galatz being the terminus of 
the railroad from the north, thep to march its army near the 
coast, using the seaports as bases of supply, capturing the 
Turkish fortress at Varna, the only one on the coast, and 
masking the other fortresses she could have crossed the 
Balkans where the passes were lowest and thus, basing her- 
self on the Black Sea, have reached Adrianople. Such a 
course was not, however, possible, as Turkey controlled the 
sea, and it would have been impossible to have protected 
her long line of communications with the Turks holding the 
sea on the east, and a line of fortresses on the west of the 


line. 

The plan therefore adopted was to seize the railroad 
bridge at Galatz, thus securing the line of railroad, to cross 
a corps at that point to protect their rear against an attack 
from the Dobrudja, and to march the bulk of their army 
through Roumania and across the Danube between Niko- 
polis and Rustchuck, then to post a strong force along the 
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line of the River Lom to protect that flank from operations 
from the east, another strong force along the line of the River 
Vid, or Esker, to act against the enemy at Widdin, and the 
two flanks being thus protected, to march south between 
these two walls towards Adrianople across the central passes 
of the Balkans. 

Had the Russians opened the campaign with 375,000 men, 
the number found necessary before the close of the war, in- 
stead of with 200,000, this plan might have been carried out, 
but with the insufficient force at hand, having crossed the 
Danube, posted its two flanking forces and seized a pass 
across the Balkans, there were no troops left to send south 
of that mountain chain against Adrianople, and by the time 
sufficient force had been obtained affairs had taken a dif- 
ferent turn. 

Greene divides the campaign into three stages: 

ist. Ten weeks, from April 24th to July 3d, occupied 
by the concentration of the army in Roumania, the passage 
of the Danube, and the establishment of the army on the 
south bank. 

2d. Twenty-three weeks, July 4th to December toth, 
the operations in Bulgaria. 

3d. Twelve weeks, December 11th to March 3d, the 
passage of the Balkans and march on Constantinople. 

The campaign of Plevna belongs in the second period, its 
position on the flank of the Russian advance was the cause of 
the long delay of twenty-three weeks, which comprises that 
period, and it was during that period that the events took 
place which are under consideration. 

The first period of the war, from April 24th to July 3d, 
was occupied as stated by the passage of the army through 
Roumania, and its crossing the Danube. This was effected by 
marching the troops over the excellent roads and leaving the 
railroads free to transport the guns and munitions of war. On 
the 24th of May, one month after passing the frontier of Rou- 
mania, the army was concentrated opposite that portion of 
the Danube selected for the crossing, the bulk of it, two and 
a half corps near Bucharist, with half a corps on its right 
flank near Slatina, and a strong cavalry force with infantry 
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supports along the river from Nikopolis to Silistria. The 
date of passage had been set for June 6th, but a heavy rise 
of the river and delays in the arrival of bridge material, 
caused a postponement until the last days of June and first 
few days of July. The crossing of the Danube was effected 
with but slight opposition, notwithstanding the advantage- 
ous positions of the Turkish army on its south bank, the ad- 
vance guard under Gourko July 3d, the Thirteenth Corps on 
the 3d and 4th, the Twelfth, Ninth, Eleventh and Fourth 
Corps from July 5th to 20th. The Thirteenth Corps had been 
pushed across the river in advance to hold the southern banks, 
and was in position during the early part of the above move- 
ment. 

In accordance with the general plan previously explained, 
Gourko with the advance guard was to push forward rapidly 
to the Balkans by the main road passing through Tirnova, 
the Eighth Corps was to follow the same road, the Thir- 
teenth Corps followed by the Twelfth was to take the line of 
the River Yantra, the Ninth Corps was to attack Nikopolis, 
and the line of the Vid on the right, and the Eleventh and 
Fourth Corps were to be held in reserve. 

On the 5th of July the Russians captured the town of 
Beila on the Yantra, on the 7th Gourko captured the town of 
Tirnova. The possession of these two towns practically se- 
cured the line of the Yantra, and the Twelfth and Thirteenth 


‘ Corps, combined into the Russian left wing, gradually moved 


forward tothe River Lom, thus carrying out the original plan 
on the Russian left. 

The force under General Gourko, acting in the center, 
consisted of 8,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry and thirty-two guns. 
Following out the general plan, he was to push south and 
open a pass through the Balkans. After the capture of Tir- 
nova July 7th, four days were spent by the general gather- 
ing information about the enemy and the mountain passes. 
He learned that there were no troops in any of the passes ex- 
cept the main one at Shipka, which was held by about 3,000 
Turks with a few guns and a small force of irregular cavalry. 
Upon the information gathered, Gourko determined to leave 
all his baggage at Tirnova, to march his force by a blind 
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trail over the mountains between the Elena and Travana 
Passes, to turn to the west on issuing from the mountains and 
to attack Kazanlyk and Shipka Pass from the south. He 
planned this attack to take place on the 17th, on which date 
part of the Eighth Corps, marching south from Tirnova, 
was to attack the pass from the north. On the night of the 
12th Gourko was eighteen miles south of Tirnova; on the 
13th he crossed the divide, and at 2 A. M. of the 14th surprised 
the Turkish garrison (300) at Hainkioi; on the 15th he rested 
at Hainkioi. On July 16th Gourko left Hainkioi and began 
his march towards Shipka, intending to reach Kazanlyk that 
afternoon and to attack Shipka the next morning, according 
to the plan agreed upon. The Turks were, however, found 
ten miles in front of Kazanlyk. They were not driven from 
their position until so late that Gourko was compelled to 
camp. On the morning of the 17th Gourko pushed forward 
again, met the Turks five miles out of Kazanlyk, but did not 
capture the town until noon. In this way it happened that 
he could not make the attack on Shipka on the 17th. The 
attack was, however, made from the north. This attack met 
with but partial success. On the 18th, Gourko planned a 
simultaneous attack from the north and south, but his note 
failing to reach the northern force, he attacked alone and 
failed. On the morning of the itgth both detachments pre- 
pared to renew the attack, but the Turks had evacuated their 
position, and on that date the pass was in the hands of the 
Russians. 

Thus by the 19th of July two parts of the Russian plan 
had been successfully carried through. Their left was 
securely guarded by the Twelfth and Thirteenth Corps, along 
the line of the Lom, and a pass over the Balkans opposite 
their center had been secured. 

Before detailing the movements of the Russians’ right 
wing, the movements of the Turks must be referred to. 

The passage of the Danube by the Russian army, and 
the appearance of General Gourko south of the Shipka Pass, 
produced the most profound effect upon the Turks; intense 
alarm prevailed in Adrianople and all the territory south of 
the Balkans. Every effort was made to get together an 
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army to oppose the Russian march on Adrianople and by 
great exertions the Turks, by the last week of July, had 
gathered an army of 50,000 men at the junction of the rail- 
roads, near Hermanli (Tirnova). By July 29th, this army, 
which was commanded by Suliman Pasha, was moving 
north upon Shipka by way of Yeni Zagra, where it was met 
by Gourko, and by him delayed for a few days by very skill- 
ful movements. By the 5th of August, Suliman had moved 
his army up to Yeni-Zagra, and Gourko, owing to events 
north of the Balkans, which prevented his reinforcement, 
had retired into the Pass of Shipka. 

On the Russian left, facing their corps along the Lom 
was Mehemet Ali with 65,000 men. This force and the gar- 
risons of Rustchuck and Varna held the Russians in check 
on the east. On the Turkish left the army of Osman Pasha, 
from 40,000 to 50,000, started its march eastward from Wid- 
din towards Plevna during the latter part of June. Nikop- 
olis was already occupied by the Turks with a garrison of 
from 10,000 to 12,000 men intrenched in its neighborhood. 

Turning now to the movements of the Russian right 
wing, which was charged in the general plan already de- 
scribed with the duty of protecting the right flank of the 
advance by taking up a position on the Vid or Esker, the 
first task was its capture of Nikopolis, and the dispersion of 
the Turkish force in its vicinity. This task fell tothe Ninth 
Corps, under General Krudener, which had crossed the 
Danube on July toth. On July 15th the Turkish position 
was occupied, and on the 16th the garrison surrendered. 
Meanwhile, the army of Osman Pasha was advancing on 
Plevna. It was first heard of on the 17th, but the Russians 
seemed to have no idea of the strength of the force march- 
ing on their right flank. On July 20th Krudener attacked 
the Turkish advance at Plevna with a small part of his force, 
6,500 men, and suffered a severe defeat, losing 2,771 men, 
and nearly two-thirds of the officers. Not yet appreciating 
the force against them, the Russians on July 30th, made a 
most determined assault upon Plevna, which was at that 
date occupied by Osman Pasha’s army of 40,000 men, strongly 
intrenched. The Russian force of 30,000 men attacked in 
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two columns, not in supporting distance of each other, and 
was severely defeated with a loss of 169 officers and 7,136 
men. The dead were left on the field, and Krudener retired 
with his corps about ten miles to the vicinity of Porodim. 
Osman Pasha did not follow up his success, but contented 
himself with strengthening his lines around Plevna and 
gathering reinforcements from the south. 

The decisive defeat of the Russians at Plevna and the 
appearance of Suliman Pasha in front of Gourko at Yeni-. 
Zagra with 50,000 men brought the Russian advance to a 
standstill. 

The positions of the opposing armies on this date were 
as follows: 

The Russians occupied a figure nearly elliptical in shape 
and extending from Nikopolis through Porodim in front of 
Plevna, Selvi, Gabrova, Shipka, Elena, Cesarevo, Katselevoand 
the line of the Lom to the Danube near Rustchuck. From Sis- 
tova to Shipka Pass the distance by road is about eighty miles ; 
from Poradim to Katselevo the distance is about ninety miles. 
The six Russian corps occupying this space had lost in killed 
and wounded about 15,000 men. Their total strength July 
30th was probably about 120,000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry and 
648 guns. 

The Turks were on the exterior of this ellipse and occu- 
pied in force three points: Plevna with 50,000 men under 
Osman Pasha; Yeni-Zagra with 40,000 men under Suliman 
Pasha, and Rasgrad with 65,000 men under Mehemet Ali. 
They also had strong detachments at Lovtcha, south of 
Plevna, and Osman Bazar, south of Rasgrad, as well as in 
the fortresses Rustchuck, Shumla and Varna. Their total 
force was about 195,000 men. 

All idea of carrying out the original plan of campaign by 
the Russians had naturally to be abandoned. There was 
nothing to be done but to leave the troops on the defensive, 
and quietly await reinforcements. The corps on the line of 
the Lom and those on the line of the Vid each had an enemy 
numerically superior in its front, leaving nothing with which 
to cross the Balkans, except the Eighth Corps which had in 
its front Suliman Pasha’s army of 40,000 men. 
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The great mistake of starting the campaign with too 
small a force now became apparent, and Russia took steps to 
meet the situation as follows: On August 3d the Emperor 
directed the mobilization of the Guard, the Grenadiers, and 
two divisions of the line; two other divisions of the line had 
been previously mobilized and the first ban of the militia 
had been called out. The effect of these measures was to 
call out 120,000 men for service at the front, and 220,000 
_more to replace losses and do ordinary duty; these troops ar- 
rived on the Danube as follows: Two divisions in August, 
the Guard and one division in September, and the Grenadiers 
and one division in October. But as only a small part of 
this force could be expected during the early weeks of Aug- 
ust, the Emperor appealed to the Prince of Roumania to put 
his army of 32,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry, and eighty-four 
guns in the field. This army had-been mobilized in May, 
and on receipt of the appeal from the Emperor it was 
promptly ordered to cross the Danube. 

While these measures were being taken to strengthen 
the Russian army it was ordered to restrict itself to the de- 
fensive, holding the positions it-then occupied. 

This was the time when the Turks should have taken the 
offensive and by rapid concentration on their right have 
struck a blow at the Russian line of communications. Owing 
to divided councils no concerted action took place. Sulliman 
Pasha began an attack upon Shipka Pass in his front August 
21st, and kept it up for nearly four months, without other 
results than great loss to his army. Osman Pasha on 
August 31st made a weak attempt from Plevna, which re- 
sulted in nothing. Mehemet Ali attacked the Russian left 
wing on the Lom August 30th and drove it back to the Yan- 
tra, butin a few days retired to his old position, and the Rus- 
sians resumed their position on the Lom. 

Towards the end of August the Russian right wing had 
been reinforced by two divisions and the Roumanian army, 
bringing the total strength of that wing to about 105,000 
men. The greater part of this force was on the north and east 
of Plevna, the remainder between Selvi and Lovtcha. On 
September 3d the Russians with 20,000 men attacked the 
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Turkish force of 15,000 men at Lovtcha, defeating it and 
cutting it to pieces. From this date the Russians held 
Lovtcha, and from thence extended their lines towards the 
Esker in the attempt to cut Osman Pasha from supplies and 
reinforcements which were arriving from Sophia and Wid- 
din. On September 7th the Russians opened the great ar- 
tillery attack upon Plevna with 442 guns, which continued 
until after the 15th. On September 11th was made the great 
assault upon the Turkish redouts around Plevna which 
though successful in part must be accounted a failure. It 
was the last great attempt to capture the town by force, and 
from that date the Russians waited for the turning move- 
ment, which was to shut the Turks off from supplies from 
the south and west, by depriving their army in Plevna, 
which had by now been reinforced to 55,000 men, of its com- 
munications with Sophia and Widdin. 

The investment of Plevna did not become effective until 
General Gourko assumed command of the corps of invest- 
ment on the west bank of the Vid during October. The 
Turks held four strongly fortified positions, Dolni-Dubnik, 
Gorni-Dubnik, Telis and Radomirtza along the Sophia Road 
protecting their line of communication. To General Gourko 
was assigned the task of capturing these positions and clos- 
ing the Sophia Road. On October 24th he assaulted the 
works at Gorni-Dubnik and took them. After two assaults 
Telis surrendered October 28th. By November Ist he was 
ready to attack Dolni-Dubnik, but without awaiting the at- 
tack the Turks abandoned their works and withdrew. By 
November 12th all of these fortified positions had been taken, 
the investment of Plevna was complete and General Gourko 
free to operate towards the south and west. 

After the close investment of Plevna but little fighting 
took place between the two armies in and around that place. 
Meanwhile Osman’s army was running short of provisions. 
On November 13th he was summoned to surrender but de- 
clined. On December ioth he attempted to cut through the 
Russian lines and escape, but failing in his effort, with a loss 
of 6,000 men killed and wounded, surrendered his entire 
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army, 45,000 men, seventy-seven guns, and enormous quan- 
tities of ammunition. 

The fall of Plevna closed the second stage of the Russian 
campaign. For twenty-three weeks Osman Pasha had held 
the Russians back from the advance south of the Balkans, 
had caused them to call out an immense increase of force 
over that with which they had started the campaign, and had 
caused them the enormous loss of nearly 40,000 men in 
killed and wounded, thus illustrating the manner in 
which the advance of an army can be checked by the pres- 
ence of a hostile force intrenched on the flank of the line of 
march. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ENGLISH ARMY REGULATIONS 
PERTAINING TO THE CAVALRY. 


HE First (King’s) Dragoon Guards have upon their 
service roll the following: ‘ Blenheim,” ‘ Ramil- 

lies,” “‘Oudenarde,” “ Malplaquet,” “‘ Dettingen,” “ Waterloo,” 
“Sevastopol,” ‘Taku Forts,” “Pekin,” “South Africa, 1879.” 
Each regiment of the British service has, what are known 
as the regimental standing orders, and the following ex- 
tracts are taken from the standing orders of this regiment: 


Officers Commanding Squadrons. 


10. As regards the distribution of duties, the general 
principle of training an understudy for every position must 
underlie all arrangements that are made. 


Officers in General. 


7. When an officer obtains a leave for a week or more 
he will leave the key of his quarters with the quartermaster, 
and inform him how many chargers he is leaving in bar- 
racks. 

8. If his leave is over three days he will see that his 
servants, except those that are required to work in the stable, 
are sent back to their duty. 

9. He will inform the adjutant of his address or any 
change of it. 

10. All officers returning from leave are required to 
make themselves acquainted with the orders issued during 


their absence. 
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11. No officer is permitted to take his servant away 
with him on leave without permission of the commanding 
officer. 

13. No officer on the sick list will appear in the mess, 
or leave his house or quarters unless recommended by the 
doctor to do so for exercise, nor will he appear at any enter- 
tainments or public places of amusement. 

15. Punctuality to the dinner hour must be observed at 
mess, and all officers must appear as correctly dressed as if 
on dress parade. 

20. No officer will ride a troop horse without permission 
of the commanding officer, when he must clearly state how 
often he wants to do so. 


Noncommisstoned Officers in General. 


3. A noncommissioned officer will not exercise the power 
of placing an inferior under arrest, or confining a man in the 
guard room, when he is able to refer the case to an officer, 
but if he has done so at any time he will at once report the 
case. 

10. They are forbidden to have money transactions 
with any inferior, and if they are found to be running into 
debt, they will seriously jeopardize their chances for promo- 
tion. 

Regimental Sergeant Major. 


10. He will receive a fee of two guineas from each 
young officer for instructing him in drill, and will be ex- 
pected to give them such private instruction as they may re- 
quire as long as it does not interfere with his other duties. 


Regimental Quartermaster Sergeant. 

6. He will visit daily the kitchens occupied by the ser- 
vants of unmarried officers, and see that they are kept 
clean and tidy. He will also apportion passages and stairs 
of officers’ quarters to servants, and see they are kept clean. 


Sergeants. 


1. Sergeants are required to know everything about 
their squads, both men and horses, and in the absence of 
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their troop leader to take command of the troop to which 
they belong. 

2. They are expected to be thoroughly capable of lead- 
ing a troop in the field, to have a good knowledge of “ pace,” 
and to understand clearly the duties of the commander of a 
patrol. 

6. They are not to walk out with privates. 


Privates. 


10. If-an officer passes a soldier at any time, the latter 
will, if he has any cap or head dress on, invariably come 
smartly to attention and salute. If he is one of a party, such 
party must be called to attention by the senior man present, 
who will himself salute. 

11. All soldiers when walking about the streets of any 
town will invariably wear both gloves, and if not on duty 
under arms, will carry a whip or cane. 

14. If any wish to improve themselves in or carry on 
the work of any trade they are acquainted with, they will ap- 
ply to the quartermaster, who will give them any assistance 
in his power. All soldiers are reminded that in the service 
many facilities exist for learning trades, and that they will 
do well to avail themselves of the chance of thus ensuring 
their future in civil life. 


Noncommissioned Officers on Canteen Duty. 


The duties of the canteen corporal are as follows: 

2. He will be posted by the regimental orderly sergeant 
half an hour after reveille, and will not leave the canteen 
(except for necessary purposes, when he must leave the 
cashier in charge) till first post sounds. 

3. He will report himself at the guard room at watch 
setting. ; 

4. He will allow no dispute or disturbances to take 
place in or about the canteen. . 

5. He will allowno man the worse for liquor to be served. 

6. He will allow no noncommissioned officer to obtain 
drink inside the canteen (except the corporals in their own 
room ). 
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8. He will have in his possession a list of the defaulters 
and will not allow them into the canteen except between 
7:15 P. M. and 8:15 P. M. 


Sergeant of the Guard. 


6. Prisoners are not to be allowed out of the guard room 
except under escort, and no excuse will be taken if they escape. 

7. The use of books or papers is not permitted to pris- 
oners, except in the case of men committed to trial who de- 
sire to prepare their defense. 


Stable Guards. 


2. The first relief will be posted at dismiss from mid- 
day stables and remain on duty until relieved at 4 P. M., when 
the second relief will take over the duty till relieved by the 
night sentry. This second relief will be posted again at 
reveille the following day and remain on duty till dismiss 
from midday stables. 

3. The stable guard will be responsible for the safety of 
the horses, the custody of stable utensils, forage and sad- 
dlery, the cleanliness and ventilation of the stables. 


Stable Duties. 


1. There will be three regular stable hours daily, viz: 
morning, midday and evening. All officers will attend mid- 
day stables or after a parade. 

2. (a) Morning stables will be at an hour regulated in 
orders according to the season. At the call for morning 
stables all noncommissioned officers and men, including em- 
ployed men and servants, will fall in on the squadron parade 
and answer their names. The work will be distributed as 
follows: Cleaning the stables; water; grooming; feeding; 
cleaning steel work. 

(6) Midday stables from 1 to 11 o’clock, or after parades 
as required; roll will not be called, but the squadron orderly 
sergeant will ascertain from sergeants of squads if their men 
are present. 

3. When “stables” sounds all the noncommissioned offi- 
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cers and men will go straight to work, and officers will at- 
tend at 11:45 A. M., or when “ officers’ ca]l’’ sounds. 

4. On return from parades, drills, etc., if the orders are 
to leave saddles on, every inan will unbridle his horse and 
rack up, then loosen girths, and cross stirrups, unfasten the 
breast plate. Then go to barrack rooms, change and return 
to stables when the ‘‘call”’ sounds. 

5. The first five minutes must be spent in wiping over 
all steel work with an oil rag. 

6. The following general rules for grooming will then 
be carried out: 

Take off saddle and dry back. 

Pick out feet. 

Sponge eyes, nostrils and dock. 

Groom legs and belly. 

Groom body near side, front to rear, then off side. 
Groom head. 

Brush out main and tail. 

Whisp with damp whisp. 

No horse is groomed well unless it is groomed quickly. 


On AWM Bw HN & 


7, Officers will remain at stables until it sounds ‘dis- 


miss ;’’ noncommissioned officers until the saddlery is put 
up. 

8. No man is to commence cleaning his saddlery until 
his horse has been passed by the noncommissioned officer 
of the squad to which he belongs. 

g. One officer must go round each squadron in the after- 
noon or evening to see that everything is finished. 

10. The great object to be obtained is that the men 
should learn to clean their horses and saddles quickly, when 
they should be allowed to leave stables. 

13. Evening Stables— When the “call’’ sounds all non- 
commissioned officers and men, including employed men and 
servants, will fall in and hear the orders read. The men 
will then go to stables. The work will be distributed as 
follows: Water; grooming and whisping; bed down; feed. 
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Officers’ Servants and Batmen. 


1. Officers’ servants and batmen will be carefully selected 
from men of good conduct and character. 

2. No man will be taken as an officer’s servant without 
permission of the commanding officer. 


Officers’ Chargers. 


1. Every officer must be in possession of two thoroughly 


trained chargers. 
2. The first must be undocked, and, if possible, the 


second also. 


Orderly Officers’ Report. 





BARRACKS, the — day of 
SIR: 
1. I have the honor to report that yesterday the ........... 7 
visited the cook house at reveille and tested the cocoa and 
ipued it wee... 

2. I attended morning stables from .......... octeck to ........... 
o’clock and there were ......... men absent. 

3. I ascertained that all the horses not excused were sent 
out to exercise or work, and I superintended all the watering 
other than at midday stables. 

4. I went round all the stables and saw that all the 
horses received the morning feed. 

5. Isawthe meat issued at......... o’clock, the bread at...... .... 
o’clock, the groceries at........... o'clock, and sent these supplies 
away to the cook-houses under charge of the squadron or- 
derly corporals. I saw the forage issued 4at.......... and found 
a 

6. I ascertained the orders for ventilation of stables 
from the veterinary officer, and issued them to squadrons at 


i: attended midday stables at......... o’clock and found 


8. Iwas present at guard-mounting at.......... o'clock, and 
visited the guard room and cells and found .....ww.... 

g. Iturned out the guard at......... o'clock by day, and at........... 
o'clock by night. 

10. I visited the sentries at.......... o'clock by day, and 4t............ 
o'clock by night, and found them alert and acquainted with 
their orders, and the horses properly tied up and correct. 
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11. I visited the forge and shops at......... o'clock, and 
found the tradesmen at work. 

12. I attended evening stables from.........0’clock to........ 
O'CLOCK and FOUN. ceesssse soe , and saw that all the horses were 
fed. 

13. I went round the men’s breakfasts at........... o'clock; the 
dinners 4at............ o'clock; the teas at............ o’clock and found.......... 


14. I saw all the horses on the long chain at 2 P. M., and 
all the stable buckets filled with water at dismiss from even- 
_ing stables. 

15. I received watch-setting reports, and ascertained 
that the lights were out at 10:15 P. M. 

16. The canteen was reported cleared and closed 4at....... 
o’clock. 

17. I visited the cook-houses and ablution rooms and 
found........... suiieaite 

18. I visited the sick horse lines at......... o’clock and at 
poles o’clock, and found.................., and the men were reported 

19. I did not leave barracks during my tour of duty, ex- 
cept by order of the commanding officer. 

sR eat ella tall can , Lieutenant, 
Orderly Officer First King’s Dragoon Guards. 


To the Adjutant First King’s Dragoon Guards. 





Orderly Sergeant-Mazjor’s Report. 


I certify that I visited the workshops during my period 
of duty and found them.........00000... 

I visited the stablemen frequently during my period of 
duty and found them posted according to order, and the 
stables clean. 

I paraded the noncommissioned officers and men for school 
and found all. 

I visited the whole of the stables at...........P. M., and saw 
that the horses were properly secured. 

I paraded the picquet at.......... P. M. 

I visited the guard and sentries at..........P. M., and found all 
correct. 

I saw the canteen cleared and closed 4at.........P. M. 

I saw the lights out in the corporals’ mess at........... P. M. 

I saw the lights out in the sergeants’ mess at...........P. M. 

I was present at stable guard-mounting at............P. M. 
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I saw the water troughs cleaned out and filled after even- 
ing water. 

I saw the dung put in the dung pits. 

I was present at exercise. 





, 


on ae ‘Regimental Orderly. 


Regimental Orderly Sergeant's Report. 


1. I collected the reports from the squadrons, and re- 
ported to the adjutant and regimental sergeant major at 
et Wy 

. I paraded the sick and took them to hospital at.......A. M. 

I posted the corporal detail for canteen duty at 
A. M. 

4. I visited the whole of the stable men at 
found them on their posts, and the stables were 
The ventilation was as ordered. 

5. I accompanied the orderly officer round the break- 
fasts, dinners and teas. 

6. I read the orders to the night guard. 

7. I saw the dung pits kept clean. 

8. I showed the orders to the commanding officer, 
second-in-command, adjutant, quartermaster, and riding 
master. 

g. I cleared and closed the canteen at...........P. M. 

10. I took command of the guard from watch setting to 
reveille. 

, sergeant, 
Regimental Orderly Sergeant. 
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CAVALRY MACHINE GUNS. 


By LIEUTENANT CESBRUN-LEVAU. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE “REVUE DE CAVALERIE” 
By Captain CHARLES CRAWFORD, TwentTiEetH INFANTRY. 


HICH is the best machine gun? We shall not inflict 
upon our readers descriptions of ancient contrivances 
such as the blunderbusses or the bombards, nor the more 
modern machine guns with the revolving barrels, having 
the appearance of the Roman fasces, worked by hand and 
called by French or foreign names. At the present time we 
find in machine gun records two rivals which have the field 
to themselves—the Maxim and the Hotchkiss. Others, such 
as the Nordenfeldt, the Bergman, the Colt, etc., are not with- 
out great individual merit. However, we are forced to keep 
within some limits in this discussion, and will confine our- 
selves to the first two named. 

Maxim and Hotchkiss are cosmopolitan gun makers. 
Their specialization, their patents, the excellence of their 
products and their display at the Exposition of 1900, caused 
several States to make them offers for the supply of their 
perfected arms, which were to be made under the supervi- 
sion and to stand the test of their respective artillery officers. 
These houses have their representatives and their houses in 
the different capitals of the world. 

The Hotchkiss is an automatic, single-barreled arm of 
standard rifle caliber, using therefore the ordinary cartridge, 
and not one of special make. To get an idea of it, imagine 
a barrel the length of the.infantry gun barrel, under this a 
tube similar to the barrel but smaller, and like the wooden 
ramrods of old time guns. The latter tube closed in front and 
joined at the center to the main barrel by a short vertical tube; 
at the back end the small tube enters the breech mechanism, 
which is about the size of a cigar box. At the first shot the 
powder gas expands into the lower tube during the brief 
time the projectile is between the connecting tube and the 
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muzzle. In the lower tube is a piston which, forced back by 
the gas, presses a spring and puts in motion all the mechan- 
ism. The piston works at the rate of ten shots a second, 
quicker than the needle of a sewing machine. To continue 
the fire the only thing necessary is to feed it and press the 
trigger. The fire may also be delivered shot by shot. Take 
away the hand from the firing mechanism, and the trigger 
spring thrusts a shaft behind the piston which becomes fixed 
and the fire ceases. The movement just explained performs 
all operations necessary to the continuance of the fire; that 
is, discharge, ejection and loading. 

The idea of the automatic arrangement is to use part of 
the energy of the powder to work the machine without 
shortening the range. This energy is utilized in moving a 
piston as steam works in a steam engine. This steam-of- 
powder machine differs entirely from other similar arms 
which are worked by the force of recoil. Recoil does not 
even exist in the automatic powder gas arms, for the pro- 
pulsion backwards is taken up by the propulsion forward of 
the piston. 

The arrangement of the Maxim machine gun is very dif- 
ferent, in that the working of this arm has been, until very 
lately at least, governed by the principle of utilizing the re- 
coil of the closed barrel. Only recently the manufacturers, 
realizing that it was impossible to be sure of the working of 
a contrivance which made use of the recoil, have constructed 
another machine which works by the action of the powder 
gas; still there are many points in which it differs from that 
of the Hotchkiss Company. Maxims are made with and 
without coolers. With the cooler arm the barrel is immersed 
in a jacket which is filled with water, and the enormous heat 
developed during the fire is taken up in the evaporation of 
this water. The artillery has demanded of these manufac- 
turers a machine gun of the same type without a cooler, 
the water jacket being discarded for the reason that the 
steam produced by it can be seen at long ranges. 

There seems, however, to be an advantage in keeping 
the cooler with which there may be fired 2,000 or 3,000 rounds 
without stopping. After 1,000 rounds continuous firing the 
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barrel is at white heat. Freezing of the water in the jacket 
during a winter campaign is no disadvantage, ice being 
rather desirable under the circumstances. In the tests made 
by our board of investigation, the Hotchkiss appears to be a 
superior arm to the Maxim, and in 1899 it was adopted by 
the Minister of War, General Gallifet, for the purpose, as 
stated over his signature, of “defending the Alps, and for 
the colonial service.” 

‘At first sight one is struck by the simplicity of the Hotch- 
kiss gun. While its system is similar to that of the Maxim, 
it has a far less number of pieces. It is dismounted, and 
dismounted in a very short space of time, by hand and with- 
out tools. During experiments made lately at Cherbourg, 
for the purpose of making an official report on the gun, it 
was found that replacing a broken extractor after 1,200 shots 
had been fired continuously, and without inspecting, clean- 
ing or greasing the apparatus, required only seventeen 
seconds. 

It has great stability, due to the rigid tripod and the size 
and shape of the feet, thus avoiding a source of nervousness 
to the firer and utilizing all the ballistic power of the cart- 
ridge; therefore, at extreme distances the bullet is still deadly. 
As the sights permit fire to be used at ranges up to the limit 
of vision, it is no longer possible for a body of troops to 
maintain deep formations like those of route when they face 
cavalry or infantry armed with this valuable auxiliary. This 
precision is due to the rigidity of the barrel and mechanism 
which weighs fifty-three pounds, stability being added also 
by the weight of the mounting. The use of a field-glass, 
range finder, and of fire at different elevations, gives the 
exact range. The first twenty-four shots fired in quick suc- 
cession, striking together, raises a little cloud of dust per- 
fectly perceptible to the eye up to 1,300 yards. It would 
be the same upon firing at a line of the enemy when the 
men would be seen falling. 

The pointing apparatus can be clamped and the disper- 
sion of the shots is then over a very contracted space, but 
this space may be enlarged by an arrangement which oscil- 
lates the barrel laterally or vertically, or a motion may be 
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‘given it combining these two. ‘Therefore, if the distance be 
not accurately known, the sheaf of fire may be dispersed so 
that part of the projectiles will strike the target At short 
distances where the enemy is grouped in rapidly moving 
spots, the gun may be unclamped and aimed with the butt 
at the shoulder. The dispersion is thus tripled and results 
produced capable of annihilating in a few seconds an as- 
saulting column, or even a cavalry charge. The heating of 
the barrel injures the fire when it exceeds a certain limit. 
To obviate this, the Hotchkiss has screwed on the gun radi- 
ating rings or flanges which have the same role as the stud- 
ded projections or radiating leaves in automobile cylinders. 
These are the five disks or plates which appear on the barrel 
in illustrations of the arm As to weights, compared with 
the Maxim, the Hotchkiss with tripod weighs ninety-two 
pounds andthe Maxim one hundred and eighteen pounds. 

While the latter gun looks like a small cannon with its 
water jacket, the former takes up little more room than an 
ordinary rifle, and can be carried in the hand or on the shoul- 
der. The tripod, when folded, is no more cumbersome. 
The Hotchkiss is loaded from an arrangement that looks 
like the flute of Pan—a thin brass plate punched with holes 
through which the cartridges are thrust, twenty-four and 
thirty rounds in one plate, which is carried in a special case. 
There is also a woven belt several yards long, containing 
250 to 300 cartridges, like the Circassian or the Boer shoulder 
belt. In the Cuban war these were found wet and distended 
by the moisture, but the great Cefect of this system is that it 
is difficult to disengage the long belt when it has been started 
through the mechanism, and there is a temptation, therefore, 
to exhaust the ribbon by firing it through to the end. 

Where the metal loader of rigid brass is preferable is in 
that it permits better control of the fire, of which the gunner 
is perfect master. 

It is recommended that the empty chargers be gathered 
up after firing and not left on the field, for they may be re- 
filled with loose cartridges with the aid of a special device 
for that purpose, and if need be by hand, and such loaded 
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‘chargers will be of great use if the original ones are. ex- 
hausted. 
WEIGHTS. 
The horse of the light cavalry carries (estimating at 


minimum weights) 242 pounds; the horse of the dragoons, 
264 pounds; of the cuirasseurs, 286 pounds. 


LOAD OF THE MACHINE GUN PACK HORSE. 


Gun Pack. 


x 


BOER er ht Ph. 
Two filled ammunition cases .... 
BOXISDATE PANS... cu. ene core ew Seacoeieat 


Packsaddle sididibns Bakty Gone wee inne ee es 
LE SUS) ESV 2S) ane Fa ae ee 18 a 
PR ULUE 0) TClLS 2 a 


“ 


Equilibrium of weights on sides of machine pack horse. 


Off Side. Near Side. 
SRR AG Te pees Ries eee Tripod . : 

WATE CASS. 3.6. ee } Arm Case... 

Spare Parts 


GH. ccccs es 


79% 


The weight of the pack saddle is given with its padding. 
Besides this there are some straps and the mantas. The new 
Puteaux tripod weighs forty-six pounds. The Hotchkiss 
tripod weighing forty pounds, is less bulky, and seems to us 
better for our arm. The ammunition cases are very light, 
each one enclosing ten clips of twenty-four rounds each, so 
that we have on the two packs 480 plus 1440, or 1920 rounds. 

We think it best to hold down the weights on these two 
horses and their oats can be carried by the other horses of 
the organization. The men serving with the gun carry 
revolvers instead of carbines, and this permits them to carry 
more on their horses. 
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DISPUTE BETWEEN WHEELS AND PACKS. 


This, at the present time, is an old question. Each sys- 
tem has its own peculiar advantages and disadvantages. 
In the majority of countries the cavalry have given us their 
opinion on this point and seem to prefer transportation on 
wheels to that on pack saddles. Germans, Austrians ,Bel- 
gians and Danish use wheels, while both wheels and packs 
are used in England, and Norway and Sweden have nothing 
but pack saddles. The discussion is rather tactical than tech- 
nical, and will be spoken of later, but at present we will con- 
tent ourselves with saying that we prefer the pack. Wheels 
carry more ammunition, but with the pack horse we can 
travel quicker and over more kinds of ground than with 
wheels. 


SADDLERY. 


As to horse equipment for the machine gun, we must have 
a simple, solid, light pattern, permitting the machine to fol- 
low us always across country at all gaits and over all obstacles. 
An adjustable pattern that will not injure the horse’s 
back, and not like those mountain pack saddles, which are 
themselves veritable mountains, suitable only to a mule gait, 
and which cannot be used on a galloping horse. We must 
have, not a tall built, wobbling frame work, but an arrange- 
ment that is close fitting and tightly fastened near the body 
of the horse, the center of gravity being neither too high 
nor too low, giving full play to the horse’s muscles and to 
his breathing movements; in short, a cavalry equipment 
more like a saddle to carry a man than like a pack saddle. 

Our pack saddle was gotten up with suggestions taken 
from foreigners, especially the Swiss and the English. These 
saddles are not bulky and fit the shape of the horse closely, 
but are still defective in our eyes, in having the articles of 
the load suspended on hooks, which are fastened in the pad 
’ carried on the animal’s back. The load, thus arranged, com- 
presses the horse’s sides, and on the march injures them by 
pounding, especially at the fast gaits. A stiff frame work 
instead of this limber one, which will protect the sides of 
the horse, is much to be preferred. Thanks to the army 
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contractors, Messrs. Hotchkiss & Gendron, we have been 
furnished with a pack saddle which has all the desirable 
qualities. 

Gendron’s patented pack has been used several years to 
carry arms of different kinds, and was exhibited at the ex- 
position of 1900. This saddle has forks of tempered steel, 
and the joint at the top permits adjustment of their width to 
the size of the horse. Once adjusted they are absolutely 
rigid throughout their whole length, the frame work being 
able to support any load without compression of the sides, 
and without injury to the horse even in case of a fall. The 
load, that is, the machine, the tripod and the ammunition 
cases, do not touch the stuffed cushion which is next the 
horse. The whole weight of the load is made to rest on the 
strongest part of the back by means of two plates of thin 
flexible steel, slightly turned up at the ends and edges. The 
dimension of the gun, the tripod and of the cases are con- 
sidered in the construction of the saddle as well as in the 
adjustment of the angle of the forks by means of screws. 
As to transport of reserve ammunition, it is the intention to 
have a regimental cart, a light two-wheeled vehicle like the 
English model, drawn by two horses tandem, and a division 
caisson like the artillery model, with four or six horses. 

As to cost, a piece of artillery with its equipment costs, 
without horses, about $6,000. The machine gun is cheaper, 
although the price is variable according to the kind of gun 
and the size of the order. A pack horse machine gun — the 
kind we will speak of hereafter — is worth, completely equip- 
ped, between $1,000 and $1,200. The minimum for a large 
order would be $1,000. The gun mounted on wheels complete 
without its caisson, would be worthtwo-thirds more. Theyare 
costly enough, but the cost brings such an excess of fighting 
power and places us in such a state of superiority that the 
investment ,will yield good revenue in military success. 
The four or five good troop horses that represent the money 
value of one of these machines, are they equal in destructive 
power to one of these guns? France is certainly rich enough 
to issue machine guns to its cavalry. One to a regiment for 
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trial purposes would cost for all the cavalry of France 
$100,000. 


USE IN THE TRANSVAAL WAR. 


It is interesting to see how these weapons behaved dur- 
ing the three years they were used in the Transvaal and 
what the opinion of the soldiers who accompanied them was 
as to their usefulness. 

The following is from a report of an English officer who 
served in South Africa during the campaign of 1900, 1901 and 
1902. Each regiment had one or two Maxims. The Hotch- 
kiss, of which he speaks, was experimentally issued to a 
regiment of lancers. This gun, attached to a squadron, took 
part in all the operations and fights of this squadron from 
the 7th of May, Ig00, to the 30th of October, 1901, and con- 
tinued to serve: throughout the war. Extracts from ‘the 
reports are as follows: ; 


“Several days ago an official report on the Hotchkiss ma- 
chine gun was forwarded, as well as one on two Maxims we 
have with the regiment. Except two jams, which were fixed 
at once —due to dust and to pushing the clips into the ma- 
chine with too much force—it has worked well. There has 
not been a single break and no part has been replaced. The 
gun was in more than twelve different engagements and has 
been transported on horseback a little more than seven 
months. The maximum number of shots fired at a single 
time was about 400. The heating of the barrel was negli- 
gable. Compared to the two Maxims we have had in the 
regiment the Hotchkiss has been much the more satisfac- 
tory, not only because of its working better, but because of 
its wearing better. The two Maxims have been put out of 
order for one reason or another. We had for some time in 
the brigade a Colt gun, but it was very difficult to make it 
work in a satisfactory way, and finally it was discarded.” 


Another English officer said: 


The Maxim stopped sometimes, the Colt worked some- 
times, but the Hotchkiss worked all the time. This war has 
clearly proved that the wheel mounting is not the one for the 
machine gun; it makes the gun too plain a target and is 
easily silenced by artillery fire or even by that of infantry. 
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The Hotchkiss tripod is a very practical one, and permits a 
frequent use of fire while lying prone.” 


Another report of later date is not less favorable to that 
arm : 


“Thanks to the fact that the machine gun is carried on a 
pack saddle, it has accompanied the regiment wherever it 
went and over all terrains, which were sometimes so rough 
and difficult that the men were obliged to dismount and lead 
their horses. Wherever we could not find natural shelter 
for the gun it was placed prone on the ground, and it always 
gave satisfactory results. After daily comparison of the 
relative merits of the Maxim-Nordenfeldt and the Hotchkiss, 
the latter arm seems to meet all the conditions of service 
that a machine gun must have to accompany cavalry. 

“This gun took part in twenty-seven fights or skirmishes, 
and fired a total of 10,370 rounds of ammunition in them. 
The greatest number of shots fired without interruption was 
g60. Taking account of the character of this war we must 
note for our future organization of ammunition supply that 
during the days of hottest fighting the consumption of am- 
munition never reached 1,000 rounds. Ten thousand rounds 
were fired in six months. Whether any principle could be 
deduced from this which would be valuable to apply in a 
European war would be a question; still the expenditure of 
ammunition is not so great as one would generally suppose.” 


Statistics of late wars have taught us that breech-loading 
rifles are fired at the most at the rate of twenty rounds per 
day. Automatic arrangements it is true increase the con- 
sumption. The machine gun is a great eater, but we believe 
that it is less subject to stampedes than aline of men. With 
a picked, intelligent personnel, few in numbers, the machine 
gun officer is master of his command. The kind of feeders 
used facilitates adjustment and supervision. 

The Hotchkiss, the work of which we have just reviewed, 
was the only one of its kind among the belligerent squadrons. 
All the other machine guns in the English army were Max- 
ims. All the foreign armies except Norway and Sweden 
and Belgium have adopted the Maxim. Why, then, the 
Hotchkiss for our cavalry? The qualities of the two arms 
are almost the same. Firing 500 to 600 shots per minute, 
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the targets made by them cannot be distinguished apart; the 
shots have the same grouping vertically and laterally. But 
it is necessary to choose. The Maxim is a good arm, has 
been thoroughly tested, and is highly prized in Europe. We 
hardly need do more though than note the delicacy of the 
mechanism and bulkiness of the water-jacket. This jacket 
increases the weight of the machine and makes packing it 
much more difficult. The Hotchkiss is an excellent machine 
gun; its graceful lines, the simplicity and strength of its 
mechanism, its cooling radiator and its lightness make it a 
perfect type of an arm for its proposed service. It is a cav- 
alry arm in every acceptation of the term. . 

The Hotchkiss has been for several years the machine 
gun for the French army—on land and sea, in the Alps, the 
Vosges and the colonies, where the officers who have handled 
it are partisans to its adoption and do not hesitate to declare it 
the best machine gun in existence at the present time. 


SCHEME OF ORGANIZATION. 


MATERIEL.— For each regiment, two machine guns, four 
pack saddles, one for each gun and one for its ammunition. 

It may be thought by some that a better plan would be to 
have one gun to a squadron, but we must not ask too much 
at a time. | 

PERSONNEL.— To man a single gun is required: 


HORSES, 
Noncommissioned officer .............20-...-c0cccsesenees 
oR aes a er ee 
Troopers (pack NOrse Leaders). 2... ees eis ec cease 


sale no oF 


wir wo 


An officer, a captain or lieutenant, has charge of the two 
guns, the personnel, both men and horses, form a part of the 
designated platoon. The noncommissioned officer is the 
gunner, and should be a sergeant. The men, chosen for their 
aptitude and placed under the direct command of the corpo- 
ral, are part of the same squad called if desirable the machine 
gun squad. They are called machine gun men, as others are 
called sappers, scouts, etc. 
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RECRUITMENT OF THE PERSONNEL. 


It is certainly more difficult to find men who are tele- 
graph operators and sappers understanding high explosives 
than to find men suitable for service with machine guns; the 
regimental resources should be sufficient. The men must 
specialize, that is certain, but the relative number of men is 
very small. 

To-day mechanics, chaffeurs of automobiles, builders and 
other workersin metals are not rare. Any one will do who 
has natural mechanical ability. To transform these trained, 
intelligent, skillful men men into troopers first and good 
marksmen afterward is nothing very difficult. Machine gun 
fire is rifle fire with the great advantage of firing from a sup- 
port and being seated. As to the mechanism, the soldier 
with the average amount of intelligence can understand it. 


POSITION OF THE GUN DETACHMENT. 


In garrison it is not proper that it should turn out every 
time the regiment does, but when the captain who commands 
it wishes to take it out, or when the colonel decides to “ bring 
the machine guns” where shall the detachment be stationed? 
It must be provided for beforehand. Shall it be kept without 
the field of maneuver of the squadron, wandering here, there 
and everywhere? We hear maledictions upon it; “Confound 
the pom-pom!” A blunder is made; “It was the pom-poms; 
they are always between our feet!”’ It should not beso. If, 
as we have said before, the machine gun is a part of the 
platoon, we must avoid these complaints, which are perfectly 
justified. ‘The inconvenience of having the guns in the road 
is not the only thing to be considered. The gun should be 
like a revolver —always at hand and ready when its services 
are needed. 

At the command, “Cease firing” it must rejoin the pla- 
toon at a swift gait. Inthe moment of action the sabers of 
the gun detachment are not too many, and the enemy could 
pounce upon the undefended guns, drive off the men and 
make away, if detachment operates alone. It is essential 
that the detachment be embodied with and bound to its 
proper unit. In column of route the detachment is on the 
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left or behind the platoon to which it is attached, formed in 
threes, the pack horse being given the space of two troopers. 
The noncommissioned officer is abreast of the last three, 
ready at a signal to disengage the gun from the column by 
the free side of the road. In line of battle the detachment 
is in single rank and forms the left of the second rank, cov- 
ering the last eight troopers of the frout rank. When the 
platoon is in single rank the detachment is on the left. At 
the charge all draw sabers, even those who are leading the 
pack horses. It might be that these leaders should have a 
whip instead of a saber, but we think that the pack horses 
which are well trained and led will follow without urging by 
the leaders, and that these leaders themselves will be more 
at their ease with a saber in their hand instead of a whip. 
Whether the charge is made in line or as foragers, and the 
leaders are with or without sabers, they should charge with 
their platoon. It is not the time for leaving them behind. 


PASSING AND JUMPING OBSTACLES. 


The detachment must be drilled to move over rough 
ground so as to accustom the horses to jump and to pass all 
kinds of obstacles with their leader. It would be well before 
putting the machine or ammunition on their backs to accus- 
tom the pack horses to the breast strap and the breeching, 
tightening it up by hand while traveling at a fast gait. 
When it comes to jumping, if we could avoid broken arms 
and runaway horses, even after being thoroughly drilled, it 
would be well for the noncommissioned officer or one of the 
cannoneers to go behind with an artillery whip to urge the 
lazy or stubborn when they need it. 

IN BATTERY. 

The machine gun does not do away with the old fighting 
on foot; but it simplifies it and reinforces it so much 
that the most of the time the troop commander can keep 
nearly everybody mounted and get the effect of sixty car-' 
bines with the little detachment of five men. The guns 


may be used in couples as the Swiss do, or singly, or they 
may be grouped together in batteries. With a'single gun, 
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to “fight on foot” is executed as follows: Upon indication 
of the troop commander the machine gun officer brings his 
detachment to the place designated. There all dismount 
and each of the leaders takes four horses, the pack horses 
being on the side next to the gun and apart from the other 
three, to save time in repacking. While the officer uses a 
field-glass range-finder the two cannoneers quickly unbuckle 
and place on their shoulders, one the gun and the other the 
tripod. The noncommissioned officer takes charge of the 
case of ammunition and the box of accessories. In from 
one to two minutes, depending on the range of the enemy, 
the gun is mounted in the place chosen by the officer, and 
the noncommissioned officer, seated on the tripod leg seat 
with his eye at the rear sight, awaits the signal to fire. 

During the firing the cannoneers feed the piece, the 
leaders prepare the pack saddle for loading and watch the 
approaches. There may be a special support, mounted or 
on foot, if necessary, but generally the entire mounted squad- 
ron remains near by behind some shelter, ready to finish with 
the saber the work of the fire. It is a squadron or squadrons 
fighting alone. Then too, the machine gun can continue its 
play all by itself while nine-tenths of the troop leaves it to 
make a turning movement. 

We do not know how to insist enough on this point: that 
the machine gun is at the disposition of cavalry, and that 
neglecting it would be more than an error; it would be the 
renunciation and even the end of our arm. We return to 
this in the chapter on “Tactics,” but the word support from 
now on means in short that it is better to shoot with a 
machine gun than to permit ourselves to be hypnotized into 
paralysis by the idea of conservatism. 

In case of alarm, and you must run to save your gun and 
yourselves, dismount the machine in the twinkling of an eye, 
carry it off in two pieces across the saddle like a simple car- 
bine. If you are pushed, throw it into the brush or in a pool 
even and come back for it at night or to-morrow —if you can. 

The lightness of the gun and the mounting permits it to 
be carried about without the horse, over rocks, through 
woods or copses. Or it may be simply hooked on the horse, 
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moved to the desired place and taken down again. Fifty 
pounds of metal on a man’s shoulder will make itself felt 
after some distance if the gait is too fast. An infantryman 
marches some miles with his equipment of more than fifty 
pounds, but it is because he is trained to that kind of work 
daily. If the gun is too heavy for one man to carry, it can 
easily be carried between two. 

By what is packed on the horse. 

By what is carried in the regimental caisson. 

By what is carried in the division caisson. 

4. In depots. 

Machine guns have an appetite, and their rations, which 
must not be touched by carbines, must be made sure of be- 
cause they are served only in the peculiar form of feeders. 
We hesitate to give to the machine another ammunition 
carrier, for that would mean a leader for the pack animal, 
two horses, and possibly another cannoneer, that is to say, 
two men and three horses more. This equipment would 
hinder troop movements, and it is essential that the detach- 
ment should be unperceived. Our squadron baggage wagons 
cannot receive the least excess of baggage ; besides, they are 
too far away in the regimental train. We dreamed fora 
moment of confiding to the horse artillery the task of 
making provision for ammunition supply. But the place of 
artillery is with the larger bodies of troops. Regiments can 
be detached on special missions, and upon cantonment in the 
evening would find the resupply of ammunition sometimes 
impossible. 

Each regiment then must have its own cart to provide 
for its immediate use. It would go along with the light am- 
bulance, and thus not interfere with the regiment’s move- 
ments. Any-thing more or less would be a serious embar- 
rassment. This two-wheeled regimental cart, with ' the 
horses tandem, would be attached to the regimental fight- 
ing train. One driver would be mounted on the leader and 
an artificer on the seat of the wagon. This vehicle is loaded 
with 10,000 rounds of ammunition in belts, packed in cases, 
and also carries tools and spare parts; (1,000 rounds weighs 
100 pounds; each horse draws 660 pounds). The division 


I. 
3- 
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caisson will be modeled after the light artillery wagon, four 
wheeled, drawn by four horses in charge of a corporal, who 
is mounted on a fifth horse. The wagon carries 20,000 
rounds in belts and cases, with spare parts and accessories. 
The complete system gives us: 

For the regiment : 
Detachment packs, 2,090 rounds each.............. 
Regimental caisson. . 


For a division : 
12 Detachments of machine guns...... pincers meaner vrs Renesas oh ears 
6 Regimental caissons 
1 Division caisson 

104,000 

This is merely a plan of supply and has nothing definite 
about it. It seems to us more simple and less cumbersome 
than many foreign systems. However, we may have com- 
mitted the error of estimating the ammunition supply at too 
small an amount, at least with the lesser units. We could 
remedy this, however, as follows: 

1. By having two ammunition pack horses with each 
gun. 

2. By giving the regiment the four-wheeled caisson in- 
stead of a two-wheeled cart. 

3. By making the division caisson a six-horse vehicle 
carrying 30,000 instead of 20,000 rounds. 

Then we would have: 

For a regiment : 
With the two detachments .........:..... 
Onitegimental Caisson <0... ....a die eee esc 8 


7,000 
20,000 
27,000 

For a division : 
12 Gun detachment packs 


6 Regimental caissons .................. 
1 Division caisson. 


120,000 
30,000 


192,000 


With its 3,000 sabers, its 2,400 carbines, its twenty-four 
machine guns and its eight cannons and, in spite of this 
heavy and redoubtable material, as free and light as for- 
merly, the modern cavalry division, armed to the teeth can 
act in the fullness of its strength under any circumstance of 
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war. The lack of a cuirass seems to matter no longer. Jt 
has no more need of infantry. Its horse machine guns are 
its reinforcing battalions. It carries them along almost 
without noticing it, just where they are wanted at whatever 
pace it pleases It is characterized by the horse, cold steel 
and fire action, the three arms synthetized, and while re- 
maining wholly itself it constitutes a veritable army corps, a 
very much reduced army it is true, but complete. It is well 
that it should be so, since the exigencies of war now demand 
such a condition. Whether we like it or not cavalry will be 
obliged more than once, if it wishes to see daylight, to trans- 
form itself into an arm fighting with fire action. At these 
times, and may they be as brief as possible, but which will 
be more frequent than we think, we cannot always choose 
our methods, and it behooves us to have the best fire action 
at our disposition. Whether we will or no, it will be fire 
against fire. We will find ourselves facing large bodies of 
well trained infantry, which is undisturbed by the blows of 
our battering rams and we must needs have an arm which will 


promptly reéstablish the equilibrium in our favor. There- 
fore, reproaching us for seeking to transform cavalry into 
mounted infantry is undeserved, since we have but one end 
in view while writing these lines—the search for the best 
way of fighting on foot while remaining mounted, and 
breaking down with the least loss of time the barriers which 
arrest the movements of our squadrons. 
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_ THE USE OF MACHINE OR AUTOMATIC GUNS 
FOR CAVALRY. 


By Captain E. R. HEIBERG, SixtH CAVALRY. 


HE machine gun is strictly a defensive weapon, hence 
its desirability for use with the cavalry arm becomes 
limited to rare occasions. When such. occasions do arise, 
however, a machine gun becomes a powerful reinforcement. 
Cavalry rear guards, harassing patrols, and small forces of 
cavalry (single troops for instance) operating alone, would 
perhaps be most benefited by the addition of a rapid-fire 
gun. The knowledge that the troop had a powerful weapon 
of defense would render it still more independent and able 
to take greater risks. 

There is no necessity for any regular organization, in my 
mind. By that I mean that machine guns and crews would 
not be permanently assigned to organizations, their existence 
with a body. depending upon the nature of the service that 
body was about to undertake. To this end, post ordnance 
officers should be supplied with the gun adopted for use with 
cavalry, and squads from each troop detailed for instruction 
in its use, so that every troop would have always in readiness 
a squad prepared to take charge at a moment’s notice. 

Toa single troop only one machine gun should be as- 
signed; more would make the troop too dependable on the 
guns, and would require more men and horses than could be 
spared. 

Several of the volunteer cavalry troops which served in 
Porto Rico during 1898 were provided with Colt’s rapid- 
fire guns. Two men were trained to manipulate each gun, 
and between them carried all the parts of their gun (barrel, 
tripod, etc.) on their horses. I frequently saw these guns 
operated, and was impressed at the time with their simplicity, 
light weight, and all around fitness for use with cavalry on 
occasions. 

The calibre should be the same as that used in our small 
arm. 





























Napier’s The Hudson & Kimberly Publishing 
Peninsula Company is keeping up its good work of 


War.* providing a military library, including 
the best military books extant. We have just received the 
first volume of their new undertaking of bringing out an 
edition of “The Peninsula War.’ The first volume is 
nicely bound in greencloth. This volume contains nineteen 
plates, which are good and clear reproductions, and are legi- 
ble throughout, as is not always the case with maps and 
plans in military books. For this provision the publishers 
are to be commended. 

Major W. A. Shunk, Eighth United States Cavalry, for- 
merly instructor at the infantry and cavalry school, has 
assisted in the preparation of this edition, and has prepared 
a complete and comprehensive index, a feature in which this 
edition differs from and surpasses all others. These books 
form a valuable edition to the already long list of Mr. Hud- 
son’s publications. 


* HistoRY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA AND IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 
From THE YEAR 1807 TO THE YEAR 1814. By Major General Sir W. F. P. 
Napier, K. C. B., Colonel Twenty-seventh Regiment. With fifty-five maps and 
plans. Published by Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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The Service of Se- It would hardly seem necessary to com- 
curity and In- ment on this new edition of Security and 
formation.* Information, the simple announcement 
being sufficient for such a well-known and thoroughly ap- 
preciated work. As the author says, the principles set forth 
in his book have had practical application in war in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines and China, and the army will 
add that they have satisfactorily stood the test. The author 
says: ‘‘ While the recent campaigns of our armies in the West 
Indies and the Orient have evolved nothing radically new on 
the subject treated herein, they have afforded some valuable 
illustrations of the application of old principles to new con- 
ditions, and have lent additional emphasis to many of the 
matters set forth in former editions of this work.” The en- 
tire army can testify that the book has stood the practical 
test of war, and has stood it well. The work had provided 
for all cases and a thorough knowledge of the book was a 
great help to officers and enlisted men alike. 

The book has been adopted by the War Department as 
the authorized text book at all the schools. It now remains 
to introduce it in the noncommissioned officers’ school uni- 
versally. It may not be necessary, some will say, to teach 
the noncommissioned officers everything in the book, but 
just where to draw the line between what to include and 
what to exclude will be a difficult matter. It should and 
must of course be left to the instructor of the school. Inthe 
April and in the July issue of the CAVALRY JOURNAL will be 
found essays on this subject. Both essays use the “Security 
and Information” asa reference book and as a model in pre- 
paring for the practical work. The book lends itself so ad- 
mirably to this purpose that we need search no further for 
a manual on the subject. 

While the book has been ssl as a text book for study 
and recitation and for the acquirement of theoretical knowl- 
edge, and has been proven a most excellent authority, it is as 
a practical guide for the instruction of a command that its 

* THE SERVICE OF SECURITY AND INFORMATION. Tenth edition. Revised in 


the Light of Recent American Campaigns. By Colonel A. L. Wagner, Adju- 
tant General’s Department. Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Company, 1903. 
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greatest use is to be found. The essays mentioned above 
point out the manner in which the book may be used to pro- 
vide for practical work. All the problems undertaken by a 
small garrison, or a large one for that matter, may be taken 
right from the text. Patrolling is such an important duty 
that more time should be taken for the instruction of the 
enlisted men. This subject is thoroughly and exhaustively 
treated in a most lucid manner and with a logical arrange- 
ment. It is on that account that the book is so well suited 
for progressive practical instruction. It is not only a text 
book for officers but a model of its kind for practical work 
with all grades. It is to bring out this value in practical 
work of this most excellent book, that this review of it is in- 
serted in the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 


Napoleon’s This little volume of 144 pages contains 
Maxims much interesting matter put together in 

of War.* a very pleasing and readable manner. It 
contains seventy-eight maxims, taken from Napoleon’s 
writing, giving them tersely and concisely. Each maxim 
has about a page of foot notes giving an historical example 
illustrating the principle laid down in the maxim. The last 
maxim in the book explains the excuse for the publication: 


“Peruse again and again the campaigns of Alexander, 
Hannibal, Czsar, Gustavus Adolphus, Turrenne, Eugene 
and Frederick. Model yourself upon them. This is the 
only means of becoming a great captain, and of acquiring the 
secret of the art of war. Your own genius will be enlight- 
ened and improved by this study, and you will learn to re- 
ject all maxims foreign to the principles of these great com- 
manders.” 


The author of the notes, General Burnod, adds to this: 


“It is in order to facilitate this object that I have formed 
the present collection. It is after reading and meditating 
upon the history of modern war that I have endeavored to 
illustrate by examples how the maxims of a great captain 
may be most successfully applied to this study.” 


* NAPOLEON’s Maxims OF War. With notes by General Burnod. Published 
by Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co., 1904. 
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The book would seem to be of especial use to the student 
of military history in locating examples which illustrate cer- 
tain principles. It is too bad on that account that this edi- 
tion is not supplied with a good index, which would make 
the book a more valuable reference volume. This is, how- 
ever, a fault quite common in military books. 


The People’s We have received for review from Hugh 
War in France, Rees, London, a very handsomely bound 
1870-1871.* and well printed volume on the Franco- 
German War. To those who have not the opportunity for a 
thorough perusal of that excellent work, the German 
official account of this war, this present work should be a 
welcome addition to the history of that year. The author, 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale, states that he has endeavored to pro- 
duce an easily readable account. It will not be necessary to 
study this book and follow the events with a pair of dividers 
on an intricate map. As anaid to avoid this close following 
on the map, usual with official accounts, the author has ap- 
pended to the name of each place when first mentioned, in 
rectangular brackets, the distances to important points, and 
further illustrations and explanatory remarks. 

The author lays no claim to polished language in his 
text, and yet the chapter on “Human Nature in War and 
the ‘Persénlichkeit’ of the German Leaders ”’ is splendid read- 
ing and interesting also. This is a most important part of 
the book. The personality and character of those in high 
command play a most prominent part in war. Hoenig 
attaches the greatest importance to the knowledge of the 
character of the soldiers in command for a full understand- 
ing of the operations of a campaign. A precis of the in- 
troductory chapter of the fifth volume of Hoenig’s work, is 
here given. In this precis the relation of commanders and 
their chiefs of staff is well brought out. 

This, however, is not the only interesting chapter in the 
book. They are well written and in narrative form, not 


*THE PEoPLE’s WAR IN FRANCE, 1870-1871. By Colonel Lonsdale Hale. 
Published by Hugh Rees, Limited, London, rgo4. 
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mere accounts with voluminous tables of organization and 
recapitulation of forces and their strength which furnishes 
so much tedious reading matter in official accounts. 

In the introduction of the book are given the reasons for 
calling the latter part of this gigantic struggle “The People’s 
War.” It also shows how the Germans made errors, and why 
a people’s war differs from others. The author says: ‘The 
German authorities made mistakes similar to those our own 
authorities made in the ‘People’s War’ in South Africa and 
which will be made in every ‘People’s War’ that ever takes 
place. For in every such war, owing to the density of the 
‘fog of war,’ that confronts and surrounds the invader, his 
plans and combinations are frequently based on guesses and 
hypotheses only, and his operations are then those of blind- 
folded strategy and blindfolded tactics.” 

Withal it makes most interesting reading, and its perusal 
is well worth close attention. 


Field The present is the fifth edition of this 
Fortifications.* work, the scope and intention of which is 
fully described in the title. This edition is revised to 
May, 1904, and while intended primarily for officers of the 
British service is equally useful for others. The ground 
covered is about the same as that in Beach’s Manual. It is 
not in text book form, but rather in the shape of a succes- 
sion of memoranda, and has many notes and suggestions of 
value. The chapters on fire of rifles, machine, field, and 
siege guns, with the various projectiles, and on the location, 
arrangement and concealment of trenches, are particularly 
good. The book contains a number of problems on the di- 
mensions of earth works, tasks, strength of materials, power 
of tackle, etc., and is concluded by a number of suggested ex- 
amination questions in good shape as an aid to self review 
of the subject. 
* FIELD ForriFIcATIONs. Notes on the text books. Specially designed 
and arranged for the use of officers preparing for promotion examinations. 


By Major-General H. D. Hutchinson. Published by Gale & Polden, Ltd. 
London. Four shillings, post free. 
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Manual for Non- This is a small pocket edition and will 
commissioned prove a valuable addition as an assistant 
Officers.* to instruction in security and informa- 
tion. The purpose of the author is to save time to others 
who may desire to carry out a progressive scheme of instruc- 
tion in this important subject by making available to every 
troop officer a scheme instantly ready for use. The purpose 
of the author has been well carried out, and the pamphlet 

deserves general circulation in the cavalry arm. 
* MANUAL FOR NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF A TROOP OF CAVALRY IN 


SECURITY AND INFoRMATION. By Lieutenant J. J. Boniface, Fourth Cavalry. 
Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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JOURNAL OF THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


Broad Arrow, under date of May 2Ist, gives space to the 
following notice of the CAVALRY JOURNAL for April, 1904: 


“The April issue of this magazine contains a number of 
interesting articles. Lieutenant-Colonel S. L. Woodward, 
Seventh Cavalry, in the opening chapter of ‘Grierson’s Raid’ 
gives a graphic description of the operations of Colonel B: 
H. Grierson’s brigade of cavalry in Mississippi in April, 1863. 
The raid was intended as a diversion in the rear of the Con- 
federacy in order to assist General Grant in his operations 
against Vicksburg and to cut communication between Pem- 
berton in Vicksburg and Bragg in middle Tennessee. In 
‘Five Years a Dragoon,’ P. G. Lowe commences an account 
of his experiences and adventures on the Great Flains from 
1849 to 1854, and describes in an interesting manner the 
trouble with the Pawnees and the inter-tribal fighting be- 
tween the Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapahoe and Snake Indians. 
Lieutenant E. C. Massee, Seventh United States Infantry, 
writes on the method best suited in the United States army 
for imparting practical instruction in security and informa- 
tion to the noncommissioned officers of a company of infantry, 
and includes a scheme for progressive exercises in the sub- 
ject. The article deals with orientation and map-reading, 
advance guards, outposts, patrolling, rear guard, and com- 
bined exercises. Lieutenant-Colonel C. F. Chase, Twelfth 
United States Cavalry, describes General Young’s campaign 
in North Luzon in the Philippines in 1899. It is a highly 
interesting article and is very well illustrated. It gives a 
capital description of the cavalry operations which. resulted 
in the scattering of Aguinaldo’s large army of insurgents. 
The conclusions drawn from the operations are: (1) The 
American soldier may live on the products of any country 
that supports the human race, and his endurance in the tropics 
itself is superior to the soldier of the tropical countries; (2) 
Horses may be transported any distance by rail and water, 
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and be in condition for work at the end of the journey. The 
American-bred horse constantly showed his superiority in 
endurance to the native Philippine pony; (3) The superiority 
of cavalry as a rapidly moving force, capable of fighting on 
foot or horseback as the conditions demanded; (4) The horse 
enables his rider to retain his strength and energy for the 
supreme moment of battle, whereas troops marching on foot, 
under a hot sun, reach the limit of endurance much sooner, 
and in any modern conflict the nation which has at the be- 
ginning a large force of well trained cavalry will have a 
marked advantage over one which is without such an arm, or 
which attempts to improvise itinthe emergency. These con- 
clusions are well deserving the attention of our own au- 
thorities. 

“Other articles included in the JOURNAL deal with the sub- 
jects of cavalry machine guns, cavalry arms, and the charge 
en lava of the Russian cavalry. The Russo-Japanese War is 
dealt with by way of extracts from various sources and there 
are several important notes, reprints and translations. 

‘The JOURNAL, which occupies nearly 300 pages and con- 
tains numerous illustrations, isa most creditable production, 
and speaks highly for the esprit de corps of the United States 
cavalry. The Association and the editor of the JOURNAL are 
to be congratulated on the success with which they have car- 
ried out a truly remarkable enterprise. If we may be allowed 
to make a suggestion, it would be that specimen copies be 
sent to our principal Service clubs and institutions, in order 
that officers of our own mounted branch may see what their 
brother officers in the United States are doing, and perhaps, 
in the spirit of emulation, be encouraged to follow so admir- 
able a lead.” 


ST. MENIN PORTRAITS. 


Dr. William J. Campbell, the well-known bookseller of 
Philadelphia, is writing an elaborate work on St. Menin Por- 
traits. It will be in eight volumes, with over eight hundred 
and thirty engraved portraits, all on separate pages. The 
basis of the book will be the famous “collection” of 761 
proofs, made by the artist himself, which has recently come 
into Dr. Campbell’s possession. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art and the Library of Congress, 
both of which have extensive collections, are codperating 
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with the author, giving him the free use of any portraits that 
are not in his own collection. 

Any of our readers who have information, either biograph- 
ical or genealogical, about any portrait that St. Menin 
made, or any information as to the present location of any 
original crayon, coppers or engravings, will confer a favor 
on the author by communicating with him. 

Due credit will be given in the book for all information 
received. 

Dr. Campbell’s address is 1228 Walnut Street, Philadel- 


phia. 


PALAIS DU COSTUME. 


The management of the Palais du Costume on the “ Pike,” 
at the Fair, has just closed a deal that will probably add much 
to the popularity of the exhibition as it will be seen in St. 


Louis. 
It is generally known that the Palais du Costume was 


one of the features of the Paris Exposition most admired by 
the public. 

In one sense of the term it is a historical collection of the 
gowns worn by woman from the earliest authentic period 
to the present. It was made by M. Felix, the famous 
Parisian costumer, and it required years of time, expense 
and labor as it was seen at the Paris Exposition, and it is 
here in its entirety. 

It is the most pretentious gown show that has been seen 
in any country, and in addition to the commercial value of 
the exhibit, is historically correct. 

These costumes will be seen on an immense stage behind 
a crystal glass curtain and will be arranged in tableaux, 
representing different epochs of fashion’s history.—S¢. Louzs 
Special Correspondence. 
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NEW COLT TARGET REVOLVER. 


The new United States service model revolver made by 
the Colt's Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company, should 
prove of much interest to all military men. It is fitted with 
special target sights. The front sight is adjustable for eleva- 
tion, giving a very wide range, which is especially desirable 
in a target revolver, to be used at different ranges for 
varying loads, the sighting always being perfect. The rear 
sight is adjustable for windage. The stocks are of fine 
selected walnut, handsomely checked. Full blued finish. 
The action is hand finished, and is perfect in all details. 
The guard, straps and trigger are finely checked. The arm, 
like the Colt’s New Army is designated for .38 Long Colt 
(U nited States service cartridge). It will also use the special 
and gallery loads down to the light charge with round bullet 




























MEMBERSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES 
CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 





We give the list of members in the Association in some- 
what different form, the names being now arranged alpha- 
betically. 

It is the intention to correct this list with every issue. 
If any errors are noted it will be conferring a favor if you 


will call attention to them. 


The Association is anxious to increase its membership 
and in its efforts to do this all the members can give their 
assistance. If you know of any prospective members or 
subscribers, or any person who might be interested in the 
JOURNAL, the Council will be glad to have the address so, 


that a copy of the JOURNAL may be mailed. 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Abbott, James E., 1 lt. 6 cav., Fort Keogh, 


Mont. 
Adams, Sterling P., capt. 14 cav., Manila, P. 
Albright, F. H., capt. 25 inf., Lafayette, Ind. 
Aleshire, J. B, maj. Q. M., Washington, D.C. 
Allen, Chas. J., brig. gen. ret., 1828 Jefferson 

Place, Washington. 
Allen, ag | T., capt. 6 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Anderson, E., capt. 7 cav., Camp Thomas, Ga. 
Anderson E. D., capt. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Anderson, Geo. S., col. 8 cav., Jefferson Bks. 
Andrews, H. M., maj. art., Ft. Leaveuwurth. 
Andrews, L. C., capt. 15 cav., West Point. 
Andrus, E. P., ma). 3 cav., Ft. Assinniboine. 
Appleton, D., col., 130 W. 59 st., N. Y. 
Armstrong, F. ~., capt. 9 cav., Ft. Walla Walla. 
Armstrong, W.H., z lt. P. R., Cayey, P. R. 
Arnold, Fréd. T., capt. 4 cav., Ft. Riley, Kas. 
Arnold, Percy W., 1 lt. 1 cav., Ft. Clark, Texas. 
Arnold, Sam’! B., capt. 1 cav., Ft. Clark, Texas. 
Augur, Colon, capt. ret., Evanston, Ill. 
Augur, J. A., col. 10 cav., Ft. Robinson, Neb. 
Austin, Wm. A., 1 lt. 4 cav., Ft. Riley, Kas. 
Aver.1l, Nathan K., capt.7 cav., Camp Thomas. 
Babcock, C. s., 1 1t. 3 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Babcock, J. B., brig gen. ret , Ballston, N. Y. 
Babcock, Walter C., capt. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Bavno.C. A, 1 1t. 7cav., Camp Thomas, Ga. 
Baer, Joseph A., | lt. 6 cav., West Point. 
Bailey, Harry L., maj. 2 inf., Ft. Logan, Col. 
Baird, Geo. H., 2 it. 11 cav., Ft. Riley, Kas. 
Baird, Wm., capt. ret., Annapolis, Md. 
Baldwin, Frank D., brig. gen. Denver, Colo. 
Ball, Louis R., 1 1t 13 cav , Manila, P. I. 
Bamberger, R. S.. 2 lt. 7 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Banister, Wm. B., maj. M. D., Jefferson Bks. Mo. 
Bargar, B. R., lt. col., Columbus, Ohio. 
Barnard, J. H., 2 lt.5 cav., Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 
Barnum, M. H , capt. 8 cav., Jefferson Bks. 
Barriger, Wm. S., 2 lt. ldcav., Ft. Ethan Allen. 
Barry, John A., 2 lt. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Barry, Thomas H., brig. gen., Atlanta, Ga. 
Barton, F. A., capt. 3 cav., Ft. Yellowstone. 
Barton, R. M., 11t. 5 cav., Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 
Bates, W. E., cornet, Merion, Pa. 
Beach, F. H., capt. 7 cav , Camp Thomas, Ga. 
Beach, Wm. D., maj. 10 cav., Washington. 
Beck, Wm. B., capt. ret., care of Wm. F. Tur- 

ner & Co., Naples, Italy. 
Bell, Jas. M., brig. gen. ret., Washington. 
Bell, J. F., brig. gen., Ft. Leavenworth. 

1, O. W., capt. 7 cav., Camp Thomas, Ga. 
Bell, Sherman L., adj. gen., Denver, Col. 
Bell, W. H.,jr., 2 lt. 1 cav., Ft. Sam Houston. 
Bellinger, J. B., maj. Q. M., Washington. 
Benjamin, J. A.,1 It.3 cav., Ft. Apache, Ariz. 
Benson, H. C., capt. 4 cav., Jefferson Bks, Mo. 
Bernard, T. P., 2 1t.3 cav., Ft. Assinniboine. 
Biddle, D. H.,11t. 6 cav., Ft. Meade, S. Dak. 
Biddle, James, col. ret., San Francisco, Cal. 
Biddle, John, maj. eng., Washington, D. C. 
Biegler, George W., 1 It. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Bigelow, John jr., maj. 9 cav., Wawona, Cal. 
Bigelow, M. O., capt. 8 cav., West Point, N. Y. 
Bishop, H. S., maj. 5 cav., Ft. Apache, Ariz. 
Bixby, W. H., It. col. eng., Jones bldg., Detroit. 
Bliss, Tasker H., brig. co Washington, D.C. 
Blocksom, A, P.,maj. 1 cav., Ft. Clark, Tex. 
Blunt, 8, E., lt. col. O. D., Rock Island Arsenal. 


Boice, Chas. H.,11t.7cav.,Camp Thomas, Ga. 
Bomus, P. S., lt. col. 6 cav., Ft. Keogh, Mont. 
Boniface, J. J.. 1 1t. 4 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Booth, Ewing E., 1 1t.7cav., Camp Thomas, Ga. 
Boughton, D. H., maj. 11 cav., Ft. venworth. 
Bowdish, Myron B., 21t. 10 cav., Ft. Washakie. 
Bowen, W. H. C., maj. 12 inf., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bowie, H., 1 It. 9 cav., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Bowman, George T., 1 lt. 15 cav, Ft. Ethan 
Allen, Vt. 
Boyd, Carl, 2 lt. 3 cav. Ft. Yellowstone, Wyo. 
Boyd, Charles T., capt. 10 cav., Renu, Nev. 
Braden, C., 1 it. ret., Highland Falls, N. Y. 
Brainard, D. L, maj. C. S., New York City. 
Breck, Samuel, brig. gen. ret., Boston, Mass. 
Brees, H. J., 1 lt. sig. corps, Ft. Wood, N. Y. 
Brett, Lloyd M., capt. 7 cav., Washington, D. C. 
Briand, Christian, 1 lt. 15 cav , Ft. Myer, Va. 
Briggs, Allan L, 1 lt. sig. corps, Ft. Myer, va. 
Bristol, Matt C., 2 lt. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Brooks, E. C., capt. 11 cav., Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 
Brown, L. T., lt. col. 33d & Smallwood sts., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Brown, L. G., 2 It 12 cav., Manila. 
Brown, Oscar J., capt. 1 cav . Ft. Clark, Tex. 
Brown, R. A., capt. 4 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Brown, William U., capt.) cav, Ft. Clark, Tex. 
Bryan, R. B., capt. 5 cav., Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 
Bryant, W. A., capt.. Montclair, N. J. 
Buchanan, E. A.,21t 9 cav., Wawona, Cal. 
Buchan, F. E., 1 lt. 3 cav., Fort Leavenworth. 
Bull, Henry T., 2 lt. 13 cav., Manila, P. 1. 
Burkhardt, S. jr., capt. 19 inf., Vancouver 
Bks. Wash. 
Burnett, Chas., 2 lt. 15 cav., Ft. Myer, Va. 
Burnett, George R, 1 lt. ret., lowa City, Ia. 
Burroughs, James M., 1 lt. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Bush, F. N., lt., Peoria, Ill. 
Butler, James S, 1 lt. sig. corps, Seattle, Wash. 
Butler, Matt C. jr., capt. 7 cav., World’s Fair 
Station. 
Butler, Rodman, 2 It. 6 cav., Ft. Keogh, Mont. 
Byram, Geo. L., capt. 6 cav., Ft. Meade, S. Dak. 
Cabaniss, A. A., capt. 24 inf., Ft. Missoula. 
Cable, Wm. A., lt , 103 W 55th st., New York. 
Cabell, De Rosey C., capt. 1 cav., Ft. Clark, Tex. 
Caldwell, R.C., 11t.7 cav., Camp Thomas, Ga. 
Calvert, E.,11t.9 cav., Ft. Walla Walla, Wash. 
Cameron, Geo. H., capt. 4 cav., Ft, Riley. 
Camp, Beauford R., 2 It. 9 cav., S. Francisco. 
Card, C. S: lt., 1139 Clarkson st., Denver, Col. 
Carlton, C. H., brig. gen. ret., Ft. Monroe, Va. 
Carpenter, E., capt. art., Ft. Totten, N. Y. 
Carpenter, L. H., brig. gen. ret. Philadelphia. 
Carr, Camillo C. C., brig. gen., St. Paul, Minn. 
Carr, Eugene A., brig. gen. ret., Washington, 


Carroll, Henry, col. ret.. Lawrence, Kans. 
Carson, John M., jr., maj. Q. M. D., West Point. 
Carson, L.S8., 1 lt. 8 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Carson, T. G., capt. 10 cav., Ft. Washakie, Wyo. 
Carter, Wm. H., brig. gen., Manila, P. I. 
Cartmell, N. M.,11t. 10 cav., Ft. Robinson, Neb. 
Case, Frank L., 1 lt. 12 cav., Manila, 
Cassidy, H.C.,capt.,2205 Calumet ave., Chicago. 
Casteel, D. T. E., 1 1t.7 cav., Camp Thomas, Ga. 
Cathro, Thos. E., 2 1t. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Cavenaugh, H. La T, capt. 10 cav., Ft. Robin- 
son, Neb. 
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Chaffee, Adna R., lt. gen., Washington. D. C. 
Chapman, L. A.I.,1 1t.1cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Chase, Geo. F., It. col. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Chase, John, brig gen., Denver, Col. 
Cheever, B. H., maj. 6 cav., Ft. Meade, S. D. 
Chitty, Wm. D., capt. 4 cav., Columbia, Mo. 
Churchill, C. Robert, capt.,407 Morris Bld, New 
Orleans. ‘ 
Clark. Chas. H., maj. O. D.,Springfield, Mass. 
Clark, Will H., 913 Marquette Bldg, Chicago.. 
Clark, Wm. F., capt. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Clayton, P.,jr., capt. 11 cav., Jefferson Bks., Mo. 
Clopton, Wm. H., jr., 1 lt 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Cocke, J., 2 1t. 11 cav., Jefferson Bks., Mo. 
Coffey. Edgar N., 1 Jt. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Cole, C. W., 1 1t. 9 cav., Ft. Walla Walla, Wash. 
Cole, Geo. M.,gen., Hartford, Conn. 
Cole, James A., capt. 6 cav., Ft. Meade, S. Dak. 
Coleman, S., 1 1t. 9 cav., Ft. Walla Walla, Wash. 
Collins, R. L., 2 1t.2 cav.. Ft. Bayard. N. M. 
Collins, Tnos. D., maj., Gainesviile, Tex. 
Comly, George B., 1 lt. 3 cav., West Poiut. 
Conklin, John, jr., capt. art., Ft. Kthan Allen. 
Connell, W. M., 1 1t. 7 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Conrad, C. H., Capt. 3 cav., St. Louis Exposition. 
Conrad, Julius T., capt. 3 cav., Chester, Pa. 
Converse, G. L., capt. ret., Columbus, Uhiv. 
Cooley, W. M., 2 It. 5cav., Ft. Wingate, N. M. 
Cooper, C. L., brig. gen. ret., Denver, ( ol. 
Cootes, Harry N., 1 lt. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Coppock, E R.. 21t.3 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Corcoran, Thos. M., capt. 13 cav., Manila, P [ 


Cornell, W. A., 1 lt. 10 cay., Ft. Robinson, Neb. 


Cornish, L. W., capt. 9 cav.,San Francisco. 
Coughlan, T. M.,1 It. 2 cav., Manila, P.I 
Counselman, W.,capt., 335 Rush st. Chicago. 
Cowell, T. R., capt., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Cowin, W. B,11t. 3 cav., Ft. Assinniboine. 
Cowles, W. H., 2 It. 4 cav., Ft. Riley. 

Cox, Edwin L., 2 It. 9 cav., San Fraucisco. 
Coxe, A B., 1 1t.8 cav , Jefferson Bks, Mo. 
Craig, H., jr., 1917 Chestnut st, Philadelphia. 
Craig, J. W., capt 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 

Craig, M., capt. 10 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Craighill, Wm. E.. capt. eng., Mobile, Ala. 


Craigie, D.J., brig gen. ret.. Wa-hington, D.C. 


Crane, Chas J., lt. col. 8 inf.,San Juan, P. R. 
Craycroft, Wm. T., 1 lt. ret., Dallas, Texas. 
Cress. Geo. O., capt 4 cav., Ft. Riley, Kan. 
Crimmins, M. L., tlt. inf., Ft. Lawton, Wash. 
Croft, E., 1 lr. ly inf., Fort Leavenworto. 
Crosby, Herbert B., capt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Crowder, E. H., col. j a.,Washington, D.C. 
Crozier, Wm., brig gen, Washington, D.C. 
Cruse, Thos., maj. Q. M. dept., St. Louis. 
Cullen, D,11t. 3cav., Ft. Yellowstone, Wyo. 
Culver, C. C., 2 lt. 15 cav., Ft. Myer, Va. 
Cunningham, T. H., 2 It.8 cav., Ft. Leaven- 
worth. 
Curry, W. L., capt., Columbus, O , 
Cusack, Joseph E , capt. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Dade, A. L.. capt. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Dallam, S. F., capt. 5 cav., Ft. Apache, Ariz. 
Dalton, H. F.,1 lt. 6inf., Ft Leavenworth. 
Davidson, A. H., 1 1t. 18 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Davis, B. O., 2 1t. 10 cav., Ft. Washakie, Wyo. 
Davis, C. O., capt., Corsicana, Tex. 
Davis, E., 1 It. 11 cav., Ft. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Davis, F. E., 2 lt. 8cav., Jefferson Bks, Mo. 
Davis, G. B., brig. gen., Washington, D.C. 
Davis, Ira D., capt., Houston, Tex. 
Davis, M. F.,capt. 1 cav., Ft. Leavenworth 
Davis, Norman H.,2 It. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Davis, W.,col. ret., The Albion, Baltimore, Md. 
Day, Clarence R., capt. 5 cav., Macon, Mo. 
Dean, W., 1 lt. 15 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Degen, J. A.,11t. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Deitrick, L. L., 1 1t. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Dickman, J. T., capt. 8 cav., Washington, D.C. 
Disque, B. P., 1 1t. 3 cav., Ft. Assinniboine. 
Dixon, V. D., 1 1t.5 cav., Ft. Wingate, N. Mex. 
Dodd, G. A., maj. 3 cav., Philadelphia. 
Dodge, C. C., gen.,10 E 76 St., New York. 
Dodge, Francis S., brig. gen., Washington, D.C. 
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Dodge, T. A., capt. ret.. New York City. 
Dolan,T.J.,capt.,2021Walnutst., Philadelphia. 
Donaldson, T. Q., capt. 8 cav., Ft. Sill, O. T. 
Donovan, A. E., vetn. art., Vancouver Bks. 
Dorey, B. H.,1 1t. 4 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Dorst, J. H., col. 8 cav., Ft. Assinniboine. 
Dougherty, C. A., 2 1t. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Drake, C. B., capt. 14 cav., Manila, P.I. 
Dudlev, Clark D.,1 It. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Duff, Robt. J., capt.8 cav, Ft Riley. 
Duvall, W. P., maj. art., Washington, D.C. 
Dyer, Ed, H., maj., Rutland, Vt. 
Early, Orson L., 2 It. 8 cav., Ft. Riley. 
Eaton, W. R., lt. box 952, Denver, Col. 
Edgerly, Winfield S. col.2 cav , Manila, P. I. 
Edmond,C.W., lt., 425 Walnutst., Philadelphia, 
Edwards, Frank A., maj. 4 cav., Rome, Italy. 
Edwards, Frank B., 1 lt. art., Ft. Hamilton. 
Edwards, Frank B., 2 lt. 4 cav., St. Paul. Minn. 
Kdwards, W. W., 21t. 10 cav., Ft. Robinson. Neb. 
Elliott, S. H., capt. 11 cav., Ft. Des Moines, Ia. 
Ellis, R. B.,2 lt. 13 cav., Presidio, S. Francisco. 
Eltinge, LeRoy. capt. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan Allen. 
Ely, E. J., 2 It. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt 
Ely, H. E.,, capt. 26 inf., Ft. Sam Houston. Tex. 
Engel, E., 2 lt. 9 cav., Ft. Walla Walla, Wash. 
English, E. G, 2 It. 5 cav., Ft. Wingate, N. M. 
Enos, Copley, 2 lt. 1 cav., Ft. Clark, Texas, 
Erwin, J. B., maj. 9 cav.. Ft. WallaWalla,Wash, 
Estes, Geo. H., jr, capt. 20 inf., Manila, P. I. 
Esty, Thos. B., 2 It. 9 cav., Three Rivers, Cal. 
Eustes. H. L., 1t., 1410 Jackson ave., New Or- 
leans, La. 
Evans, E. W.. capt. 8 cav., Jefferson Bks, Mo. 
Evans, Geo. H., capt. ret., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Fair, JohnS, 1 1t.9 cav , San Francisco. 
Farber, Chas. W., capt. 8 cav., 5 3 Broadway, 
Albany. N. Y. 
Farmer, Chas. C., jr., 1 1t. 10 cav., Ft. Robinson. 
Farnsworth, Chas. S., capt. 7 inf.. Manila, P. I. 
Farnum, F.H.,21t 11 inf. Ft. D. A. Russell. 
Faulkner, A. U., 1 It. art., Ft. Du Pont,@Del. 
Fechét, Jas. E, 1 lt. 9 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Fenton, C. W., capt paymr (cav ), Manila. 
Fisher, Ronald E,2 It. 14 cav., Manila. 
Fitch, Roger S.,1 It. 1 cav., Ft. Clark, Texas. 
Fleming, L.J., capt.Q. M., san Antonio, Tex. 
Fleming, R. J, capt. 10 cav.. Ft. Robinson. 
Foerster, L., 1 It. 5 cav.. Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 
Foltz, Fred S., capt. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Fonda. Ferd. W.,1 lt. 10 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Foote, S. M , capt. art., Ft. Myer, Va. 
Forbush, W. ©., col. ret, The Markeen, 1291 
Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Foreman, Milton J., maj., 3412 Vernon Ave., 
Chicago. 
Forsyth, Jas. W., maj. gen. ret, Columbus, O. 
Forsyth, Wm. W., capt. 6 cav., Ft. Keogh, Mont, 
Fortescue, G. R., 1 1t. 10 cav., Washington. 
Foster, A. B., capt. 19 inf., Ft. Lawton, Wash. 
Foster, Fred. W., capt.5 cav., Ft. Apache, Ariz. 
Foster, Leo F., capt. art., Ft. Moultrie, S. C. 
Fountain, S. W, It. col. 4 cav.. Jefferson Bks. 
Foy, Robert C.,1 It. 1cav., Fort Clark, Texas. 
Fraser, Walter, vet. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Freeman, H. B., brig. gen. ret., Leavenworth. 
Fulle, C. J.. capt., Salinas, Cal. 
Fuller, A. M., capt. 9 cav., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Fuller, Ezra B., maj. 7 cav., Columbia, S. C. 
Funston, Fred., brig. gen., Vancouver Bks. 
Furlong,J. W., capt 6 cav., Ft. Meade, s. D. 
Galbraith, J. G , maj. 1 cav., Des Moines, Ia. 
Gale, George H. G., maj. i. g. d., Star Building, 
St. Louis. 
Gardenhire, W. C., 2 lt. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan 
Allen. 


Gardner, Edwin F., lt. col. M. D., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gardner, John H., capt. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Garity, George, 1 1t.2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Garrard, Joseph, It. col. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Gaston, Joseph A., maj | cav., Ft. Clark, Tex. 
Gatley, Geo. G., capt. art., Manila, P. I. 
as Julien E., 1 1t. 11 cav., Ft. Des Moines 
owa. 
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Gibbins, H., 1 1t.9 cav., Ft.Walla Walla, Wash. 
Gillem, Alvan C., t lt. 4 cav., Dallas, Texas. 
Glasgow, Wm. J., capt. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Gleaves, S. R., | lt. 1 ecav., Ft. Sam Houston 
Godfrey, E. S., col.9 cav., Ft.WallaWalla,Wash. 
Godson, W. F.H., 1 lt. 10 cav., Ft. Robinson. 
Godwin, E. A., lt. col. 9 cav., San Francisco. 
Going, R. B., 1 It. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan Allen. 
Goldman, H. J, capt. 5 cav., Ft. Apache, Ariz. 
Goodale, Geo. S., capt. 23 inf., Manila. 
Goode. George W., capt. 1 cav., Ft. Clark, Tex. 
Goodspeed, Nelsou A., 2 It. 3 cav., Ft. Assinni- 
boine, Mont. 
Gordon, Geo. A.,col., Savannah, Ga. 
Gordon, Wm. W., 2 It. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Gould, J. H, vetn. 11 cav., Ft. Riley, Kas. 
Graham, Alden M., 2 It. 1 cav., Ft. Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 
Granger, R.S.,1 lt. art., Ft. Riley. 
Grant, Frederick D., brig. gen., Chicago, Ill. 
Grant. Walter s., 1 lt. 3 cav., St. Paul, Minn. 
Gray, Alonzo, capt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I 
Greely, Adolphus W., brig. gen. chf. sig. off., 
Washington, D.C 
Gresham, John C., maj. 15 eav., Ft. Myer, Va. 
Grierson, B. H., brig. gen. ret., Jacksonville, 


Ill. 
Grierson, C. H., capt. 10 cav , Ft. Robinson. 
Griffith, F.D., jr., 2 It. 6 cav , Ft. Meade, S. Dak. 
Griggs, Everett G , capt., Tacoma, Wash. 
Groome, J. C, capt., 1222 Walnut st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Gross, F. W., col., 142 Logan Ave., Denver, Col. 
Grove, W. R, capt. sub. dept., Kansas City. 
Grunert, G.,2 It. 1! cav., Ft. Sneridan, III. 
Grutzman, W. K., vetn. 15 c.v., Ft. Myer, Va. 
Guest, John, capt. ret., Washington, D. C. 
Guilfoyle, J. F., maj. A.G. Dept, Washington. 
Haight, C. S., 1 lt. 4 cav., World’s Fair Station. 
Haldeman, Horace L, It. col., Real Estate 
Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hall, W. P., brig. gen , Washington, D.C. 
Hammond, Andrew G., maj. 3 cav., St. Louis. 
Hammond,C. L..4627 Greenwood ave., Chicago. 
Hanna, M. E., capt. 3 cav., Havana. 
Harbord, James G., capt. 11 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Hardeman, L., capt. 1! cav., Ft. Des Moines, Ia. 
Hardie, Francis H., maj 14 cav,, Manila, P. I. 
Hardin, E. E., maj. 7 inf., Manila, P. I. 
Harper, Roy B., capt. 3 cav., Ft. Yellowstone. 
Harris, E. R., 2 It. 11 cav., Ft. Des Moines, Ia. 
Harris, F. W., capt., 4 cav., Vienna, Austria. 
Harris, Moses, maj. ret., New York City. 
Harrison, Ralph, capt. 2 cav, Manila, P. I. 
Hart, A. C., 1 lt. 10 cav., Ft. Robinson, Nebr. 
Hartman, J. D. L, capt. 1 cav., Ft. Leaven- 
worth. 
Harvey, Charles G., 1 lt. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Hasson, John P., 1 lt. 6 cav., Ft. Meade, S. D. 
Hathaway, C. E., 2 1t. 9 cav , Monterey, Cal. 
Hawkins, Clyde E., capt. 2 cav.. Manila, P. I. 
Hawkins, H.S., capt. sub. dept., Denver, Colo. 
Hay, W. H., capt. 10 eav., Ft. Robiason, Nebr. 
Hayden, John L, capt. art., San Francisco. 
Hayden. Ralph N., 2 It. 7 cav., Camp Thomas. 
Hayne, Paul T., jr., 1 lt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Hazzard, Oliver P. M., 1 lt. 2 cav.. Manila, P. I. 
Hazzard, Russell T., 1 1t. 1 cav., Ft. Clark, Tex. 
Heard, J. W., eapt. 3 cav., Ft. Assinniboine. 
Heaton, Wilson G , 1 lt. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Hedekin, C. A., capt. 3 cav., Ft. Apache, Ariz. 
Heiberg, E. R.. capt. 6 cav., Ft. Meade, S. Dak. 
Heidt, Grayson V., 1 It. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Hein, O L., lt. col. 10 cav., Hot Springs, Ark. 
Heintzelman, S., 1 It. 6 cav., Ft. Keogh, Mont. 
Hemphill, J. E., 1 lt. sig. corps, Ft. Wood, N.Y. 
Hennessey, P. J., 2 It. 5 cav., Ft. Huachuca. 
Henry, Guy V., capt. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Henry, J. B., jr., 2 lt. 4 cav., Fort Leavenworth 
Herman, Fred J., 1 It. 9 cav., Wawona, Cal. 
Hero, W. S., lt., 622 Commercial Place, New 
Orleans, La. 
Herron, JosephS., capt. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Hershler, F. W., 1 lt. 4 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 


Hickey. J. wei” 11 cav., 25 3d Ave., N. Y. 
Hickman. E. A,1 It. 1 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Hickok, H. R., capt. 15 cav., Ft. Myer, Va. 
Hilgard, M. R.11t. 16 inf., Ft. Slocum, N. Y. 
Hill, Wm. P., vetn. 12cav , Manila, P. I. 
Hill, Zeph T., maj., Denver, Col. 
Hirsch, Harry J., capt. 20 inf., Manila, P. I. 
Hodges, H.L ,21t. Leav., Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
Hodgson, F. G., maj. Q. M. D., Vancouver Bks. 
Hoff, J .V. R., lt. cot. M. D., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Holabird,S B., brig. gen. ret .Washington, D.C. 
Holbrook, L. R., capt. 5 cav., Ft. Huachuca, 
Holbrook, W. A., capt. 5 eav., Whinple Bks. 
Holliday. Milton G., 2 lt. 15 eav., Ft. Myer, Va. 
Hope, F. W., lt., Broad and Front sts., Red 
Bank, N. J. 
Hopkins, A. T, lt., Watertown. S. D. 
Hoppin, C. B., maj. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 
Hornbrook, J. J., capt. 12 cav.. Manila, P. I. 
Horton, W.E., capt. Q. M. ety te A N.Y City. 
Howard, H. P., capt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Howard, J. H.,2 It 9 cav., San Francisco. 
Howell, J. R., col., Bohemian Club, San Fran- 
ciseo. 
Howze, R. L., capt. 6 cav., Washington, D.C. 
Hoyle, George S., maj. ret., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huggins, E. L, brig. gen. ret., St. Augustine, 
Florida. . 
Hughes, J. B., capt. 4 cav., Jefferson Bks., Mo. 
Hughes, Martin B., col. leav., Ft. Clark, Tex. 
Hume. John K., 2 lt. 14 eav., Manila, P. I. 
Hunsaker, I. L., 2 1t. 3 cav., Ft. Apache, Ariz. 
Hunt, Levi P., maj. 13 cav., Manila, 
Hunter, G. K., maj 6 cav., Ft. Meade, S. Dak. 
Huntt, Geo. G, col. ret . Carlisle, Pa. 
Huston, James, | lt. 10 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Hyde, A. P.S, 1 lt. art., Ft. Terry, N. Y. 
Hyer, B. B, capt. 13 eav , Lexington, Mo. 
Ingerton, W. H., capt., Amarillo, Tex. 
Irons, J. A, maj. insp. gen., Washington, D.C. 
Jackson, Henry, brig. gen. ret., Leavenworth. 
Jackson, R. F, 1 It. 3 cav., Washington Bks. 
Jacobs, Douglas H., 2 1t. 14 cav , Manila, P. I. 
Jeffers, S. L., 1 1t. 7 cav., Camp Thomas. 
Jenkins, J.M, capt.5 cav.,, West Point. 
Jennings, T. H , 21t. 7cav., Camp Thomas. 
Jervey, E. P., jr, capt. 10 cav., Oklahoma City. 
Jewell, Chas. H., vetn. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Newell, James M., 2 lt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Johnson, A., capt. 13 inf, Aleatraz Island, Cal. 
Johnson, C. P ,capt.10 cav., Ft. Robinson, Neb. 
Johnson, F. O., maj. 5 cav., Ft. Wingate, N. M. 
Johnson, F. U., 1 1t. 2 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Johnson, H. B., 2 1t. 3 cav., Ft. Assinniboine. 
Johnston, G, 1 lt. sig. corps, F't. Meyer, Va. 
Jobnston, J. A., brig. gen., 2111 Mass. ave., 
Washington, D.C. 
Jobnston, W. 'T., capt. 15 cav., Ft. Meyer, Va. 
Jones, C. R., 273 S.Fourth st., Philadelphia. 
Jones, F. M.,11t. 9cav., Three Rivers, Cal. 
Jones, 3. G , capt. 1l eav., Ft. Des Moines Ia. 
Jordan, H.B., 1 lt. O. D., sandy Hook, N. J. 
Joyce, K. A, 2 lt. 6 cav., Ft, Meade, S. Dak. 
Jurich, A., jr., 2 lt. 4th cav., Jefferson Bks, Mo. 
Karnes, Wm. L., 1 1t.6 cav., Omaha, Neb. 
Keller, Frank, 2 lt. 8 cav., Jefferson Bks, Mo. 
Kelly, Wm., 1 lt. engr., P. O. Bldg., New Lon- 
don, Conn. 
Kelly, W., jr., capt. 9 cav., West Point. N. Y. 
Kelly, William H, capt., 0 Glenway st., 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Kendall, Henry F., maj. 12 cav., Manila, P.I. 
Kendall, Henry M., m»j. ret., Soldiers’ Home, 
Washington. 
Kennedy, W. B., maj. ret , Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kennington, Alfred E., capt. 7 cav., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Kerr, J. B., col. 12 cav., Manila. 
Kerr, James T., lt. col, a. g., Washington, D.C. 
Kerth, Monroe C., cap. 23 inf., Manila, P. I. 
Ketcheson, J. C., Leavenworth, Kan. 
Keyes, Allen ©.,, 2 1t. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Keyes, E. A., 2 lt. 6 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Kilbourne, Louis H., 2 1t.8 cav., Ft. Sill, Okla. 
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Kilian, Julius N., capt sub. dept., Manila, P. I. 
Kimball, Gordon N,, 1 lt. 12 cav., Manila, P. I 
King, Albert A., 1 }t. 8 cav.. Ft. Sill, Okla. 
King, Charles, brig. gen., Milwaukee, Wis. 
King, Ed L., capt. 2 cav., West Point, N. Y. 
Kirkman, Hugh, 1 It.8 cav., Ft. Sill, Okla. 
a George W., capt. 15 cav., Ft. 
than Allen, Vt. 
Kline, J . brig. genl. ret., Ft. Snelling, Minn. 
Knight, J. T., maj. qm. dept., Philadelphia. 
Knox, R.S., 1 1t. 24 inf., Ft. Missoula, Mont. 
Knox, Thomas M., 1 It. 4 cav., Ft. Riley, Kas. 
Knox, T. T., col. ret., New York City. 
Kochersperger, S. M , capt. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Koehler, L. M., capt. 4 eav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Kramer, J. L., maj., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Kromer, L. B., 1 Jt 11 cav., West Point, N. Y. 
Krumm, Herbert Z , 2 It. 1 cav., Ft. Clark, Tex. 
Lacey, F. E., jr., capt. 1 inf., Ft. Wayne, Mich. 
Lahm, F, P., 2 1t. 6 cav., West Point. 
Lake, B. M., capt., Aleutt P. O., Denver. 
Landis, J. F. R., capt.1 cav., West Point. 
Langdon, J. G., Ist It. art., San Francisco. 
Langhorne, G.T., capt. 11 cav., Manila, P.I 
Lanza,C. H., capt.art. corps, Birmingham, Ala. 
Leach, S.8., maj. eng., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Lear, B, jr., 1 lt. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 
Leary, E. M., capt. 11 cav., San Francisco. 
Lebo, Thos. C., col. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Lechtman, C., col., Kansas City, Mo. 
Lee, Fitzhugh, brig.gen. ret., Richmond, Va. 
Lee, Fitzhugh, jr., 1 lt. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Lee, Geo. M, 1 It. 4 cav., Ft. Riley, Kan. 
Lee, J. M., brig. gen.,San Antonio, Tex. 
Lesher, R. W.,21t.3cav., Ft. Yellowstone.Wyo. 
Lewis, C. R., lt. 23 inf, Manila. 
Lewis, J. H.,11t.5 cav., Ft. Wingate, N. M. 
Lewis, LeRoy D., 2 lt. 4 cav., Ft. Riley, Kan. 
Lewis, T. J., capt. 2 cav., Louisville, Ky. 
Lincoln, James R, brig. gen., Ames, Iowa. 
Lindsey, J. R., capt. 15 eav., Ft. Ethan Allen. 
Lindsley, Elmer, capt.1 cav., Ft. Clark, Tex. 
Lininger, Clarence, 2 lt. 1 cav., Ft. Clark, Tex. 
Lippincott, Aubrey, 1 lt. 14th cav., Manila, P. I. 
Littebrant, W. T , capt. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Liverman, H.T., capt., Mansfield, La. 
Livermore, R. L.,capt.10cav., Ft. Bayard. N. M. 
Lochridge, P D., capt. 13 cav , Manila, P. I. 
Lockett, James, maj.4 cav., Ft. Riley, Kan. 
Lockwood, J. A., capt. ret., 530 Sth ave., N. Y. 
Logan, A. J., col., 119 3d ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Long, John D., 1 It. 12cav., Manila, P. I. 
Longstreet, Jas., jr., 1 1t. 13 ecav., Manila, P. I. 
Loit, Abraham G., capt. 6 cav., Ft. Meade, S. D. 
Loud, John S., maj. ret., Washington, D. C. 
Love, Moss L., 2 It. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Love, Robt. R., 2 1t.9 cav., Three Rivers, Cal. 
Lovell, Geo. E., 1 lt. 7 ecav. Camp Thomas, Ga. 
Lowe, A. W., maj., Lynn, Mass. 
Lowe, Wilson, maj, Upper Alton, III. 
Lowe, Wm. L., | lt. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Ludington, M.I., maj. gen. ret., Skaneateles, 
Onondaga Co., New York. 
Luedeka, E. C., lt ,245 Seminary ave., Chicago. 
Luhn, Wm. L., 1 It. 11 eav., Ft. Riley, Kan. 
Lull, C. T. E., lt. art., Ft. Worden, Wash. 
Lusk, Wm. V., vetn. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Lynch, Frank E., 2 It. 2 cav , Manila, P. I. 
Lyon, C. A., col., Sherman, Texas. 


McAndrews, Jos. R ,11t. 1 cav., Manila, P. I. 
MacArthur, Arthur, maj. gen., San Francisco. 
MacLeod, Norman, lieut., North American 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 
McCabe, E. R. W., 2 lt. 6 cav., Ft. Keogh, Mont. 
McCain, Wm. A., 21t. 8 cav., Ft. Riley, Kas. 
McCarthy, D.E., maj.Q. M. D., Ft. Leavenworth. 
McCaskey, D, 1 It. 4 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
McCaskey, Wm. §., brig. gen., Manila, P. I. 
McClernand, E. J., maj. a. g., St. Louis, Mo. 
McClintock, J., lt.5 cav., Ft. Wingate, N. M. 
McClure, A. W.,11t. 5cav., Ft. Duchesne, Utah. 
McClure, N. F., capt. 5 cav., Huachuca, Ariz. 
McCord, J. H., lt. col., St. Joseph, Mo. 





McCormick, L. S., maj.7cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
McCornack, W. H., capt. 9 cav., Wawona, Cal. 
McCoy, Frank R, capt. 3 cav., Manila, P. I. 
McCrossin, E. J.,614 Nat. Bank Bid., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
MacDonald, A., vetn. 11 cav., Ft.Des Moines, Ia. 
MacDonald, G. H., capt. 1 cav., West Point. 
McDonald, J. B, capt. 3 cav., Ft. Assinniboine. 
McEnhill, Frank, 2 lt.2 cav,, Manila, P. I. 
McFadden, J. F., lt., 121 Chestnut st., Phila- 
delphia. 
McGee, Oscar A., 1 ]t. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
MecGonnigle, J. A., lt., Leavenworth, Kan. 
McKenney, Henry J., 1 lt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
McKee, Will J., gen., Indianapolis. 
McKinley, James F., 1 lt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Macklin, J. E., lt. col. 3 inf., Columbus Bks, O. 
MeMullen, J.1.,21t. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan Allen,Vt. 
MeMurdo, C. D.?vetn. 10 cav., Ft. Robinson. 
MeNally, R. E., 1 1t. 3 cav., gen. hos., Washing- 
ton Bks, D. C. 
McNamee, M. M., capt. 15 cav., rectg. serv., 81 
Railroad Bldg., 1515 Larimer st., Denver. 
McNarney, F. T.,1 It. 6 cav., Ft. Meade. 
Macomb, A.C., capt. 5 cav., Ft. Huachuea, Ariz. 
Macomb, M. M., maj. art. corps, Washington. 
Maize, Sidney, D., 2 lt. 3 cav., Boise Bks, Idaho. 
Mangum, W. P.,‘jr., 2 lt. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan 
t. 


Mann, H. E., 2 lt. 7 cav., Camp Thomas, Ga. 
Marshall, F. ©., capt. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan Allen. 
Martin, I. S., 2 It. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 
Martin, J. W., It., 1709 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 
Martin, W. F., 1 It. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Mason, Chas, W., maj. 4th inf., Manila, P. I. 
Maus, M. P., col. 20 inf., Manila, P. I. 
Mayo, Charles R., 2 It. 12 cav., Manila. P. I. 
Meade, W. G., 2 It. 11 cav., Ft. Riley, Kan. 
Mearns, Robert W., capt. 20 inf., Manila, P. I. 
Mears, Fred., 2 It. 5 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Megill, S. C., 2 1t. 8 cav., Jefferson Bks, Mo. 
Mercer, W. A., capt. 7 cav., Whiterocks, Utah. 
Merritt, W., maj. gen. ret., Washington, D.C. 
Metcalf, W. S.,gen., Lawrence, Kan. 
Meyer, Oren B., capt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Michie, R. E. L., capt. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Miller, Alex. M., col. eng., Washington, D. C. 
Miller, A. M., jr., capt. 9 cav., Ft. Walla Walla. 
Miller, Archie,1 It. 6 cav., Ft. Keogh, Mont. 
Miller, E. L., It., 510 Madison ave., Albany. 
Miller, O., 1t.,501 Russell ave, Clevelaud, O. 
Miller, Wm. H., lt. col.,Q.M. dept., Chicago, Il. 
Mills, Albert L., capt. 1 cav., West Point, N. Y. 
Mills, A., brig. gen. ret., Washington, D.C. 
Mills, S. C., col. insp. gen. dept., Washington. 
Milton, A. M., 21t. 4 cav., Jefferson Barracks. 
Miner,C. W.,gen. ret , The Chittenden, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Mitchell, George E., capt. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Mitchell, H. E., 21t. 3 cav., Boise Bks, Idaho. 
Moffet, Wm. P., 1 lt. 13 cav.. Manila, P. I. 
Mohn, A. J., 21t. 4 cav., Jefferson Bks., Mo. 
Monohan, J. J., capt., West Chelmsford, Mass. 
Moore, Francis, brig. gen., Fort Riley, Kan. 
Moore, J. A., lt. art. corps, Savannah, Ga. 
Morey, Lewis S., 1 It. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Morgan, G. H., maj.9 cav., University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Morgan, John M., capt. 12 eav., Manila, P. I. 
Morris, W. V., 1 It. 6 cav., Ft. Meade, S. Dak. 
Morrison, C. E.,col., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Morrow, H. M., maj. j. a., San Francisco, Cal. 
Morrow, J. J., capt. eng., Washington, D. C. 
Morton, C., col. 7 cav., Camp Thomas, Ga. 
Morton, C. K.,1 It. 16inf., Ft. Slocum, N. Y. 
Moseley G. V. H.,11t.1cav., San Antonio, Tex. 
Moses, G. W., capt. pay dept., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mott, T. B., capt. art. corps, Paris, France. 
Mowry, P., 1 1t. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 
Mueller, Albert H.,2 It. 8 cav., Ft. Riley, Kan. 
Mueller, R. W., capt., Milwaukee. Wis. 
Miiller, C. H.,21t. 10 cav., Ft. Robinson, Neb. 
Mumma, Morton C.,1 It. 2 eav., Manila, P. I. 
Munro, H. N., 2 lt. 1 cav., Ft. Sam Houston. 
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Munro, J. N., capt. 3 cav., Ft. Assinniboine. 
Murphy, P. A., capt. 1 cav., West Point. N. Y. 
Murphy, Will H., capt., Corsicana, Tex. 
Murray, C. H., maj. 4 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Myers, Hu B., 1 lt. 5 cav., Ft. Wingate, N. M. 
Nance, John T., capt.9 cav., Presidio, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Naylor, C. J..2 lt. 4 cav., Jefferson Bks, Mo. 
Naylor, W. K., capt. 9 inf., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Nicholson, Wm. J., major 7 cavalry, Camp 
Thomas, Ga. 
Nichols, Wm. A., maj. insp. gen’! dept., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Nissen, A. C., capt. 5 cav., Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 
Noble, Robert H., capt. 3 inf., Manila, P. I. 
Nockolds.C., vetn. 1 cav., Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
Nolan, D. E., capt. 30 inf., Washington, D. C. 
Nolan, Kobert M.,1 lt. 1 cav., Ft. Clark, Tex. 
Norman, Wm. W., re 2 Punjab cav. 
Norton, Clifton R., 2 It. 15 cav., Ft. Myer, Va. 
Norvell, Guy S., 1 It. 8 cav., Jetferson Bks, Mo. 
Norvell, S. T., It. col. ret., Tallahassee, Fla. 
Notmeyer, Wm. C., It., Pierre, S. D. 
Noyes, Charles R., maj. 9 inf., Omaha, Neb. 
Noyes, Henry E., col. ret., Potter Valley, Cal. 
Oakes, James, col. ret., Washington, D. C. 
O'Connor, Charles M., maj. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Odell A. S., 1 lt. 11 cav., Ft. Riley. 
Oden, G. J., 1 1t. 10 cav., Ft. Mackenzie, ~—. 
Offley, Edward M., 2 lt. 12 cav., F1. Clark, Tex. 
Oliver, L. W., 11t. 8 cav., Ft. Riley, Kan. 
Oliver, Prince A., 2 lt. 5 cav., Ft. Apache, Ariz. 
Olmstead, E., North Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Orton, Edward P., capt. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
O'Shea, John, capt. 4 cav., Jefferson Bks, Mo. 
Otis, Frank I., 2 1t. 8 cav., Ft. Riley, Kan. 
Ott, Frederick M., capt., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Overton, W. W., 2 It. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan Allen. 
Paddock. G. H., It. col. 5 cav., Ft. a 
Page, Charles, col. ret., Baltimore, Md. 
Paine, Wm. H., capt. 7 cav., Camp Thomas, Ga. 
Palmer, B., 1 it. 10 cav., Ft. Robinson, Neb. 
Palmer, H. W., lt., 2711 Prospect -St., Tacoma. 
Parker, C., jr., lt., 765 Broad st., Newark, N. J. 
Parker, Dexter Wm., Meriden, Conn. 
Parker, F. Le J., capt. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Parker, James, It. col., adj. genl’s dept., Star 
ldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Parker. J. S., capt. 10cav., Ft. Mackenzie, Wyo. 
Parker, Samuel D.. 50 state st., Boston, Mass. 
Parsons, ‘4 8 cav., Fayetteville, Ark. 
Patterson, W. L., 11t. Porto Rico regt. Cayey. 
Pattison, H. H.. capt. 3 cav., Ft. Assinniboine. 


Paxton, R. G.,capt. 10cav., Ft. Robinson, Neb. 


Pearson, D. ('., maj. 2 cav., Manila, 

Pearson, S. B., 1 lt. 9cav., Three Rivers, Cal. 

Penn, Julius A.,capt. 7 inf., Manila, P. I. 

Penfield, W. G., lt. ord. dept., Watertown 
Arsenal, N. Y. 

Perkins, A. S.,1 lt. 1 cav., Ft. Clark, Texas. 

Perkins, «‘has. E., capt., Nogales, Arizona. 


Perrins, Wm. A., maj., box 7, Roxbury, Mass. 


Perry, Alex. W., capt. i1 cav., Ft. Des Moines. 
Perry, Oran, gen., Indianapolis. 

Pershing, J. J., capt. 15 cav., Oklahoma City. 
Pershing, W. B., 1 lt. 4 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Phillips, Ervin L., capt. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Pilcher, W., 1 lt. 9 cav., Ft. Bayard, N. M. 
Pitcher, J., maj. 6 cav. Ft. Yellowstone, Wyo. 
Place, Olney, 2 It. 6 cay., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Plummer, F. 
Poillon, Arthur, 1 it. 14 cav., Manila, P. I 
Pond, G. E., col. Q. M. dept., Washington, D.C. 
Poore, Benj. A., capt. 6 inf., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Pope, Francis H., capt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Pope, Wm. R.. 2 It. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 

Power, E. L., capt., Lebanon, Ore. 

Powers, Robert B.,capt. 7 cav..Camp Thomas. 
Pratt, Richard H., col. ret., Carlisle, Pa. 
Prentice, J., 2 It. art. corps, Ft. Screvens, Ga. 
Price, G. E., 2 It. 10 cav., Ft. Robinson, Neb. 
Prichard, G. B., jr., capt. 5 cav., Ft. Huachuca. 
Purington, G. A., 1 1t.8 cav., Ft. Sill, Okla. 
Purviance, S. A., 1 lt. 4 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 


H., maj.3inf.,San Francisco, Cal. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Ramsey, Frank De W., capt. 9 inf., 22 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
Randolph, H. M., maj., Denver, Col. 
Randolph, W. F., maj. gen. ret., Washington. 
Rankin. R. €., maj., Vegas, New Mex. 
Rawle, James, lt., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Rawle, Wm. B.,1t. col.,211S. 6st., Philadelphia. 
- 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
cav.. Ft. Apache, Ariz. 
It. »» Ft. S. Dak. 
Read, G. W., capt. 9 cav., Washington, D.C. 
Read, John H., jr., 2 1t. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Read, R. D., if maj. 10 cav., Ft. Mackenzie. 
Reaney, R. J., 1 It. 2 eav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Reed, Wm. O., 1 It. 6 cav., World’s Fair, St. 
uis. 
Reeves, Jas. H., capt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Remington, F.,301 Webster ave., New Rochelle, 
New York. 

Rethorst, Otto W., 1 lt. 8 cav., Ft. Sill, Okla. 
Reynolds, Robt. W., 21t. 13 cav., Manila, P.I. . 
Rhea, J. C., 1 1t. 7 cav., Chickamauga Park, Ga. 

hodes, A. L., 2 It. art. corps, Ft. Strong, Mass. 


Rhodes, C. D., capt. 6 cav., Washington, D. C. 
Rice, S., capt. 3 cav., Ft. Assinniboine, Mont. 
ch, A. T., 2 lt. 26 inf., Ft. McIntosh, Tex. 
Richard, J. 
dence, R. I. 
Richmond, capt., 747 Madison ave., 


J., capt., 28 Walling st., Provi- 


Albany, N. Y. 
Ridgway, '’.. capt. art., Ft. Snelling, Minn. 
Riggs, err T., 2 It. 14cav., Manila, P. I. 
Righter, J. C.,jr.,1 1t. 4 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Ripley, Henry L., maj: 8 cav., Ft. Sill, Okla. 
Ripple, Ezra H., Scranton, Pa. 
Rivers, T. R., capt. 4 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Rivers, Wm. C., capt. 1 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Robe, Chas. F., brig. gen. ret., San Diego, Cal. 
Roberts, Hugh A., 1 lt. 8 cav., Ft. Riley. 
Roberts, T. A.. capt. 7 cav., Camp Thomas, Ga. 
Roberts, Wm. M.,1 It. M. D., Ft. Sill, Okla. 
Robertson, S. W., 2 1t. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan Allen. 
Rockenbach, 3. D., capt. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Rockwell, V. LaS., 1 lt. 11 cav., Ft. Des Moines. 
Rodgers, A., It. col. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan Allen,Vt. 
Rodney, D. R., 2 1t.5 cav., Ft. Apache, Ariz. ~ 
Rodney, G. B.. 1 1t. 5 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Rodney, W. H., 2 It.1 cav., Ft. Clark, Tex. 
Roe, C. F., ~*~ gen., 280 Broadway, N. Y. 
Roome, B. R., It., Pier 32 New E River, N. Y. 
Roscoe, David L., 2 It. 1 cav., Ft. Clark, Tex. 
Rosenbaum, O. B., capt. 26 inf., Ft. Sam Hous- 

ton, Tex. 

Ross, J. O., 1 It. 15 cav., Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 
Rothwell, T. A., 2 lt. 5 cav., Ft. Duchesne. 
Roudiez, Leon S., capt. q. m. dept., Min- 

neapolis, Minn. 
Rowan, H., maj. art., Ft. Terry, N. Y. 
Rowell, M. W., capt. 11 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Rucker, Louis H., brig. gen. ret., Los Angeles. 
Ruggles, F. A., 2 1t. 9 cav., Ft. Myer, Va. 
Ruhien,G., lt. col. Q. M., Washington, D. C. 
Russell, E. K., maj. ret., Philadelphia. 
Russell, F. W., lt., Plymouth, N. H. 
Russell, Geo. M., 2 It. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Russell, G., maj. ret., Albany Hotel, Denver. 
Rutherford, S. McP., capt. 4 cav., Ft. Riley. 
Ryan, James A., capt. 15 cav., Ft. Myer, Va. 
Ryan John P.. capt. 6 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Ryan, T. F., 1 It. 11 cav., Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 
Sands, G. H., capt. 6 cav., Ft. Meade, S. Dak. 
Sargent, H. H., capt. 2 cav., College Sta., Tex. 
Sawtelle, C. G., ft capt. 8 cav., Jefferson Bks. 
Saxton, Albert E., capt. 8 cav., West Point. 
Sayre, Farrand, capt. 8 cav., Ft. Sill, Okla. 
Sayre, R. H:, It., 9 E40 st., New York. 
Schenck, A. D., lt. col., art. corps, Ft. Stevens, 


regon. 
Schermerhorn, F. E., capt., 1420 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia. 
Scherer, L. C., capt. 4 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Schofield, R. McA., capt. Q. M. D., St. Paul. 
Schroeter, A. H., 2 It. 6 cav., Ft. Meade, S. D. 
Schultz, Theo., 1 lt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 





LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Sehuyler, Walter S., lt. col. 2 cav., Manila, P. J. 
Schwan, Theo., brig. gen. ret., Washington. 
Schwarzkopf, Olof, vetn. 3 cav., Ft. Assinni- 
boine, Mont. 
Scott, Geo. L., maj. 10 cav., Onigum, Minn. 
Seott, Hugh L., maj. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Scott, W. J., 1 1t. 10 cav., Ft. Robinson, Neb. 
Scott, W.S., capt. 1 cav., constabulary, Manila. 
Scott, W. S., capt.Q. M. D., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Seoane, C. A., 11t.3 cav., Ft. Yellowstone, Wyo. 
Service, S.W., vetn. 10cav., Ft. Mackenzi+,Wyo. 
Sharpe, H.G., col. sub. dept., Washington, D.C. 
Shelley, J. E., 1 ]t. 11 cav., Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 
Sheridan, M. V., brig. gen. ret., Washington. 
Sheridan, P. H.,2 lt. 5 cav., Ft. Huachuca. 
Shunk, Wm. A., maj. 8 cav., Ft. Riley. 
Sibley, F. W., maj. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Sickel, H. G., maj. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Sidman, F. E., 2 It. 6 cav., Ft. Sill. Okla. 
Sievert, H. A., capt. 9 cav., Ft. Walla Walla. 
Sillman, Robt. H., 1 1t. 15 inf., Monterey, Cal. 
Sills, William G., capt. 1 cav., West Point. 
Simms,C. W.,col., Ronceverte, Greenbrier Co. 
W. Virginia. 
Simpson, W. L., capt. 6 inf., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Simpson, W. S., capt., Bovina, Texas. 
Sirmyer, Edgar A., capt. 8 cav., Clemson, S. C. 
Slavens, T. H., capt. Q. M. D., Washington. 
Slocum, H. J., maj. 2 cav., Manila, P. 1. 
Slocum, S. L’H., capt.8 cav., Jefferson Bks, Mo. 
Smalley, Howard R., 2 lt. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Smedberg, Wm. R., capt. ret., San Francisco. 
Smedberg, W. R.., jr., capt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Smith, A. L., lt. col. sub. dep., Manila, P. I. 
Smith, Cornelius C., capt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Smith, Gilbert C., 1 lt. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Smith, Harry R., col., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Smith, M. C., capt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Smith, R. M.,1 It. Philippine scouts, Manila. 
Smith, Selwyn D.,21t. 1 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Smith, Talbot, 2 lt. 8 cav., Ft. Riley. Kan. 
Smith, Walter D., 2 lt. 11 cav., Ft. Des Moines, 


Iowa. 
Smith, Walter H., 2 lt. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Somerville, Geo. R., 2 lt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Sproule, Wm. A.,vetn. art., Ft. D. A. Russell. 
Stanclift, Ray J., vetn. 8 cav., Jefferson Bks. 
Starr, C. G., maj. inf., Governor’s Island. © 
Stedman, C. A., col. 5 cav., Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 
Steele, Matt. F., capt. 6 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Steever, Edgar Z., col. 4 cav., Ft. Riley, Kan. 
Stephenson, F., 2 lt. Porto Rico regt., Cuyey. 
Sterling, E. K., 2 lt. 3 cav., Ft. Assinniboine. 
Sterrett, R., 111. 9 cav., Ft. Walla Walla, Wash. 
Steunenburg, Geo., t lt. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Stevens, Chas. J., capt. 2 cav., Manila, P. 1. 
Stevenson, Wm. L., 2 lt. 11 cav., Jefferson Bke. 
Stewart, Cecil, capt. 4 cav., Portland, Oreg. 
Stewart, C. W., lt. 5 cav., Fort Grant, Ariz. 
Stewart, T. J., brig. gen., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Stiles, J. C.,com. nav. bat., Brunswick, Ga. 
Stockle, Geo. E., capt. 8 cav., Jefferson Bks. 
Stodter, C. E., capt 9 cav., Ft. Walla Walla, 
Stafford, F. W., 1 .1t. art., Ft. Monroe, Va. 
Stott, Clarence A., 2 lt. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Straub, Oscar I., capt. art., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Strong, F.S., capt. art., Orchard Lake, Mich. 
Strong, G., capt., 108 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Stryker, Goss L., 2]t. 6th cav., Ft. Meade, S. D. 
Sturges, Dexter, 1 lt. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Sturges, Edw. A., 1 lt. 5 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Sues, Geo W.,capt., Bee B'dg., Omaha, Neb. 
Sumner, S. S., maj. gen., Oklahoma City. Okla 
Suplee, E. M., capt. 14 cav., Davenport, Ia. 
Sweezey, C. B., capt. 13 cav., Manila, P. |. 
swift, Eben, maj. A. G. D., Washington. 
Swift, Eben, jr., L lt. 11 cav., Jefferson Bks. 
Swigert, Samuel M., col. ret., San Francisco. 
Symington, John, 2 lt. 11 cav., Ft. Riley, Kan. 
Tate, Daniel L., capt. 3 cav., Boise Bks, Idaho. 
Tatum, H. C.,2 lt. 7th cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Taulbee, Joseph F., 2 It. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Taulbee, M. K..11t. P. R., Cayey. 
Taylor, C. W., maj. 13 cav.,St. Paul, Minn. 
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Taylor, T. B., 1 It. 11 cav., Jefferson Bks, Mo. 
Taylor, W. R., 1 lt. 3 cav., Ft. Assinniboine. 
Tempany, J., vetn. 9 cav., Ft. Walla Walla. 
Terrell, H. S., 1 1t. 10 cav., Ft. Mackenzie. Wyo. 
— Arthur, capt. 3 cav., World’s Fair, St 


ouis. 
Thomas, C. O., jr.,1 1t. 1 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Thomas, Ear! D., col. 11 cav., Ft. Des Moines. 
Tilford, J. D., 1 1t. 1 cav., Ft. Clark, Texas. 
Tompkins, C. H., col. ret., Westminster, Car- 
roll Co., Md. - 
Tompkins, !). D., 21t. 10 cav., Ft. Mackenzie. 
Tompkins, E. R., 1 It. 11 cav., Jefferson Bks. 
lowar, Albert S., col. pay dept., Chicago. 
Towles, Churchill, maj., Houston, Tex. 
Townsend, C. C., capt., Greeley, Col. 
Townsend, P. C., Corsicana, Tex. 
Townshend, Orval P., capt. P R., Cayey. 
Traub, Peter F., capt. 5 cav., West Point. 
Treat, Chas. G., capt. art. corps, West Point. 
Tremaine, Wm. C., 1 It. 15 cav., Ft. Myer, Va. 
Tripp, S. O., lt. eol., Peoria, IU. 
Trippe, P. E., capt. 12 cav., Richmond, Va. 
Trout, Harry G., capt. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Troxel, Orlando C., 2 lt. 12 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Tucker, W. F., lt. col. pay dept., Portland, Ore. 
Turner, Fred. G.,11t. 6 cav., Ft. Meade, S. Dak. 
Turnbull, W., 1 1t. M. D., Ft. Strong, Mass. 
Tuthill, A. M., capt., Morenci, Ariz. 
Tyner, Geo. P., 1 it. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Uri, J. H., vetn. 6 cav., Ft. Meade, S. D. 
Valentine, Wm. S., capt. 5 cav., Ft. Wingate. 
Valliant, R. D., 2 1t. 3 cav., Ft. Yellowstone. 
Van Deusen, G. W., capt. art., Manila. 
Van Leer, S., 1 It. 15 cav., Ft. Myer, Va. 
Van Natta, T. F., jr., 2 1t. 8 cav., Fort sill, 0. T. 
Vans Agnew, R.S., vet.dcav., Ft. Apache, Ariz. 
Van Voorhis, D., 1 1t.3 cav., Ft. Leavenworth. 
Varnum, C. A., maj. 7 cav., Camp Thomas, Ga. 
Vestal, S. P., capt. 7 cav., Silver City, N. M. 
Vidmer, Geo, capt. 11 cav., World’s Fair Sta- 
tion, St. Louis. 
Viele, C. i., col. ret., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Vierra, F. M., It., Salinas, Cal. 
Vroom, P. D., brig. gen. ret., care Hdqrs, San: 
Francisco. 
Wade, James F., maj. gen., Manila, P. J. 
Wade, John P., capt 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Wagner, A. L., col. a. g. dept., 22 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 
Wagner, H., It. col. ret., 201 W. 43 st., N. Y. City. 
Waite, H. De H., 1 It. ret., Berkeley, Cal. 
Walcutt, Chas. C., jr, capt. (cav.) qm. dept., 
Prescott, Ariz. ; 
Waldo, Rhinelander, 1 lt. 17 inf., Manila, P. I. 
Walker, K. W., capt. 15 cav., Ft. Myer, Va. 
Walker, Kirby, capt. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Walker, R. W., 1 It. 5 cav., Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 
Wallach, R. R., 1 lt. 3 cav., Ft. Assinniboine. 
Walsh, R. D., capt. 9 cav., Ft. Walla Walla. 
Wampold, L., capt., cor. Market and Jackson 
st., Chicago. : 
Warburton, C. E., capt., 704 Chestnut st., Phil- 
adelphia. 
Ward, KF. M., capt., 43 South street, New York. 
Ward, F. K., lt. col. 1 cav., Ft. Sam Houston. 
Warren, Rawson, 2 It. 11 cav., Ft. Sheridan. 
Wassell, Wm. H., capt. 22 inf., Manila, P. J. 
Waterman, John C., capt. 7 cav.. Grand Rapids. 
Watrous, J. A.. maj. pay dept., Omaha, Neb. 
Watson, Jas. W., capt. 10 cav., New Orleans. 
Watson, J., 1 1t. 8 cav., Jefferson Bks, Mo. 
Watts, C. H., maj. 5 cav., Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 
Wells, A. ——. gen. ret., Geneva, N. Y 
Wells, B., capt., Tulleride, Col. 
Wesendorff, Max, capt. ret., Frankenhausen, 
Kyffbiuser, Germany. 
Wesson, Chas. M., 1s lt. 8 cav., West Point. 
West, E. S., 1 lt. 7 cav., Chickamauga Park, Ga. 
West, F., It. col., insp. gen., Oklahoma City. 
West, P. W., capt. 11 cav., San Francisco. 
—— Wade H., 2 lt. 11 cav., Fort 
ey. 
Wetmore, W. B., maj., Allenhurst, N. J. 
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Weyrauch, Paul H., 2 It. 14 cay., Manila, P. I. 

Wheatley, Wm. F., 2 It. 5cav., Whipple Bks. 

Wheeler, Fred, maj. ret., Berlin, Wis. 

Wheeler, H. W., maj. 11 cav., Ft. Sheridan. 

Whigam, W. H., capt., 38 Loomis st., Chicago. 

White, Geo. P., capt. (cav.) qm. dept. Presidio, 
San Francisco. 

White, H. A., capt. 11 cav.. Ft. Des Moines. 

Whitehead, H. C., capt. 10 cav., Ft. Robinson. 

Whitesides, J. G., lt. 3rd floor Keith Bldg, 
Philade!phia, Pa. 

Whitlock, F. O., 1 1t. 14 cav., West Point. 

Whitman, W. M., capt. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 

Whitside, S. M., brig. gen. ret., Army and Navy 
Gen. Hosp., Hot springs, Ark. 

Whitside, W. W., 1 lt. 15 cav., Ft. Myer, Va. 

Wiemap, Henry, 176 Grovest., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilen, John W., 1 It. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 

Williams, A. E., capt. 3 cav., Ft. Apache, Ariz. 

Williard, Harry O., capt. 5 cav., 16th and 
Dodge sts., Omaba, Neb. 

Wills, H. S., 1t., 86 Allen St., Albany. 

Wilson, J. C., “a 144 22 st., Chicago, Il). 

Wilson, James H., brig. gen. ret., 105 Rodney 
Ave. Wilmington, Del. 

Winans, E. B., jr., capt. 4 cav., Ft. Riley, Kan. 

Windsor, Henry, jr., Revere Copper Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Winfree, S. W., 2 It. 9 cav., Wawona, Cal. 

Winham, F. W., capt., Salinas, Cal. 

Winn, John S., capt. 2 cav., Manila, P. I. 

Winnia,C. C., 1 It. 5 cav., Ft. Huachuca. 

Wint, Theodore J., brig. gen., Omaha, Neb. 
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Winter, J. G., jr., 2 1t. 6 cav., Ft. Meade, S. Dak. 

Winter, M. A., col., 339 Pennsylvania ave., 
Washington, D.C. 

a G. W.,1 lt. 9 cav., Fort Leaven- 


worth. 
Winters, Wm. H., 1 It. 13 cav., Manila, P. I. 
Wise, H. D., capt. 9 inf., Madison Bke,N. Y. 
Wisser, J. P., —. coast art., Ft. Miley, Cal. 
Wood, Edward E., col., West Point, N. Y. 
Wood, John P., It., 521i N 22d st., Philadelphia. 
Wood, Leonard, maj. gen., Manila, : 
Wood, Robert E., 1 It. 3 cav., West Point, N. Y. 
Wood, Thomas J., brig. gen. ret. (maj. gen.), 

121 N. Main st., Dayton, Ohio. 
Woodruff, Carle A., gen. ret., Raleigh, N. C. 
Woodruff, Charles A., brig. gen. ret., 2802 Van 

Ness ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Woodruff, Wm. S.,1 lt. Porto Rico regt., Cayey. 
Woodward, Samuel L., lt. col. 7 cav., Camp 


Thomas. 

Wotherspocn, W. W., maj. 6 inf., Ft. Leaven- 
worth. 

Woude, A. J.,1 It. 6 cav., Ft. Keogh, Mont. 

Wright, E. S., capt. 1 cav., Ft. Sam Houston. 

Wright, Wm. R., It., 71 Leonard st., New York. 

Yates, A. W., capt. qm. dept., Portland, Me. 

Yates, Wm., capt. 14 cav., Laramie, Wyo. 

Young, E. C., col., Chicago. 

Young, Samuel B. M., It. gen. ret., 25 E 60th 
st., New York City. 

Zane, Edmund L., 2 It. 14 cav., Manila, P. I. 

Zell, Edward M., 2 It.7 cav., Camp Thomas. 

Zinn, George A., maj.eng., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Note.— The following States and Territories have no mounted troops: 
ware, District of Columbia. Florida, Indiana, 


Alaska, Dela- 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, 


Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, West Virginia, Vermont. 
Unless otherwise noted location of troop is address of officers of same organization. 


ALABAMA 


( Headquarters: Camden, Ala.) 


Maj. James T. Beck 
Capt. A. G. Forbes, Adjutant, Montgomery 
Capt. Jno. F. Burns, Q. M, Burnsville 
Capt. L. L. Lassiter, Commissary, Montgomery 
Capt. R. H. Kilpatrick, Surgeon a 
TROOP A—MONTGOMERY 
Capt. W. O. Garside 
Ist Lt. W. W. Waiker 
2d Lt. Thos. Robinson 
Jr. 2d Lt. C. E. Dexter 
TROOP B—CAMDEN 
Capt. J. D. Jenkins 
lst Lt. O. J. Speer 
2d Lt. E. B. Tait 
Jr. 2d Lt. 8. W. McIntosh 


TROOP C—SELMA 

Capt. V. B. Atkins 
Ist Lt. John 8. Ford 
2d Lt. G. C. Phillips 
Jr. 2d Lt. J. P. Doherty 

TROOP D—BIRMINGHAM 
Capt. E. J. McCrossin 
Ist Lt. C. 8. Price 
2d Lt. C. H. Mondy 
Jr.zd Lt. A. J. Hall 


ARIZONA. 


FIRST CAVALRY TROOP —NoGALEs, 
Capt. Charles E. Perkins 
Ist Lt. Phil Herold. 
2d Lt. Emery L. Chalfant 
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SECOND CAVALRY TROOP— MoRENCI. 


Capt. A. M. Tuthill 
Ist Lt. James N. Purdum 
2d Lt. Hugh F. McGonigle 


ARKANSAS 


Maj. M. C. House, Commanding, Panola 
2d Lt. Jno. F. Reid, Adjutant, Panola 
TROOP A—PANOLA 


Capt. E. A. Howell 
Ist Lt. J. J. Brewer 
2d Lt. J. E. Brown 


CALIFORNIA 


TROOP A—SAN FRANCISCO 
Capt. Charles Jansen, 524 Washington St. 
1st Lt. Chas. F. Wells, 315 Montgomery St. 
2d Lt. Chas. M. Fickert, 530 California St. 
TROOP B—SaAcCRAMENTO 


Capt. Sam’! W. Kay, 1113 Q St. 
1st Lt. Oscar J. Boden, 52: M St. 
2d Lt. Thomas S. Kelly, 1601 8th St. 


TROOP C—SALINAS 


Capt. Charles Fulle 
1st Lt. Fred’k W. Wickham 
2d Lt. F. M. Vierra 


TROOP D— Los ANGELES 


Capt. Jno. D. Fredericks, Co. Court House 
Ist Lt. A. C. Freeman, 605 Laugblin Block 
2d Lt. Earl W. Jonas, 717 San Pedro St. 


COLORADO 


(Headquarters: Denver) 


Maj. Zeph T. Hill. commanding 
ist Lt. W. R. Eaton, Adjutant 
TROOP A— TELLURIDE. 

Capt. Bulkely Wells 
ist Lt. John R. Galloway, Norwood 
2d Lt. Louis C. Lomax 

TROOP B— DENVER 
Capt. 
Ist Lt. D. W. Strickland 
2d Lt. Carleton A. Kelley 

TROOP C—DENVER 
Capt. H. D. Smith 
Ist Lt. C.S. Card 
2d Lt. J. G. Dickinson 

TROOP D— MEEKER 
Capt. George L. Greer 
Ist Lt. George E. Aicher 
2a Lt. Ambrose Oldland 


CONNECTICUT 


TROOP A—NEW HAVEN 
Capt. Luzerne Ludington 
Ist Lt. William J. Bradnack 
2d Lt. Robert J. Woodruff, Orange 
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GEORCIA 


(Headquarters: Savannah) 
Col. P. W. Meldrim, Savannah 
Lt.-Col. Beirne Gordon, Savannah 
Maj. B. T. Sinclair, Savannah 
Maj. J.S. Dozier, Atlanta 
Maj. W. P. Waite, Savannah 


First Squadron 
Capt. W. W. Gordon, mn oy" A, Savannah 
Capt. A. G. Cassels, Troop B, McIntosh 
Capt. C. F. Berry, Troop C, Springfield 
Capt E. J. Giles, Troop D, Reidsville 


Second Squadron 
Capt. J. W. Hughes, Troop E, Johnston Station 
Capt. Gustavus Canning, Troop F, Gainesville 
Capt. (vacant), Troop G, Darien 
Troop H ( vacant) 
Third Squadron 
Capt. H. W. Whaley, Troop I, Jesup 
Capt. (vacant), Troop K, Augusta 
Capt. Geo. M. Hope, Troop L, Atlanta 
Troop M (vacant ) 


ILLINOIS 


FIRST REGIMENT CAVALRY 
(Headquarters: 196 Monroe St., Chicago) 
Field and Staff 

Col. Edward C. Young, 196 Monroe St. 

Lt-Col. Robert B. Fort, Lacon 

Maj. Milton J. Foreman. 100 Washington St. 

Ma). Joseph Wilson, 144 E 22d St. 

Capt. Willis Counselman, Adj, La Salle and 
Jackson Sts. 

Capt. Leo. Wampold, Q. M, Market and Jack- 

Sts 


son ; 
Capt. Burnett Chipperfield, Commissary, Can- 
ton 


Capt. Heury C. Cassidy, Insp. Rfl. Pret., 2205 
Calumet Ave. 

Maj. T. Jay Robeson, Surgeon, 3807 Grand 
Boulevard 

Capt. Jesse Racone, Ass'. Surg., Abingdon 

Ist Lt. Morton M. C. Inow, Asst. Surg. 4207 
Grand Boulevard 

Ist Lt. Martin Peterson, Adjt. 
Chicago 

Ist Lt. Walter A. Rosenfield, Squadron Adjet. 
Rock Island 

Capt. stewart S. Baker, Veterinarian, 901 Jack- 
son Boulevard 

Capt. Rufus A. White, Chaplain, 6800 Perry 
Ave. 


Squadron 


First Squadron 
TROOP A—CHICAGO 
Capt. Gordon Strong, 497 State St. 
1st Lt. Gustav F. Wuerst 
2d Lt. Joseph W. Mattes 
TROOP B—BLOOMINGTON 
Capt. Isaac F. Douglass, Shirley 
1st Lt. Louie Foreman 
2d Lt. Bert O. Trueiner 
TROOP C—CuHiIcaGo 
Capt. F.S. Dunham, 424 E 48th St. 
Ist Lt. Albert E. Butler, 1732 Chicago Ave. 
2d Lt. Ludwig T. Kuehl 
TROOP D—SPRINGFIELD 
Capt John W. Vorhes, Riddle Hill 
Ist Lt. Harry L. Neer 
2d Lt. Charlies Walz 
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Second Squadron. 
TROOP E—CHICAGO 
Capt. Harry L. Daniels, 527 N. Clark St. 
TROOP F—CHICAGO 
oat Wallace H. Whigam, near Powers Bld. 


st Li. 
2d Lt. Warren W. Coffin 
TROOP G— PEORIA 
Capt. Frank N. Bush 
1st Lt. Chas. J. Carlson 
2d Lt. Gilbert L. Geign 
TROOP H —MacomB 


Capt. E. Lewis Head 
ist Lt. Frank M. Russell 
2d Lt. Edmond F. Hanson 


KENTUCKY 


PINEVILLE CAVALRY. 


Capt. H. J. Gibson 
Ist Lt. R. E. Samuel 
2d Lt. Mott Lyen 


LOUISIANA 


FIRST TROOP—NEw ORLEANS 


Capt. C. Robert Churchill, 407 Morris Bld. 
ist Lt. Wm. S. Hero, 823 Commercial Place 
2d Lt. Seudday Richardson, 1436 La. Avenue 
Capt. Arthur Nolte, Surgeon, 1505 State St. 


SECOND TROOP—MANSFIELD 

Capt. Henry T. Liverman 
Ist Lt. R. W. Yarborough 
2d Lt. Chas. W. Smith 

THIRD TROOP — LAKE CHARLES 
Capt. Joseph C. Lelben 
Ist Lt. S. Arthur Knapp, Jr. 
2d Lt. Leland H. Moss 


MARYLAND 


TROOP A— PIKESVILLE 
Capt. Joseph W. Shirley 
ist Lt. C. Lyon Rogers. Jr. 
2d Lt. J. L. Rodgers. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


(Headquarters: Jamaica Plain ) 
Maj. Wm. A. Perrins, commanding, Jamaica 


Plain 
Ist Lt. John W. Hall, Adj., Boston 
1st Lt. John C. Kerrison, Q. M., Revere 
Maj. Geo. Westgate Mills, Surgeon, Medford 
lst <. Arthur W. May, Vet. Surg., Jamaica 


ain 
Ist Lt. Alfred M. Blinn, Paymaster, Roxbury 
ist Lt. Albert J. Walton, Inspector of Rifle 
Practice, Melrose 


COMPANY A— Boston 


Capt. Frank T. Hitchcock, Winthrop 
ist Lt. Fred G. Havlin, Somerville 
2d Lt. Wm. E. Housman 
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COMPANY D—Boston 
Capt. Wm. H. Kelley 
lst Lt. Eugene A. Coburn, Malden 
2d Lt. Samuel T. Sinclair, Cambridge 
COMPANY F—CHELMSFORD 
Capt. John J. Monahan, West Chelmsford 


NEBRASKA 
TROOP A—SEWARD 


Capt. ——- —— 
ist Lt. William S, Baldwin 
2d Lt. Amos Thomas 


SOUTH OMAHA CAVALRY—SovUTH OMAHA 
Capt. Bruce McCulloch 


1st Lt. Harry E. Tagg 
2d Lt. James H. Duncanson 


NEW YORK 


Squadron A (Three Troops ) 
Headquarters: Madison Ave. and 94th St. 
New York City ) 

Maj. Oliver B. Bridgmen 

ist Lt. Robert C. Lawrence, Adjt. 

iIst.Lt. John M. Gallaway, Q. M. 

ist Lt. Louis V. O’Donohue, Commissary of 
Subsistence 

ist Lt. Reginald H. Sayre, Insp., of Small Arms 


ract. 
Asst. Surgs. Capt. Medwin Leale and Russell 
Bellamy 


1st Lt. George H. Davison, Vet. Surg. 
Chaplain David Parker Morgan 
TROOP 1 
Capt. Edward M. Ward 
1st Lt. Merritt H. Smith 
2d Lt. Max de Motte Marsellus 
TROOP 2 
Capt. Howard G. Badgley 
ist Lt. Francis C. Huntington 
2d Lt. George B. Agnew 
TROOP 8 
Capt. Herbert Barry 
Ist Lt. Stowe Phelps 
2d Lt. Wm. R. Wright 
TROOP B—ALBANY 
(State Armory, Lark and Elk Sts.) 
Capt. Harry S. Richmond 
1st Lt. Ernest L. Miller 
2d Lt. Harry S. Wills. 
TROOP C—BROOKLYN 
(North Portland Ave. and Auburn Place) 
Capt. Charles I. De Beviose 
Ist Lt. James C. McLeer 
1st Lt. Edward McLeer 
2d Lt. Paul Grout 
2d Lt. George J. Morgan 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


TROOP A— PETERSBOROUGH 
Capt. Chas. P. Davis" 
1st Lt. Chas. H. Dutton, Hancock 
2d Lt. Clifford Gowing 
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NEW JERSEY 


FIRST TROOP — NEWARK 
Capt. Wm. A. Bryant, Montclair 
Ist Lt. Cortland arker, J r. 
2d Lt. Bertram R. Roome, Arlington 
SECOND TROOP— RED BANK 


Capt. Edward Field 
1st Lt. Frederick W. Ho 
2d Lt. Howard Whitfiel 


NEW MEXICO 


(Headquarters: Las Vegas, N. M.) 

Maj. R. C. Rankin, commanding 

Ist Lt. R. H. Gross. Adj. 

2d Lt. R. C. Reid, Q. M. “Commissary 
TROOP A—LaAs VEGAS 

Capt. A. P. Tarkington 

ist Lt. Edward J. McWenie 

2d Lt. Ludwig Wm. Ilfeld 


OHIO 


TROOP A—CLEVELAND 
Capt. Wm. M. Scofield 
1st Lt. John E. Morley 
2d Lt. Otto Miller 

TROOP B—CoLuMBUs 
Capt. John J. Baird 
1st Lt. Robert D. Palmer 
2d Lt. Ben W. Chamberlain 


ORECON 


TROOP A—LEBANON 
Capt. Edgar L. Power 
ist Lt. Harry A. Elkins 
2d Lt. George L. Fry 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRST BRIGADE 
Philadelphia City Cavalry 
FIRST TROOP 
(Armory 23d above Chestnut 
Capt. John C. Groom 
1st Lt. J. Franklin McFadden 


2d Lt. J. Willis Martin 
Cornet, William E. Bates, Merion 


SECOND TROOP 
(Armory 23d and Chestnuts Sts.) 


Capt. Frank Earle ~~ ‘figetraaaies 

1st Lt. John P. Wood 

2d Lt. Charles Welsh Edmunds 

1st Lt. and Asst. Surg. W. A. Newman Dor- 
land, 120 S. 17th St. 

2d Lt. and Q. M. Randolph Sailer 


TROOP A 
(Armory N. 4ist and Mantua Ave.) 


Capt. Barclay H. Warburton 

1st Lt. Norman MacLeod 

1st Lt. Albert Sidney Rambo 

2d Lt. John Garrett Whitesides 

2d Lt. and Q. M. Parker Ross Grubb 


SECOND BRIGADE 

SHERIDAN TROOP 

gd Tyrone) 
Capt. C.S. W. J 
1st ite Luther Fleck Crawford 
2d Lt. Harry S. Fleck 
2d > my Q. M. Robert A. Zentmyer, Spruce 

ree. 


THIRD BRIGADE 
GOVERNOR’S TROOP 
(Armory: Harrisburg 
Capt. Frederick M. Ott 
1st Lt. Charles P. Meck 


2d Lt. John M. Major 
2d Lt. and Q. M. Edgar C. Hummel 


RHODE ISLAND 


(Headquarters: Pawtucket) 


Maj. William A. Maynard, Providence, Com- 
mandin 

1st Lt. Leo F. Nadeau, Adjt., Providence 

Maj. Charles F. Sweet, Surg., Pawtucket 

Ist Lt. Lucius H. Newell, Q. M., Pawtucket 

Ist Lt. Henry D.C. Dubris, Commissary, Provi- 


ence 
lst Lt. Edward M. Holmes, Paymaster, Cen- 
tral Falls 
1st Lt. ae J. Woolley, Chaplain, Paw-. 
tucket 


TROOP A—PaWTUCKET 


Capt. Charles Allenson, Central Falls 
Ist Lt. P. Henry McKenna, Valley Falls 
2d Lt. John T. MeAuley, Lonsdale 


TROOP B—PROVIDENCE 


Capt. John J. Richards 
1st Lt. Joseph A. Crowshaw 
2d Lt. Frank P. Droney 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


(Headquarters: Georgetown ) 
Col. J. R. Sparkman, Georgetown 
Maj. S. A. Marvin, White Hall 
Maj. W. T. Ellerbe, Jordanville 
Capt. J. W. Doar, Adj., Georgetown 
Capt. F. H. MeMaster, Q. M., Charleston 
Maj. M. W. Pyatt, Judge Advocate, Georgetown 
Maj. Olin Sawyer, Surgeon, Georgetown 
Maj. A. M. Brailsford, Jr., Paymaster, Mullins 
Lt. J D. West, Bat. Adj., Locaster 
Lt. G. M. Ellerbe, Bat. ‘Adj., Jordanville 
Serst. -Maj. Holmes B. Springs, Georgetown 


TROOP A— EDGEFIELD 
Capt. N. G. Evans 
Ist Lt. H. L. Bunch 
2d Lt. John M. Mays 
Add. 2d Lt. T. J. Williams 


TROOP B—EbpisTo ISLAND 
Capt. M. M. Seabrook 
1st Lt. G. P. Seabrook, James Island 
2d Lt. G. D. Oswald, James Island 


TROOP C—PANOLA 


Capt. H.B. Richardson 
1st Lt. P. B. Harvin 

2d Lt. D. E. Holladay 
Add. 2d Lt. J. Q. Mathis 
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TROOP D—PAXVILLE 
Capt. A. J. Richbourg, St. Paul 
1st Lt. J. D. Hoyle. Paxville 
2d Lt. B W. Des Champs, Pinewood 
Add. 2d Lt. B. R. Hodge, Tindal 
TROOP E— HENDERSONVILLE 

Capt. John P. money White Hall 
1st Lt. E. A. Marvin, White Hall 
2d Lt. G. E. H. Moore 
Add. 2d Lt. S.S. Marvin 

TROOP G — GEORGETOWN 
Capt. H. T. McDonald 
ist Lt. Maham W. Pyatt 
2d Lt. Miles Bellune 
Add. 2d Lt. John J. Johnson 

TROOP H — EUTAWVILLE 
Capt. R. G. Causey 
ist Lt. T. P. Jackson 
2d Lt. T. J. Hart 
Add. Lt. L. L. Thomas 

TROOP I— BARREL LANDING 
Capt. R G. W. Bryan, Levy 
1st Lt. J. Dan Crosby, Levy 
2d Lt. P. D. Hubbard, Levy 
TROOP K—SaMmPIT 
Capt. B. O. Bourne 
ist Lt. D. N. Bourne 
2d Lt. W.S. McDonald 
TROOP L—Conway 

Capt. D. A. Spivey 
Ist Lt. Charles J. Epps 
2d Lt. S. C. Long 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


(Headquarters: Watertown) 


Major Cyrus C. Carpenter, Watertown 
Lt. J. F. Armstrong, Adjt., Faulkton 
Lt. Harry G. Boocock, Asst.Q M., Faulkton 
TROOP B—PIERRE 

Capt. Samuel Logan 
ist Lt. W. C. Notmeyer 
2d Lt. Oscar Nelson 

TROOP C—WaTERTOWN 
Capt. Frank E. Munger 
Ist Lt. A. T. Hopkins 
2d Lt. Frank L. Bramble 


TENNESSEE 


TROOP A—NASHVILLE 
Capt. George F. Hagar 
Ist Lt. W. F. Hardin 
2d Lt. W. G. Bush 

TROOP B—CHATTANOOGA 

Capt. J. P. Fyffe 
1st Lt. R.S. Sharp 
2d Lt. W. J. Nixon 

TROOP C—TULLAHOMA 
Capt. Jonathan H. Tripp 
Ist Lt. Thomas R. Bean 
2d Lt. Joel W. Chitwood 


TEXAS 


(Headquarters: Houston) 


Major Churchill Towles, Houston 

ist Lt. Paul J. Blackmon, Adjt., Corsicana 

2d Lt. Claude C. Cunningham,Q.M., Beaumont 
Chaplain Walker K. Lloyd, Paris 


TROOP A—HovstTon 


Capt. Ira D. Davis 
ist Lt. G. H. Winkler 
2d Lt. M. C. Wellborn 


TROOP B—AMARILLO 


Capt. W. H. Ingerton 
ist Lt. John S. McKnight 
2d Lt. Frank Douglas 


TRGOP C—AUSTIN 


Capt. W. H. Younger 
ist Lt. D. D. Smyth 
2d Lt. Frank Corwin 


TROOP D—CorsIcaNa 


Capt. W. H. Murphy 
ist Lt. C. C. Cunningham 
2d Lt. J. F. Cullinan 


UTAH 


TROOP A—SALT LAKE CITY 
Capt. ——- —— 
ist Lt. Earl V. Smith, Commanding 
2d Lt. Albion W. Caine 


VIRCINIA 


TROOP B—Surry 


Capt. Henry C. Land 
ist Lt. Aurelius W. Bohannan 
2d Lieut Robert E. Furgusson, Norfolk, Va. 


WASHINCTON 


TROOP B—TacoMa 


Capt. Everett G. Grig 
ist Lt. Marcus C. Davis 
2d Lt. H. U. Palmer 


WYOMING 


ONE TROOP—CHEYENNE 


Capt. Robert LaFontaine 
lst Lt. George Gregory 
2d Lt. Thomas Myatt 


WISCONSIN 


TROOP A— MILWAUKEE 


Capt. Robert W. Mueller 
ist Lt. Wm. J. Classen 
2d Lt. Fred H. Coe 
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MERCHANT & Co., LTD. 

The death of Clarke Merchant, formerly Lieutenant Com- 
mander United States Navy, occurred on Saturday, May 7th, 
at his home in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The deceased 
was founder and president of the well known Philadelphia 
firm of Merchant & Company, Limited, manufacturers of 
high grade roofing tin and the Star ventilators, largely used 
in our modern barracks 


Mount TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY. 

The JOURNAL acknowledges the receipt of a very hand- 
somely gotten up prospectus of Mount Tamalpais Military 
Academy of San Rafael, California. A glance through its 
pages, which contain many excellent reproductions of its 
buildings, the grounds and scenes, is almost equivalent to an 
actual visit to this well known institution. For several 
years Captain M. A. Batson has been attached to the academy 
as military instructor and Sergeant Thomas J. Fansing, a 
retired soldier of the cavalry arm, is the instructor in horse- 
manship. The official reports upon this institution are 
among the very best. ‘There is no institution for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college superior to it,” says 
the Inspector General of the army. Army officers will do 
well in noting this before placing their sons. Headmaster 
Arthur Crosby will be pleased to furnish all the information 


desired. 
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JoHN MorreELi & Co., LTp. * 

At Ottumwa, Iowa, is located the great packing plant of 
John Morrell & Co., limited. Its brand of “Iowa Pride” has 
a reputation for delicious flavor. The firm is prepared 
especially for discriminating buyers who desire the best grade 
that can be secured. This firm has branch houses in many 
of the large cities of the United States. Commanding officers 
should see to it that these goods are kept on hand for garri- 
son trade. 


CoDE PORTWOOD CANNING Co. 

Among the Pacific Coast canning companies none stand 
higher in the estimation of the trade than the Code Port- 
wood Canning Co. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
is the firm’s motto, and is well applied. Its canned goods 
are largely used on the Coast, and a fair share of their busi- 
ness is done with the army and navy. It deserves it. 


THE GEO. B. PEcK Dry Goons Co. 

The Geo. B. Peck Dry Goods Company of Kansas City 
has established a reputation that easily places it second to 
none among the great firms in the West. As is well stated 
by the company in its advertisement, its rapid growth is due 
to the system established for the purchase of its stock and 
the corps of representatives maintained at the firm’s expense 
at all foreign points where manufactures and fashion must 
be closely observed, that the trade at home may have the 
benefit of the latest line of goods made and new fashions to 
appear. The Geo. B. Peck Dry Goods Company is well 
known in army circles, and their patrons always appreciate 
its efforts to please them. The JOURNAL is pleased to make 
this reference to the firm, for it deserves well of all who have 
dealt with it. 


THE E. L. ANDERSON DISTILLING Co. 
The E. L. Anderson Distilling Co., of Newport, is among 
the manufacturers in its line that stands at the very top of 
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whiskey producers who do a mail order business. <A good 
share of it finds its way into the army. ‘We have been 
well and favorably known among’ the officers of the army 
and navy for years,” is a statement made in its advertise- 
ment which the JOURNAL is pleased to carry. 


C. L. Knapp & Co. 

The JOURNAL is pleased to call attention to C. L. Knapp 
& Co., of Leavenworth, who do an extensive business both 
as wholesalers and retailers in china and glassware. This 
firm is among the largest importers in this section, and is 
one of the leaders among the many handsome stores of 
which Leavenworth has reason to boast. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON. 

No introduction is needed to the Warm-air furnaces and 
cooking ranges used so extensively in the army and supplied 
by Richardson & Boynton, of New York and Chicago. Con- 
structing quartermasters should not fail to send to one of 
these two houses for a descriptive catalogue, which the firm 
is ready to supply. It is the universal expression among 
those who have used the furnaces and ranges that they give 
general satisfaction. 


BITTMANN-TODD GROCER Co. 

Leavenworth’s leader among her wholesale grocers is the 
Bittmann-Todd Grocer Company. It is among the oldest gro- 
cery firmson the Missouri River. It has had, in its time, im- 
mense transactions with the commissary department of the 
army amounting to millions of dollars. Its very high stand- 
ing in trade circles, and particularly among army men, is 
proof of the high character of the men who have in the past 
and do at present manage this great establishment. Its - 
trade in the army is still very large, and is likely to continue 
so long as its honorable business methods are maintained. 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNEsS DRESSING. 

Frank Miller's Harness Dressing is recognized by cavalry’ 
and artillery men as the best material for “ getting a shine 
on” the saddles and harness. It is in general use among 
mounted men in the army, and by the teamsters in the 
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quartermaster’s department, who take pride in keeping up 
the harness so that the team driven by’ them may make a 
good appearance, is evidence of its popularity. 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., who are known the 
world over for the standard billiard and pool tables it manu- 
factures, can find its product in almost every troop, battery 
and company amusement rooms. Of the twenty-five orga- 
nizations at Fort Leavenworth there is not one without it, 
and several have two of their tables. The company keeps 
one man employed here looking after these tables and mak- 
ing repairs that may be found necessary. To give satisfac- 
tion is its first desire. 


MEXICAN AMOLE Soap Co. 

The man behind the gun heads an advertisement of the 
Mexican Amole Soap Company, of Peoria, Illinois. Its shav- 
ing cream is the soldier's friend because of its handiness for 
field use. Army barbers find it to be of prime quality. Its 
Diamond King Soap established a reputation during the 
Spanish War among troops who were fortunate to be able to 
make use of it. It possesses not only,thorough cleansing, 
but healing qualities as well. The same company also man- 
ufactures shampoo of extraordinary merit,.and army men, 
particularly barbers, will do well to secure these excellent 
articles. 

MEHLBACH SADDLE Co. 

Cavalrymen need no introduction to the Whitman saddles, 
manufactured by the Mehlbach Co., of 106,;Chambers Street, 
New York. They have been tried in hard fields and always 
found easy for the rider. This company manufactures many 
specialties for the horseman, and is commended to cavalry 
officers. At Fort Leavenworth fifty Whitman saddles are in 
use by the student officers. 


SHAEFFER Bros. & PARNELL MANUFACTURING Co, 

A pure red oil laundry soap, made according to require- 
ments of the government, finds in the subsistence depart- 
ment a frequent purchaser of large quantities. It is of ex- 
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cellent quality and a thorough renovator for uniform cloth- 
ing. It is manufactured by Shaeffer Bros. & Parnell Manu- 
facturing Company, of St. Louis. The company deserves 
the army patronage for the high quality of its product. 
KASPER OATS CLEANER. 

A distinguished cavalry officer writes that the Kasper 
Oats Cleaner, advertised in the JOURNAL, should be in use 
in every horse and mule stable in thearmy. It so thoroughly 
removes dirt, weed, seeds and all foreign matter as to enable 
the hostler with but very little trouble to give the animal 
under his charge ‘clean oats,” and clean oats means well- 
conditioned horses and mules. Officers in charge of public 
animals should communicate with the firm as to prices. 
When you write refer to the JOURNAL. 

THE HuUDSON-KIMBERLY PUBLISHING Co., KANSAS CITY, 

Is among the leaders of American publications, particu- 
larly of military text books. In this field they are second to 
none in the United States. In the army they are well 
known and are rapidly extending their trade among the 
National Guard, where there is a great demand for text 
books and such publications as will assist in showing the 
way to professional advancement. 


Co_Ts PATENT ARMS MFG. Co. 

To say anything about the arms manufactured by the 
Colts Company, of Hartford, Connecticut, in the way of 
commendation is like adding fuel to the flames. The repu 
tation of this firm is so thoroughly established, and its pro- 
duct so well known among army men, that anything the 
JOURNAL may say for this firm would give it no higher place 
in the estimation of those who have used Colts arms. It is 
a thoroughly American institution, and every American is, 
of course, proud of its name. 


RUDOLPH WURLITZER Co. 

To be the purveyors to the army, navy, marine corps, 
National Guard and military colleges for every article in the 
music line is a distinction but few music houses in the coun. 
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try can claim. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company of Cin- 
cinnati is one of such firms, and came to the title because 
it deserved it. Army musicians have long recognized this 
music company as leaders. Much of their business comes 
from every section of the army and musical organizations of 
other branches of the public defense. Their reputation for 
square dealing has given them a standing among the musical 
houses of the country that those who do a mail order busi- 
ness always recognize. If you want a catalogue of what The 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Company can supply you, send for one. 
The address is found at the bottom of its advertisement in 


this JOURNAL. 


SAML DopsworRTH BooK Co. 

Among the oldest firms in the Missouri Valley, the Sam] 
Dodsworth Book Company of Leavenworth easily leads. It 
was established nearly fifty years ago, and is managed to-day 
by the third generation in direct succession. Its business 
covers several States. As blank book manufacturers they 
have tickled the fancy of thousands of government clerks, 


having supplied the departments for almost the entire period 
of its existence. As book binders they are excelled by none, 
and stand at the very top in the matter of low prices. 


KOKEN BARBER SUPPLY Co. 

A first class barber shop in a troop, battery or company 
is one of the adjuncts desired by every commander. If man- 
aged by a first class barber, which most commanders prefer, 
only first class furniture will be found in such shops. The 
prime need of a well regulated shop is a good chair. Many 
of them are known to be supplied with ‘Koken’s Chair of 
the Day.” It is strong, simply constructed, and exclusive in 
design. The Koken Barber Supply Company is ready to 
supply the needs of every barber shop.. The firm is well 
known throughout the army and will be pleased to furnish 
you a handsome catalogue. 


RICHARD SPRINGE, LEAVENWORTH. 
The establishment of the General Service and Staff Col- 


lege compelled many Leavenworth firms to make a specialty 
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of military equipments to meet the requirement of the two 
hundred and more officers stationed at Fort Leavenworth, 
and among these Richard Springe easily has the lead. He 
will quote you prices on application and fill orders for any 
station within the continental limits of the United States or 
the islands. 

GEo. A. BAYLE. 

Geo. A. Bayle, of St. Louis, is a maker of high grade food 
products, and its quality is the test of its cheapness. These 
food products are largely used in the army through the 
commissary department. Special attention is called to the 
new advertisement in this issue for Bayle’s ‘Original 
Horseradish Mustard.” It makes “eating a great pleasure.” 
Mr. Bayle solicits-correspondence, and it is hoped our post 
exchange officers will avail themselves of this invitation. 


DEIMEL LINEN: MESH Co. 

The JOURNAL is informed that the Deimel Linen-Mesh 
Co. had an attractive exhibit at the American Medical Asso- 
ciation meeting at Atlantic City in June. Dr. Deimel under- 
wear is deservedly popular with the physician, who knows 
that the linen-mesh is a delight to the skin and that its 
absorbent qualities quickly remove all bodily moisture, giv- 
ing a perpetual feeling of cleanliness and comfort. 


JOHN G. HAas. 

John G. Haas, the army tailor, with headquarters at Lan- 
caster, Pa., and a branch at Washington, D. C., has first 
place in the heart of every officer who appreciates a fitting 
uniform. Mr. Haas, from a very small beginning. has suc- 
ceeded in building up for himself a reputation among army 
officers for excellenee in workmanship and fair dealings, a 
distinction any man or firm may feel proud to possess. 


S. T. SmirH COMPANY. 

The S. T. Smith Company, of New York, whose removal 
from No. 10 Park Place to No. 11 Barclay Street is announced 
in this issue of the JOURNAL, supplies the old reliable 
“Diamond ” brand typewriter ribbons and carbon papers. In 
fact, anything in the line of supplies for typewriters is made 
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a specialty by this firm, and if you write them they will be 
pleased to send you one of their New Century catalogues. 













CHASE & SANBORN. 

Chase & Sanborn, importers of coffee, are established in 
Boston, Chicago and Montreal. Their Seal Brand coffee is 
well known in the army, where it has a well established rep- 
utation. The firm does an immense business in both army 
and navy circles. 













HENRY ETTENSON & Sons Dry Goops Co. 

The largest department store in Kansas is at Leaven- 
worth, known as the Henry Ettenson & Sons Dry Goods 
Company. During the past twenty years this firm has done 
an immense business with army people, and make a specialty 
of catering to the military. Mail orders from any section of 
the United States are solicited. “ 












i C. A. LAMMERS BOTTLING Co. 

Troops stationed in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and New 
| Mexico are staunch patrons of the C. A. Lammers Bottling 
| Company, who are exclusive bottlers for the Ph. Zang Brew- 










: ; : 
ing Company of Denver, Colorado. The product of this 
i brewery has a well established reputation and trade once 
i secured is always retained by the firm. 










Woo tre & WINNIG. 

Leavenworth boasts of several handsome department 
stores. Among the recent acquisitions is the firm of Woolfe 
& Winnig. Army people have been able to find within this 
department store about everything they desire. Its prices 
| are reasonable and all patrons receive equal treatment. The 
firm seeks mail orders from any point in America, and will 
consider favorably applications by officers to open accounts, 













W. & L. E. Gur_ey. 
Transits, levels, compasses, plane tables, etc., in fact any 
article desired by civil engineers and surveyors is manufac- 
tured by W. & L. E. Gurley, of Troy, N. Y. This firm has 
been doing business since 1845, and is well known through- 
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out the army. It will furnish estimates and illustrated cata- 
logues on application. 





F. R. RICE MERCANTILE Co. 

A post exchange store without a “ Mercantile,’’ manufac- 
tured by the F. R. Rice Mercantile Cigar Company of Saint 
Louis, in stock, is incomplete. The ‘“ Mercantile” is a favor- 
ite among those who are judges of a good smoke, and these 
should not be deprived of the best when the brand can be 
so easily secured. 


SANDFORD & SANDFORD. 

No. 176 Fifth Avenue, New York, is the headquarters of 
the prince of merchant tailoring firms of Sandford & Sand- 
ford. This firm is very moderate in its prices and makes every 
effort to please its patrons. If you are in New York and 
passing down Fifth Avenue, don’t fail to pay the gentlemen 
a visit. You will receive a hearty welcome, whether you 
leave an order or not. Remember the number—176 Fifth 
Avenue. 


THE SCHMELZER ARMs Co. 

TheSchmelzer Arms Company of Kansas City is the leader 
in sporting lines west of New York. A visit to its establish- 
ment will be proof of this assertion. Its managers possess 
the vim so characteristic of Kansas City’s business men, and 
who have placed their city in the front rank of commercial 
centers. The Schmelzer Company makes special prices to 
army officers and post exchanges, and solicits their trade. 
Officers in charge of post gymnasiums will do well to write 
them before purchasing elsewhere. 

HATFIELD & Sons, 

Established 1833. This is the claim made by Hatfield & 
Sons, army tailors. This firm grows with age. It has just 
been compelled to move into larger quarters, by removing 
from 389 Fifth Avenue to 450 Fifth Avenue. Hatfield & 
Sons are importers of their own goods, and their uniforms 
are always acceptable to their many patrons. The quality 
is what counts in uniforms, and the name of Hatfield isa 
guaranty of quality. 
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“Happy THOUGHT’ GARMENT HANGERS. 

To provide a convenient, inexpensive and efficient device 
by which a man’s clothing may be kept free from wrinkles, 
“bagging,” etc., is indeed a happy thought. This has been 
accomplished to a most satisfactory degree by the Happy 
Thought Hanger Co., of Sparta, Wisconsin. Perhaps no one 
more than a soldier, especially a cavalryman, will appreciate 
this ingenious device. Both coat and trousers hangers are 
made of nickel-plated steel wire and are compact, light and 
efficient. By their use the crease is preserved in the trousers 
and “bagging” at the knees and wrinkling of the cloth are 
prevented. The coat hanger is adjustable and telescopes 
together, occupying little space when not in use, and by their 
use the uniform is kept in most perfect order. They weigh 
but a few ounces, and occupy so little space that they are 
transported without inconvenience. Their use will contrib- 
ute much to the appearance of the possessor, and they cost 
butatrifle. They are already in use by many of the officers 
and men in the army and navy, as well as in the militia, and 
in many instances whole companies have provided them- 
selves with these hangers, and in every instance purchasers 
have expressed themselves as much pleased with them. 
Every officer will appreciate their value, whether used for 
his own uniforms or by his men in their barracks. They are 


indeed a “Happy Thought.” 


CakL HOFFMAN Music Co. 

The Carl Hoffman Music Co., of Kansas City, Mo., is one 
of the oldest established houses in the West. Mr. Hoffman 
was in business for many years at Leavenworth, and closely 
identified in business with army people. He understands 
their needs in the music line, and any order sent the house 
by mail receives prompt and careful attention. 


CASPER COMPANY. 
Made by honest “Tar Heel” farmers and aged in the mel- 
low sunshine.. Read the adv. of the Casper Co. in another 


column. 
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